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Bill No. 122 
An Act To Amend The Civil 
a Service Act, 1918 


_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


2 Report of sub-Committee to consider nature and extent of informa- 
tion to be obtained from Civil Service Commission and from 
__-various departments. 


Mr. Newcombe’s (deputy-minister, Justice Dept.) statement. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
ae House or ComMons, 
OTTAWA, April 29, 1921. 


olved, That a Special Committee be appointed to consider Bill No. 122, an 
amend the Civil Service Act, 1918, with power to send for persons, papers and 
, and to report from time to time, and that such committee consist of Messrs. 
y, Charters, Scott, Currie, Griesbach, Thompson (Yukon), Calder, Argue, 
e, Gauthier, Euler, Ethier, Denis, Chisholm, Déchéne, Kennedy (Glengarry 
tormont), and Johnston; and that Rule 11 in relation thereto be suspended. 


W. B. NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the House. 


Pee Monpay, May 2, 1921. 
rdered, That the Bill No. 122, an Act to amend the Civil Service Act, 1918, 
Attest 
: ~W. B. NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the House. 


Fripay, May 6, 1921. 


rdered, That the said committee be granted leave to sit while the House is in 
wand that the quorum be reduced to five members. 


oe W. BB.’ NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the House. ~ 


Monnay, May 9, 1921. 


and evidence printed from day to day for the use of the Members of the 
e, and that Rule 74, relating thereto, be suspended. 


W. B. NORTHRUP, 
Oe: Clerk of the House. 


COMMITTEE ON BILL No. 122. TO AMEND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE ACT, 1918 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Housrt or ComMons, 
f Wepnespay, [May 4, 1921. 
committee met at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 


O n fete of Mr. Griesbach, Hon. Mr. ae was appointed chairman. 


h > Order of ae Ry was aad te the chairman. 

er discussion as to the best method of procedure, it was moved by Mr. Calder, 
ded by Mr. Scott, and 

esolved, that a sub-committee composed of Messrs. Calder, Currie, Déchéne, 
thier, Griesbach, and Johnston be appointed to consider the nature and extent 
information which should be obtained from the Civil \Service Commission and 
the various departments of the service, and to report their findings to the main 
nittee at its next sitting. 


tesolved, that three deputy ministers and one Civil Service commissioner, to be 
by the chairman, be requested to attend the committee at its next sitting for 
ose of giving evidence on matters pertaining to their respective departments. 


KE. K. SPINNEY, 


Chairman. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON BILL No. 122. TO AMEND THE CIvI 
SERVICE ACT, 1918 


House oF ComMMons i 
CoMMITTEE Room, i 
Fripay, May 6, 1921 


The committee met at 11 o’clock am. Present: Messieurs Spinney (in 
chair), Argue, Calder, Charters, Chisholm, Déchéne, aes Gauthier, sede 
Johnston, and Thompson (Yukon)—11. 


Messieurs Newcombe, Cory and Johnston were in attendance; also, Mr. Roche 
chairman, and Mr. Foran, secretary, Civil Service Commission. ‘ 


The minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Mr. Calder, from the sub-committee appointed to consider the nature and cee 
-of the information which should be obtained from the Civil Service Commission 2 
from the various departments of the service, submitted the following report, whiel 
was read: 


: a the Sub-Committee appointed by the Special Committee on Bill No. 122, 
to amend the Civil Service Act, 1918,—to consider the nature and extent of 
_ the information which should be obtained from the Civil Service Commission 
and from the various departments: 


Information from Civil Service Commission 


. Complete list of present staff of Commission with brief statement as to the 
jes of chief officers and classification of all. 

_ 2. Total staff and total salaries for each of last four years together with estimate 
21-22. : 

Total other expenditures for each of last four years—classified as far as 
icable. 

4. Detailed particulars as to steps taken to fill 20 vacancies—10 of these to be 
ied by the Commission and two each by the following deputy-ministers: Public 
, Interior, Post Office, Agriculture, and Trade and Commerce. 

a PBatailed particulars as to steps taken in making 10 Lyte ee of these to 


oe list of all Boards appointed in 1920-21 to assist Commission in 
ng appointments or promotions, giving names of members of each board, their 


. Detailed statement as to procedure adopted in aa appointments of the 
ing classes :— 


(a) Day workers and manual labourers. 

- (b) Part time employees. 

-(c) Seasonal employees. 

(d) Country postmasters. 

Ce) Clerical officers in Great Britain and United States. 


Information to be obtained from Deputy-Ministers 


a Complete list of all appointments 1920-21, showing date of application, 
- e of appointment and average length of time to have appointments made. 

2. Statement giving examples of unusual delays in making appointments and the 
, if any, in each case gn the administration of public business. 

3. A complete list of all promotions in 1920-21, distinguishing those made as a 
lt of written examinations held by the Commission. 

. A statement indicating which part, if any, the deputy-head of the department 
es in making promotions. 

5. A statement showing increase in departmental staff due to the operations of 
ommission. 

A list Showing the classification of all positions in the a Oe and the 


4 ‘List of appointments fa by the Plotaansson that ae unsatisfactory, 
"reasons. ; 
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On motion of Mr. Griesbach, the said report was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Griesbach, it was Fe 

Resolved, that each member of the committee be supplied with a copy of the fore- ia 
going report before the next meeting. ; 


‘ 


, On motion of Mr. Griesbach, it was 
Resolved, that each member of the committee be supplied with a copy of the 
Act respecting the Civil Service Act, 1918, and amendments thereto, as well as with 
a copy of Bill No. 122. © " 


On motion of Mr. Calder, it was ; : 
Resolved, that the correspondence now in the hands of the committee i sub- 
mitted to the sub-committee for examination and report. 


Mr. E. L. Newcombe, Hepiity niiseer Justice Department, was called, sworn and 
examined by several members of the committee. : 


Witness retired. . ¢ 


At 1 o’clock the committee adjourned until Monday next, at 11 o’clock, a.m., Mr. 
Cory, deputy- minister, Interior Doe tee to be then called and examined. 


E. K. SPINNEY, . 


\ 
: hairman. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ! 


: CoMMITTEE Room 375, 
y Fripay, May 6th, 1921. 


_ The Special Committee appointed to consider Bill No. 122, an Act to nen 
e Civil Service Act, 1918, met at 11 o’clock a.m., May 6th, 1921, the Hon. Mr. 
pinney prenine, 


r. EpMuND Bi Newcomse, C.M.G., K.C., Deputy Minister of Justice, sworn. 


By the C hairman: 


Q. Mr. Newcombe, the object of this committee is to get a pale in regard first 
9 the method of appointments in your department, also in regard to the method of 
romotions as adoped under the Civil Service Act. Would you give us your views 
nm those points?—A. Well, of course, the procedure with regard to appointments and 
omotions I suppose could be ‘better stated by the Civil Service Commission, 
Ny whom those things are regulated. My department, you see, is a rather 
small one. It is ‘a professional department so far as the main: body of it is 
concerned, We administer the department properly speaking as regards what might 
be called the appropriate functions of the Minister of Justice, of the Attorney General, © 
| advising of the Government and the different departments upon legal questions 
h arise, the conduct of litigation in which the Government is concerned. Then 
Hl ere are staffs connected with the Supreme Court and Exchequer Court, clerical and 
ministrative staffs which are under my department, and also we haye what is known 
‘the clemency branch, where applications of prisoners for pardons, remission of 
parole are concerned. Those are in a general way the services which are carried on 
eadquarters. Then in the Outside Serviee now our administration is confined to 
ries We have a penitentiary at Dorchester; at St. Vincent de Paul, near 
aby: ingston, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, cal British | Columbia. Those 


ents ee ict to look to ioe Civil Service Commission not only for appoint- 
nents but for promotions, transfers, authority to fix and increase salaries; everything 
ically connected with the staff except the mere direction of service, and each 
fficer jis put in his own compartment by the classification, assigned certain fixed 
uties and he operates within a limited sphere. My own view is that it is very 
embarrassing and difficult to carry on within those limitations. We have a Bill 
e which can be improved, extended and which would in a measure be satisfactory 
o me but I think generally, if I might say, my own view is that this legislation with 
ard to the Civil Service ‘Commission has not operated’ to improve the efficiency 
n the service and certainly it has been a burden or a great deal of embarrassment 
and loss of time and difficulty in carrying out the essential services, there is so much 
spent now in asserting how a thing ean be done, how service can be performed 
compatible with the numerous regulations by which it is governed that some times 
; regulation, if it was legal, is really passed before you get in position to set the 
chinery in motion. I think we should aim at simplification and direction’ by the 
onsible officer of the department rather than by a commission which, with the best 
ntentions, is not in a position to control fhe service in the same fashion or with 


{Mr. Newcombe]. 
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By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Take in so far as your Inside Service is concerned, you have two classes Of 
employees roughly in your department, a professional and a clerical staff. Your pro. 
fessional staff would consist I suppose almost entirely of barristers, lawyers and youl 4 
clerical staff of book-keepers, stenographers, clerks and so on.—A. Yes. & 

Q. You have stated generally that under the present system there is a certain — 
amount of embarrassment in connection with carrying out the administration. Would 
that apply to the appointment of what might be classed as your clerical staff ?@—A. 
The clerical staff described generally are those who are capable of taking do 
dictation, to typewrite, to make ordinary entries, keep dockets, filing clerks, messenge 
people of that sort. I think it is very convenient to have a commission with a qualifi d 
list to whom you can apply, a commission which serves the purpose of an employment i 
agency, if I might so describe it. That I think is the proper function of a Civil Se oa 
vice Commission. a 

Q. You have had no serious difficulty from your standpoint, the standpoint 
administration, in so far as that end of the Civil Service Commission work is concerne 
—A. No, except pay is regulated arbitrarily by steps. On occasions you have to pay 
more than the service merits, more than you would have to pay under ordinary circu mm 
stances. In other cases, in order to give proper remuneration, because the steps do x n 
permit of it, you have to pay more or less than you otherwise would. 

Q. In other words, if you had not the present system of classification in all t 
departments, where the range of salaries is fixed, you think if that did not exist y 
would be able to obtain your staff at a. cost?—A. Yes, I think it would produce 
economy down there. 


Mr. Foran: That was always true. The only exception was when the Act of 19 
was passed. Before that the departments were always bound to a scale of salaries. 


The Vick-CHaiRMAN: That pertained to the Inside Service at Ottawa. 


Mr. Foran: Yes. Generally speaking, so far as the appointments are concerned 
and the kind of persons appointed to those clerical positions, you take no serious » 
objection ?—A. No, I think the commission serves a useful purpose. 


By the Vice-Chairman: . 

Q. Take the other class at Ottawa, take the professional class. You are a lawyer. 
How many lawyers, how many professional men will you have in your departme 
all told?@—A. I thick we have seven on the staff, and ought to have more, 
Q. It is proposed under this Bill to remove from the jurisdiction of the Civil Servi 
Commission professional, scientific and technical officers employed for the perform: 
of duties as such. Do you think that principle should be adopted, and if so, why? 
A. Speaking for myself, for my own department, the legal profession—you see I = 
in charge of the department, in charge of the legal work of the department, 
assuming my qualifications and good intentions I have no doubt that it is of advanta 
to the public that I should be able to exercise my judgment with regard to selection 
as well as with regard to the performance of the work. To use a homely expressi 
perhaps, a workman, a skilled workman is better qualified to choose his own tools th 
he is to have them put into his hands by an outside authority who is not accustom 
to the particular service in which he is engaged. The system of advertising, calling 
for applications, holding competitive examinations in order to ascertain whether 
barrister is qualified to serve in the Department of Justice is an impossible one 
to apply. 
By Mr. Gyieshaehe 


Q. The classification is so broad?—A. I mean to say he man you want probably 
will not apply. Then if they would apply you cannot expect them to submit to aa 
examination to have their qualifications canvassed 1 in competition with others of the 

(Mr. Newcombe]. 
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$ it is to me, ie if I. were Aner ie on a corresponding business in practivg, 
ould be like going outside to get some one to select a partner for me. It does 
; work; it cannot work. As a matter of fact we are undermanned at present; we 
ould have had this new assistance long ago; but I cannot go to the commission. I 


Q. That does not apply in the case of promotions, does it? Has a deputy 
minister some recommendation to make in the case of promotions?—A. No, nothing. 
has nothing to do le the promotions now. Until very recently— 


By the Vice Cecio 


Q. Supposing we take that up separately, that question of promotions, Mr. 
uler. Deal with just this phase for the moment. 


‘Mr. Evter: All right. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
iG By don’t know what the ie: is. I would judge it would be Semen 


hemselves, they may select other erie to assist them in art regard, and finally 
result of it all they think a certain person should be appointed. You object ue 


1 ect him Bees peri: Of course we gies the power a rejecting. That still 
a to. the department. ; 


er, as I understand, comes in on approbation, and within a Horaied Henne the 
ent may reject, but that is a power that would not be exercised if it could 
ly be avoided, certainly with regard to a professional appointment, and you 
a means of controlling the selection. The man is sent to you; he might be 


7 


ce: ae ae might be ane considerations, and all those ad wana 
ve to be suppressed so long as you could get along at all, I suppose. I would not 
like rejecting a man who was sent in by the commission if I could possibly get 
What you want is a condition of things where the office seeks the man rather 
the man the office, where you can make inquiries and ascertain and make 
ns knowing that you are getting a suitable man when he is brought in. 

Q. Let me ask this question: What importance do you attach in the case of 
intments of this class? I am speaking now of professional men, men who hold 
onsible pee TOns in the department, what importance do you attach to what you 
call that man’s personal qualities and his character?—A. A very great deal. 

. Would you attach more to the man’s character and his personal qualities 


His professional knowledge of the subject he has to deal with?—A. Oh, no. His 
, (Mr. Newcombe]. 
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qualifications, his professional qualifications are the main consideration, but coupled | 
with that if he has not proper character and personal qualities to enable him to ge 
along he becomes a disturbing factor. 

Q. Don’t you think the commission would take cognizance of these persona 
qualifications, as well as yourself ?—A. They would exercise their own judgment upo 
the people who have to work with them. 


By Mr. Gauthier: 


Q. I would like to understand your evidence, and I will sum it up in my own way 
I would ask you if what you meant by the testimony you have given is this. As far 
professional help is concerned yow claim that for the sake of efficiency the Dep 
Minister of Justice should have a right to choose his own men. That is what se 
claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. As far as clerical work is concerned you have no objection to having the ce 
Service Commission act as an employment bureau, but you claim on the other han 
that on account of the classification the Department is paying more for this cleri 
work under the commission than you would pay if the department had the choice o: 
its own clerical staff. Is that what you mean?—A. I would say so. i 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 


Q. Would you give us an idea of about how much time would elapse from 
time you gave your request to the commission for appointments until this process” 
elimination was completed, and the man produced to you/—A. Of course, that var 
with the staff.. With regard to a stenographer or typewriter, an ordinary clerical 
assistant, your requisition would be filled very speedily without undue delay, but whe 
_ you come to special cases the delay is likely to be protracted. I think the ‘Commissio 
could perhaps tell us how long it took them to select a ‘Superintendent of Peniten 
tiaries. ’ 


Myr. Foran: That is a long story. 
'  Wirwess: It was many months, a year or so; the wardens of penitentiaries, ete. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. I understand that where vacancies occur they are filled from those who ha 
passed competitive examinations, and I would judge those who are successful are th 
tabulated in the order of merit. Has the Civil Service Commission any discretion i 
making the appointments? For example, could they appoint a man who stands second 
or third or fourth as compared with the man who stands No. 12 Have they discrgal L 
in that or must they take the one who stands highest in the examination? © 

Hon. Mr. Rocuz: They take the first on the list. He is appointed probational 
He may be rejected by the deputy head. * 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. You don’t take personality into consideration 2 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: Personality is taken into consideration before he is placed fr 
on the list. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Hon. Mr. Rocuz: There is no written examination in connection with profes- — 
sional positions. ie 

Mr. Ever: I am referring also to clerical positions. 

Hon. Mr, Rocue: Yes. 

[Mr. Newcombe]. 
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| By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 

Q. I would like to ask Dr. Roche to outline the process by which those selections 
made. I am not quite clear myself as to just what happens when the deputy 
ister requires a person to be employed in the department, clerical or professional. 
fust what is the procedure? 


‘Mr. GriespacH: Which do you borer to, clerical or professional ? 
Mr. Tuompson (Yukon): Take the clerical first. 


The Cuamman: Does that question not come out of the evidence of Mr. 
weombe? J would suggest matters outside of the questions before the witness 
should be taken up later. , 


‘Wirness: I might add in connection with professional appointments, when these 
. ulations came into force or were about to come into force with regard to competition, 
ing it necessary that professional men as well as clerical men who apply should 
it toa competitive test in order to ican appointment in re line a their BRACES, 


compatible with the Sadieiiun and aidaity of the legal Biaesuion: I submitted the 
question to the Bar Society at Osgoode Hall at Quebec and Nova Scotia officially for 
_ the purpose of getting their views as to the propriety of these things, and they reported 

to me unanimously that it was an undesirable course for any practitioner to submit to, 
any man in good standing to take, and that I might say was quite in accord with my 
motion of the etiquette of the profegsion. 


By the Vice-CHAirmMAN: As a matter of fact to-day if a barrister is to be appointed — 
in the Justice Department no written examination is held. 


_ \Hon. Mr. Rocuz: No. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Take it for granted he has the qualifications, you would rather ascertain— 


Witness: I wonder if it does not involve in the last analysis submitting his 
qualifications, everything that he can say to his own advantage in competition with © 
the rest of the world in support of the project of obtaining this appointment. I wonder 

t might not result that as between him and others who for the purpose of qualifica- 

ons seem to be very much the same, that. the man be sent for. I wonder if it might 

happen that he might not be asked with regard to his qualifications or with regard 

s knowledge, or with regard to any subject which the commission consider 

inent to the inquiry, as to whether he in competition with his confrere is to receive 

appointment. , 
Mr. Foran: Take a case, for example, of a legal adviser wanted in the Depart- 

mt of Public Works. That position was advertised. 'They wanted a man who was 

cially qualified in Exchequer Court work. The position was advertised and applica- 

at ons were received. An advisory board was constituted consisting of Justice Audette, 

John F. Orde, and W. B. Hall, two outstanding men of the legal profession to rate the 

qualifications, the relative merits of the various applications. Now I think you will 

ag ee that there could not be any more fitting choice for the position on that Board 

en the Judge of the Exchequer Court who has been going over the country from one 

d to the other, and who knew the men who were appearing before the Exchequer 

Court, and these three men went over the applications, made the rating, and made a 

mmendation to the commissions, which they approved. 

~The Vice-CHAIRMAN : How many applications were there, Mr. Foran? 

MM. Foran: I think there were something like twelve or fifteen. We don’t believe 

lere is any dearth of applications for any position, even for legal positions. We will 

ag that out in our evidence. I think at this juncture it would enable you gentle- 

to form some idea of our method if a typical case were presented to you. 

His {Mr. Newcombe]. 
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By Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. I would like to ask what objection there would be to permitting the deputy 
minister himself selecting such assistance as he requires. 

Mr. Foran: If that had been in the Department of Justice the deputy minieian be 
would be a member of that Board. There were two or three questions came up with — 
regard to suitability of the man who got the position, and the deputy minister was 
able to assure them there was not any objection on that ground. ‘ 

Mr. Gaurier: From the Civil Service Commission’s standpoint, the Civil Service 
Commission had to appoint a Board. : 

Mr. Foran: Yes. 

Mr. Gauruier: And you recommended the man who was recommended by Ge 
Board. ": 

Mr. Foran: Yes. 

Mr. Gaurnier: Don’t you believe it would be just as well if the deputy minister 
had the right to do what they had done by this special Board as constituted. That 
is the point. 


: 


ah 


Mr. Foran: Of course, that is not the law. 
Mr. Gautuer: You want to amend the law. 
Mr. Foran: The people have been clamouring for open competition for public 
appointments. 3 ee 
Mr. GauTuier: But we are on a special point. If the law says the deputy shall i 
make the recommendations, that is all right. : 


Mr. Foran: But we were operating under the law which required competition. 


Mr. Gauruier: We have to amend the law in special cireumstances. You have 
followed the law in that special case, but do you agree with Mr. Newcombe that 
instead of appointing a sub-committee on that commission to make the examination, - 
it would have been just as well and better if Mr. Newcombe had had that right himself. 


Mr. Foran: Parliament has said that open competition is the proper way to fill 
these appointments, and until Parliament says otherwise I don’t think I would care 
to express an opinion on that. Parliament passed this law requiring open competition. — 
The only question that we are concerned with is that we have to develop methods under 
this open competitive system, which are not exactly above criticism, but which we think” 
are the very best can be developed out of that system. ft 


The Vice-CHairMAN: In that particular case, who sete got the iene 
Mr. Foran? 


Mr. Foran: Mr. Carter. 
, The Vice-CuatrMAN: He is there now? 
Mr. Foran: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: The paramount difference between the two systems, Mr. Gau-- 
thier, is that in connection with Newcombe’s proposition he would have gone out and : 
selected one man alone. No doubt he would have been a good man but nobody else 
would have a look-in. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Just there, Mr. Necelnne knows exactly what he wants. 
_ He knows the position to be filled and the several men doing certain classes of work 
in his department. He knows just the class of work he wants assigned to this man, 
and what knowledge had Judge Orde or the Judge of the Echequer Court, or any 
other person, of the actual work that he wanted that man to do and the qualifications 
that the man should have? : 


Mr. Foran: If that appoimtment had been to a Department of Justice, Mr, 
Newcombe would have been a member of that Board. I have no doubt he would have 
(Mr. Newcombe]. 
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n able to get exactly the type of man he wanted, and they would have co-operated 
h him in getting the type of man he wanted. 


Myr. THoMPsox (Yukon) : il raised this same point a moment ago, and it was 


The CuairMan: I think you better Dre your questions to the witness. 


WITNESS : The trouble about that is that the man I would select in a hypothetical 
e would probably say “I am willing to join the Government service if I am asked 
join. Iam doing fairly well here. I have my prospects. I have established myself. 
come and ask me to join I would consider it a compliment. I feel I am under 
: obligation to the public, and taking chances here and there, and considering 
duty and all other considerations, I am willing to accept the appointment.” I 
t+ find a man in that frame of mind. But if I say to him “Very well, I shall be 
to have, you come, but there is this thing about it, that I cannot control this. 
ere is to be an advertisement put in the newspapers, or posters put up and you have 

pply to the Civil Service Commission and take your chances in competition. I 
o the best I can to put it through. But if I am to be a member of the Board, 
is suggested, I would not be a competent member of the Board if I went down there 
ged to you or to anybody else, and therefore it is a matter of open competition, and 
u ion is whether you will take your chances.” He would say, “I cannot, com- 
with my notion of professional standing and etiquette, and the effect it would 
on my practice here if I should be turned down. I prefer to remain where I am,’ 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


‘a, Can we pass on now to the Outside Serie: penitentiaries, I would like to know 
e about penitentiaries. Do you call penitentiary employees Outside Service ?— 


Q. When the classification for the penitentiary employees is set by the oivit 
ice Commission and its qualifications are described by the Civil Service Com- 
sion’—A. Yes. 

Q. And the a5 Service makes the Nae aren 2—A. Yes. 

Q. What have you to say as between that method and the method whereby the 
varden of the penitentiary would make the appointment? As between the two which 
i think the best system ?—A. The Bak I think. 


tment ?—A. Ne 

Passing on then to the question of promotion in that service, who makes the 
motion? The Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. 

Would you say the warden is in the best position to make the promotion, 
Civil Service Commission is in the best position to make the promotion ?— 
hink the department, on the report of the Wi ase , 


commendation of the deputy peiisten. 
To the commission !—A. Yes, but that clause was stricken out, so I cannot 


nee prescribe the classification oN The qualification. They make the 
tment and subsequently they make ee aia and we don’t think that is a 
ystem. 

Q. Would you be prepared to suggest that some member of Parliament should 
the recommendation?—A. I would be very glad to have the assistance of a 
ber of Parliament. Of course, the penitentiaries are outlying institutions; the 
: \ : (Mr. Newcombe]. 
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selections have largely to be made locally. It is very difficult to make them here 
headquarters. A guard comes in, or some subordinate officer; nobody has seen him; 
the commission has not seen him; they don’t know anything about the man © 
appoint. Of course, I don’t want to speak of what I don’t know, but I don’t imag 
they know much about the man. There are advertisements put out; applicati 
come in and the salaries are good and the most you can say, the situation is, that the 
committee does not know anything wrong about it. Now if a member of Parliament, 
or a person of responsibility in a community is prepared to say that this man wh 
T know is a sober, steady, industrious, capable man, whom I think would be qualifi 
to serve as a guard, I would think we would be safer in making an appointment 
way than under present conditions. There is a responsibility attached to t 
appointment, which is entirely lacking now, because the Government is not responsibl 
the member is not responsible so far as I can see; nobody is responsible under ~ 
present conditions. 

Q. You say the warden might make the appointment, or he might recomn 
to the deputy minister the appointment that ought to be made. In your judgm 
that i is the best system?—A. Yes. ‘ 7 a 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. You were head of this ations previous to the coming in force of 
Civil Service Act in 19187—A. Yes. oe 
Q. Could you say that the efficiency of your staff previous to the coming in fo: 
~ of this Act was better than it is at the present time? 


The CHARMAN: You are referring to which? 


Mr. Jounston: Both. I think we can take from Mr. Newcombe’s evidence that 
he would say his professional staff would be better from his own selection——A. As I 
say we have not made any additions to our professional staff. 

Q. Since 1918?—A. I think not. ' ; 

Q. Well then, your clerical staff, would you say that the efficiency of that en 
of your staff is as good under existing conditions now under the Civil Service Com: 
mission as it was previous to coming into force of this Act?—-A. The clerical staf 
which we brought into the Department at Ottawa, principally typewriters and steno: 
graphers, people of that sort, there is no difficulty about their qualifications. 

Q. They are just as efficient?—A. They are just as efficient. The expense | 
greater. 

Q. With’ respect to the Outside Service, penitentiaries and sé forth?—A. Th 
penitentiary service is not so good. 4 

Q. Not as good?—A. No. ' rae 

Q. There are only three heads there. In your professional staff there have be 
no changes made?—A. No. - ie 

Q. The clerical staff in the Inside you say is as efficient?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in connection with the Outside, penitentiaries and so forth, it is n 
as efficient?—A. No, it has not improved under this system. : 

Mr. GriespacH: I want to ask a question in conjunction with Mr. Johnston’ 
questions. There are three regimes, so to speak, or three principles under discussio 
There is the old principle of patronage that preceded the Civil Service Act; there is. 
condition that prevails under the Civil Service Administration, and thirdly. what 
are interested in is the system that might obtain under a better arrangement. 
system that prevailed prior to 1918 was the old patronage method. We can talk about 
that. We can then talk about the Civil Service that prevailed as administere 
Then I think we are discussing a situation which might be improved. The question 
IT asked a moment ago would be a new thing, differing from the patronage, and the Civil 
Service, providing the warden had the power to recommend and the deputy minister 
having the power to appoint on that recommendation. That would be a new thing, 

[Mr. Newcombe]. 4 
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the point I wanted to bring out was, it would be an improvement ?—A. Of course, 
warden is responsible for the discipline and good order and efficiency of his 


son and he must be a capable man, a man of an exceptional sort called upon to 


‘iets and everything has to be kept in order, and assuming you could get a proper 
of man as warden, he, I think, should be selected by the Government, by their 


By Mr. Euler: 


~ Q. What position did the deputy minister occupy under the old patronage system 
far as making appointments in his own office was concerned? Supposing he desired 

legal men, or even some stenographer or clerical man sometimes, was that then 
the hands of the deputy minister?—A. When I was asked to join the department 
was told I would have the selection of my staff and that privilege was always accorded 


ose officers. 
. So if we reverted back to that we would not relieve the third condition as — 


ht come to my office and tell me where I would find a good lawyer to help me I 
would be very much obliged to him. I have never known members of Parliament to 
interfere in the management of my office on a suggestion of that sort. I should be 
su prised to find a condition exists anywhere where they insist upon appointments. 
ie @. That) is just what J don’t want them to do. My idea of what we should do is. 
ne with the questions I have asked. The warden is responsible for the adminis- 
on of the penitentiary. He is held responsible for it. He is supposed to be a 
on of administrative capacity and executive skill. What I should like to see is 
t h he shall be held responsible by his superiors and that naturally his superiors will 


ons he might make, and then we might hold the department responsible for the 
2 ministration of their department. That is the military system, and the purpose of 


he persons named, that is the warden and the deputy minister—A. I did not 
stand your suggestion to convey any other idea. 


By Mr. Euler: | 


-Q. Does that vary from the practice before the Civil Service Act was passed? 
Mr. Grizspacu: As to his professional staff, no, in his particular case. He said, 
ese are the terms under which he entered the service and remained there. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
ats H In your general statement at first,.if I remember rightly, you stated that the 
) 1t ‘method of selecting employees for your Outside Service was embarrassing. 
In vhat way are you embarrassed?—A. I mean there is so much routine to it, so much 
espondence. I have had more trouble about penitentiaries since 1918, correspond- 
and trouble about how the thing is to be done and getting the situation regular- 
nd how to carry on than I have had in all my previous practice with peniten- 
ries | extending over many years.’ } \ 

; i ° y [Mr. Newcombe]. 
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By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Are conditions better at all than under the old system?—A. Not in my 
opinion. There is a lot of expense. 


Q. Connected with these operations t—A. No doubt. 


By the Vice Chawrman: \ 


Q. Does that arise largely from difficulties and delays in getting the pee 
appointed you wanted in the service? Under the old system, for example, if you | 
wanted a guard say at Kingston you would simply go out and get him.—A. The 

warden would have his list. There are people who want to be guards. They go t 
the warden and he has a list of people who are anxious to serve and when the tim 
comes he makes the selection and récommends, and that man is taken on and tri 
and if he does not prove satisfactory another man is brought on. 


The Cuaiman: You confirm that situation at once. There is no delay. If : 
man is recommended to you you authorize him to take him on at once? 
Wirness: Yes, as a rule before one man goes off they know who is going t 
succeed him. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. That list I suppose would be handed to the warden by the member for 
district ? 
By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Prior to 1918?—A. It does not matter. It may come from the man himself. 
The warden would make his notes of any man he has who is looking for the position 
If he knows of an available man he puts him down and when the time comes he trie 
him or perhaps rejects him on sight. 


se By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Did’ you have a more efficient staff in your penitentiaries in 1918 than you 
have to-day ?—A. Of course, J don’t want to say anything which would imply censure 
on my present staff, but really as a general sort of a thing that is certainly my opinion 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Are you recommending or suggesting that we return to the method of appoint- 
ments so far as the penitentiary situation is: concerned that obtained prior to th 
passing of the Civil Service Act?—A. Certainly I would like to see it. It would 
a great relief to me if we could. 

Q. At that time the warden made the recommendations and how were t 
appointments then made? By yourself?—A. They were sanctioned. 

Q. By whom, by the Government?—A. The minister nominally makes _ 
appointment. Under the Penitentiary Act as it stood, in terms the warden. aa 
appointed by the Governor in Council, the other officers by the minister and in 
practice the warden made a selection and recommended it, and it was approved 
by the minister or by me as the case might be. aM 

Q. You still think that is a better system?—A. Well yes, I think so. To illus 
trate the absurdity of the thing, we have chaplains in our penitentiaries. In the 
larger penitentiaries we have two chaplains, Roman Catholic and Protestant. Vac-_ 
ancies occur. Competitive examinations; Civil Service Commission— 


By Mr. Griesbach: ~ 


Q. Are the theological examinations set by the Civil ‘Service Commission, or do. 
they deal simply with the character of the applicant?—A. They certify he is qualified 
as to character and habits. a 

(Mr. Newcombe]. 
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Mr. Foran: Were you not aware when you brought this question up we exempted 

those positions ? us 

a Wrirness: I am not aware of it. J think we suggested they might be excepted. 
Che CHAIRMAN: Any further questions of Mr. Newcombe? 


By Mr. Euler: \ 


wan I just want to ask you one more question before I leave this. You claim 
that under the old system a warden made the recommendation. Would you care to 


R aeiten or a recommendation of the member in that. constituency x I should 


a 


think it was the warden’s own recommendation. 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


, Q Would it have been a local man, Mr. Newcombe, a resident of the Se 


n charge, if you reverted to the old system, the chances are the member from Prince 
Albert, if he were on the right side of politics, would say the people of the town of 
nce Albert should get all the positions in that penitentiary. 


“Mr. THompeson (Yukon): The warden would have a list all the time. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


-Q. IT must stick to the three phases I ‘have in mind. The phase I have in mind 
that the warden gets his guards wherever he gets the best man. 

~The Vice CHairman: Take the case in Prince Albert. For example, he would 
now many people in Saskatoon and the local influences would be operating on 
warden. Everybody in the province of Saskatchewan who was qualified to be a 
rd should have the right to be selected. 


‘Mr. Griespacn: I think we might carry that idea too far. I don’t think there is 


_ WirNess: We administered the Dominion Police Force in the last year. It was 
ly within the last couple of years the Royal North West Mounted Police have been 
rought down here and the two forces amalgamated. They were under our charge 
and I think everybody will admit we had a most efficient force of Dominion Police, 
and these were appointed by the Commissioner who was head of that branch of the 
artment. He was responsible for the discipline and efficiency of the force, and 
hile I have no doubt he got nominations from members of Parliament, he got 
nominations from anybody that came along, any able-bodied man, anybody of the 
_ proper size and age who was ambitious to peconic a policeman would go and apply 
| inquiries would be made, and when vacancies occurred the best man on the list 
Id be selected. It made no difference whether he was recommended by a member 
1 Parliament on who he was recommended by. 


<p) Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. I think in answer to Mr. Calder, if a guard living ‘in Saskatchewan or Alberta 
ymmunicated with the warden he was required to give his qualifications. I think 
le Civil Service of (Canada exists for the people of Canada as an efficient instrument 
i government. It is not a place for people to roost in and get wealthy out of. So 
x as employing people locally, the position is that a man who lives in Ottawa has 
etter chance than anybody else. I don’t attach much importance to it one way 
; [Mr. Newcombe], 
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or the other. It isa question of getting efor biicials. That is the prime necessit, 
of the service. In my opinion I would say that if there are people in the province | 

of Alberta and Saskatchewan who want jobs in the penitentiaries and they have the i 
qualifications, they can apply; they can go down and see the warden and he will mak 
certain notes on his list and when a vacancy occurs he will send a wire to that man. 
I think that is quite simple. As long as the warden knows he and he alone is 
responsible for the administration of that department he will be very careful. 


By Mr. Euler: 

Q. Would you compel the deputy minister to accept the nomination of the warden 

Mr. GriespacH: No, I would say if you could get a system on a proper basis the 

deputy minister would hesitate a long time before he refused. If the prisoners 

escaped, and so on, the warden would say, “I recommended Smith and Brown an 

Jones, and you recommended somebody else, and these are the men whd were ‘in 

charge. Now I am not responsible”’ The minister after an experience of that kind — 
would be inclined to cut it out, I would say. 

The Vice Cuamman: Would you carry that system right iheonl® A surgeon i: 

required, for instance, or a doctor or a bookkeeper or a chaplain or cooks. | ; 


By Mr. Griesbach: ; 

Q. If this system is put on the basis I suggest and we worry along a couple 0! 

years, we will find in the service men fit to be promoted to these positions. That is 
my view. 

The Vick CHammMan: "hey have nominal guards. ; 

Mr. GriespacH: Yes, I know what they have, I have some experience. If then 

have a surgeon to appoint, I see no reason why the warden should not make a 

recommendation to the minister. He knows the people in the town. I can think of 

no better person to recommend a surgeon for a penitentiary than the warden. 

~The Vice Cuaiman: In other words your suggestion if carried into practice — 


throughout the entire service would be that in the outside service the responsible - . 
_ officers should have those appointments in their hands. i 


Mr. GriespacH: Yes. : 


~ The Vice-CuairmMan: The appointments to be made by the Government, but the 
Government to act on their recommendations. ‘ ate 


Mr. Grisespacu: Absolutely, yes. hie, 
The Vice-CuarrmMan: You would apply that, say, to a land office? 


_. Mr. Griespacu: I am not prepared to state that at the moment. When we com 
into the next department we will talk about that. I think I know something” abou 
how penitentiaries should be run from my past experience. 5 


Mr. 'Cuarters: How long were you in? | ‘ 


° 


Mr. Grirspacn: Perhaps in the opinion of some people not as long as I should 
have been, but I think I know something about it, and I think the deputy pe 
has stated the case just as I would like to see it done. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 
Q. I would like to ask with regard ‘to the appointment of surgeons, whether they 
the paid full time or part time. 


Witness: As a general’thing they are paid full time. I am not sure that in‘som 
cases it may not be part time. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Would not the rule be the other way, that Ae they are paid part time 
—A. No, I don’t think so. 

[Mr. Newcombe]. ; 
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By the Deena eneen: 


-Q. With regard to promotions, let us take for example in your Inside Service 
here you have, | presume, a certain number of accountants and book-keepers. One 
them resigns or dies, some person has to be promoted to the position. Do you 
any part in that promotion at all?—A. No, I cannot. 
Q. You are not asked for a recommendation?—A. All I can say compatible with 
aw is that there is a vanecaney in my department now, the chief accountant, if 
ou like, and it is desirable to have it filled. I will probably be asked who are 
igible for promotion. 


a By Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. By whom?—A. By the Civil Service Commission. 

¥ _ By the Vice-Chatrman: ( 

Q. In your own department?—A. Yes, if we have any eligible, any accountants. 


se, we have not very much accounting to do but if we have the list would be 
ed. A. B. and © are the only ones here in this line. I think the classifica- 


am asked for a recommendation my viewy is that I cannot give it because Par- 
ament has gone to the trouble of expressly repealing the invitation which formerly 
2 


-Q. I think you stated a while ago formerly it was possible for the deputy minister 
make a recommendation but the regulation was repealed?—A. It was in the 


D ou mean prior to the 1918 Act?—A. Yes. 
Q. I was under the impression that the deputy ministers did make recommenda- 
ns until some time subsequent to the passing of the Act?—A. I am not certain 
her it is in the 1918 Act or a subsequent Act, but just within the last year or two 
hat requirement has been taken out of the statute. 

A. It was the amendment of 19197—A. Yes, it was 1919. 


— By the Vice-Chairman: 


-Q. Do you think it would be better if the deputy minister should have authority 
fo make these promotions within his own department or to recommend to the Govern- 
nent who should be promoted?—A. I don’t think that admits of question seriously. 

2) Q. What is your chief reason for that? Why do you think that system should 
pr revail rather than the present system?—A. Of course, all these men are working 
inder my supervision; IT know every one of them; I know their qualifications ; T know 
| eir deserts and the matter of the discipline of the department requires that the 
ficers should be looking to the deputy minister for approbation and appreciation of 
| services. The whole situation seems to me incompatible with the notion that 


utside authority is to come in and distribute the rewards for good service. 
By Mr. Griesbach: 


: Q. It is the very essence of efficiency and loyalty and co- -operation that the man 
is at the head of the department shall have this power, is it not?—A. I would 


nink so. 


By Mr. Gauthier: 
. On account of your responsibility too? You are responsible for these em- 


t—A. Yes. 
[Mr. Newcombe]. 
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By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. As a matter of fact have there been any promotions made in the Justi 
Department under the new Act which were against the interest of the department 
affairs?—A. As a matter of fact outside of the penitentiaries I do not at the moment 
remember any promotions—any promotions that have been made outside of the 
penitentiaries,/at all events probably, there have been some that have been quit 
satisfactory to me. About penitentiaries I do not express an opinion. : 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Speaking generally, what effect, if any, has the present system of promotior 0 
on the efficiency of the staff, the loyalty of the staff, the feeling that exists through 
the staff?—A. Well, I don’t think that has affected my department, but my view 
that in larger departments it would have a very detrimental effect. 

Q. That is where all the staff feel that the question of their promotion is not 
dependent upon the relationship to their fellow-employees, or relationship to the dep 
minister. Do you think it has the effect of destroying the morale of the staff in an 
way ?—A. That I think is the tendency. I would think so. I confess I do 
appreciate, I do not realize the reasons which have led to that change in the law w 
regard to promotion. 

Q. Let me put the question in another way. You can take any department of the e 
service. /It is all the same. A department necessitates Dominion public business, yo uu 
have Louie keymen in that department. Is it your view that in so far as those keymen — 
are concerned, that those who are responsible for the administration of public busin 
should see that the right people are promoted to those positions of responsibility 4 
Mes. | 

Q. It should not be left to an outsider?—A. Undoubtedly. 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. If you would not mind me interjecting there, Mr. Newcombe, you aad 
that when there is a vacancy the commission asks the deputy minister to name who ai 
eligible for promotion to that position. Now, the procedure the commission adop 
is that those who are eligible are given a rating of efficiency and fitness for the positio 
and seniority. The seniority we can establish ourselves. The efficiency we establis 
by consulting the departmental officers. For instance, in the case of the efficien 
required of that individual from that department— 


Mr. Griespacn: From the deputy minister? 


Hon. Mr. Rocur: Yes. So that consulting the deputy minister and the depar 
ment we make the rating after getting all the information necessary to base t 
rating from the departmental head. The deputy minister if he were making th: 
promotion would go and select one of his eligibles and the others would not have th 
applications taken into consideration at all. One man was selected, they claim 
“many instances, by reason of favouritism. Now they wish to do away with that. They 
say: “Here are half-a-dozen of us in the same branch with much the same claims, bu : 
we have not an opportunity of being rated.’—A. They are much the same as regard 
seniority and everything else, and you must make a selection on some principle. ~ ae 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: You will scarcely get half a dozen men whose claims are all 
the same on efficiency and seniority, but if they are the same efficiency and seniorit 
is a deciding factor. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. What is wrong with drafting on here the system that prevails in army pr 
motions. You have an appointment. You have persons in order of seniority befor 
you. You decide the head, one unit; in this case the head of a subbranch recommend 
the fourth man on the list of seniority. He is immediately required to give reasons 
why he does not recommend the persons in order of seniority. There you have pre- 
cisely the same consideration given to persons your Civil Service Commission gives. 

[Mr. Newcombe]. 
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fect it is the same sort of consideration. You name in your statement what 
s who might get the appointment are considered... If the appointment finally 
a senior man the employees are satisfied because they have all been considered. 
re under the army system you propose to push the fourth man into the Eee 
statement must be made in oe as to ae he has not Behan cen Bie Dats 2 


ort on No. 4 and he sees Mo. 4 has ae Woaeiestioae: 
abe ee Rocue: You don’t take into consideration the au cnag Tine political 


Mr. Griespach: That is so because we are just emerging from the patronage 
em, and it still persists because of the doubt. But if we would ever get the Civil 
ice on a proper basis it would not obtain if the heads of these departments knew 
‘were responsible for the work done in their department, and they were respon- 
le for the appointments. That, in fact, is what is going on at the moment as far 
e it, except it 1s not fbn ley admitted. 

on. Dr. Rocun: I think we all admit in spite of that the service is the most 
t service. 

iy. GRIESBACH: That is a matter of course we would have to go into very care- 
The Civil Service :does not exist for the @ivil Service. It exists for the 


ArcuE: Do you think if you took the opinion of the officials of the department 
they would be in favour of the present system ? 
The Wiryess: I am sure the employees would not, becanse they would be, owing 
pressure, ignored in many, many instances. 
he CHAIRMAN: Have you any further questions to ask Mr. Newcombe? 
Mr. Griespacu: I have not any more. 
Hon. Dr. Rocue: If there is a vacancy occurs in Kingston penitentiary to-morrow, 
ent is asked by the commission if there is anybody eligible on the local 
for promotion. Even then we authorize the department to advertise that 
ti. Applications are directed to be sent in to the warden of the penitentiary. 
arden gives an oral interview to all of those applicants, sizes them up, and 
ir qualifications, their personality, and sends it to the department. Through the 
ent to the commission his rating and the age of the applicant are received. 
‘Mr. Grrespacu: Do the commissioners then make the appointment on the recom- 

ion? 
yn. Mr. Rocue: I don’t know where we have ever made a departure from the 
Brdation of the warden to us, afforded a number of applicants the privilege 
npeting, whereas under the old system that warden, we all know, would be 
enced by the representations of the local member in that constituency to make 
commendation for the one man. 
Mr. Carters: But he would have a good many to select from before he would 
e that recommendation. 
Hon. Mr. Roce: I think you will find whenever a vacancy occurs the member 
hat constituency would get busy immediately and the warden would send in his 
nendation immediately. It would not be made public. It would not be a case 
ing competition. 
Mr. JounsTon: In conjunction with the question previously asked, under the old 
nage system it was claimed it was overloaded, too many appointments were being 
le. Could Mr. Newcombe say this prevailed in his department; were there more 

ntments under the patronage system than we have under the Civil Service? 
itness: No. 

No more?—A. We never got loaded up as you say under the patronage system. 
r got people put into office who had not proper duties to perform, unnecessary 
tments. 

[Mr. Newcombe]. 
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By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. How long have you been in your present position?—A. Oh, too long. 
don’t remember. Since 1893. 

Q. Then you have had experience with all the different sorts of government w 
have had?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 

Q. I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, just what means are taken by the deput 
heads with regard to arriving at the efficiency of any particular individual, profe 
sional or otherwise, more particularly the lower grades. Is there a record kept, or is i 
in the judgment of the deputy himself? 
WITNESS: The regulations require some record of efficiency to be kept. There 

are regulations you know for everything, but I should be surprised to find if there wa 
not a regulation that required efficiency marks to be kept and so far as my experience 
goes I know everybody in my department, and I am perfectly qualified to form a 
accurate estimate as to his capacity, singly and as to his relative capacity with the 
people with whom he is working, and as to what his special qualifications are. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. I see there is another suggestion in this Bill, that is with reference to ne 
classes, ‘‘No new classes shall be established under the classification, neither shall exis 
ing classes or rates of compensation prescribed therefor be altered thereunder, except b 
and with the approval of the Governor in Council.” Then subsection 4 “All person ‘ 
appointed, or temporarily employed under the authority of this Act shall be classified | 
in accordance with the provisions of the Order in Council or of the written authoriza 
tion by or in pursuance of which they are appointed or employed.” What is you 
opinion of the advisability of that?—A. I think under the present law the Govern 
ment- have no control over the classification. These clauses are designed to enabl 
the Governor in Council to classify and to provide that classifications made by th 
commission should be subject to. governmental approval. ; 
Q. Do you think it is desirable?—A. I would think so. J think there ought to 
be some government responsibility for those things. You are really getting rid o 
responsibility and where does it rest? These classifications are very debatable sor 
of things. There is a book there as big as King James’s Bible, that has been sanctione 
by Parliament. Nobody knows what is in it, I venture to say, except with relatio 
to exceptional cases if you have occasion to look it up. Then you will find disparity 
as between different officers of equal degree and power to rectify is not with the 
government. 
Q. Do you think it would be advisable to have fewer classes in your own depart 
ment. Have you too many classes, or is the classification too fine, in a sense, too 
cumbersome?—A. That does not affect me very much. The old system of grades wa 
a very convenient one, but as it stands now every office is classified by itself and it i 
a cumbrous system. I should think it would be found difficult to work in the larg 


departments. 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 

Q. I don’t know whether I have my notes correct or not, but I think you stated 

to the committee that you are now paying more for your legal men under your presen 

classification and method of payment?—A. I daresay we are. I was not raising any 

objection to the pay of the legal staff. If it is apprehended I was raising any objec 

tion to the pay of the legal staff that is certainly a misapprehension. ¢ 

Q. That is what I wish to clear up.—A. Anything I said with regard to that 
was as to the clerical assistance. 


/ 


Witness retired. : : 
The committee adjourned until Monday, the 9th, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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Deputy Minister, Marine and Fisheries Department, to be then called and 


Approved P 
" en eae Chairman. 


ommittee adjourned at 1 o’clock till to-morrow at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Alex. | 


“MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Comittee Room 375, 
Monpay, May 9, 1921. 


he tel Committee appointed to consider Bill No. 122, an Act to amend 
Service Act, 1918, met at 11 o’clock, am. Hon. Mr. Spinney, the Chairman, 


ie: We have to-day Mr. Cory subpoenaed to give evidence. 


W. W. Cory, C.M.G., Deputy Minister of the Interior, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

You ‘have been subpoenaed by the committee to give evidence in regard to the 
of the operations of the Civil ‘Service Commission, so'far as your Department 
erned?—A. Yes, sir. 

We would be very glad to have your statement.—A. Well, do you want just 
al statement? 

a think ; a brief general statement, such as you find it nie ae to regain —A. 


THompson: I think it would be well to have it on the record that Mr. Cory 
fy Minister of the Interior. 


How. many employees, roughly speaking, have you in the Department of the 
inside | and outside *—A. In the Mcunonned of 3,000 or better. 

nd in the Immigration Department/—A. In the Immigration Department, 

uld have, I should think, 400 or 500. 

About 5002—A. About 500. 

So you are dealing with, all told, in the neighbourhood of 3.500 employees ?—A. 


a. none your experience in that respect covers a period of fifteen years?—A. Yes 


How many branches have you in your own department¢’—A. About. thirty 


—A, Of course | can only ine our end of it. The Civil corns end of it 
amiliar with. iY 

Lien Ty ‘Commission a statement 
a statement in detail as to how 
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they act in filling vacancies. Ten of these cases are to be selected ‘by the comm1ssio) 
and two from five different departments, and I expect we will haye that statement 
writing so that wé can examine witnesses upon it. 


By Mr. Picmoion: 


Q. Mr. Cory has just stated that his chief objection to the administration of 
present law is that in his judgment the Civil Service Commission have had too mue 
work thrown upon them. Is that what you said#—A. Yes, sir, under the Act. 

Q. Would you explain us a little more in detail what you mean?—A. Taking 
Imperial Act as a pattern—and I fancy we have to admit that they have got a pre 
efficient and capable Civil Service in England—the Civil Service Commission deal or 
with the appointments of members in the third and second divisions. They have 1 
ats they elnely pore under an Bribie in Council. Technical, professional and tho 


assume is a minister, Spe on a eo from the commission that th nal 
who is recommended for appointment is qualified for the position. $ 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ‘ + | 


Q. Just what a you mean by technical pee peculiar?—A. That is the wordi 

their own Act. . aN 
Q. Have you got the exact wording of their Act there?—A. I think Ih 

(Reads). 

“Tn case the head of a department.” 

This is Clause 7. “In case the head of a department to which a situa 

belongs and the Treasury shall consider that the qualifications in respect 

knowledge and ability deemed requisite for such situation are wholly or in pa 

professional, or DinerwaLe peculiar, and not aca aed to be acquired int 


ee of the department and the Treasury shall ete that it woud be fort 

public interest that the prescribed examination and the rules in regard to a 
should be wholly or partially dispensed with, the commissioners may, if th 
think fit, dispense with such examination, wholly or partially, and with su 
rules in regard to age, and may grant their certificate of qualification up 
evidence satisfactory to them that the said person is fully qualified in respect 
age, health, character, and knowledge and ability.” 


Q. You hold apparently that under English regulations the classes ae off 
referred to are appointed directly bythe government upon the \Civil Service Comm 
sioners merely stating that the man to be appointed has the necessary Bs 
A. Yes sir. 

Q. Then these appointments are not competitive 2—A, Not competitive, no. — 
was the provision under our Act of 1908. 


i ‘ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They would not have to quality for temporary dunoimbmente toe No. 
has been the practice in England since May, 1855, and it has gone down through varlo 
stages during the following years. This is what was in effect in 1910. 

ryy ad 
By Mr. Thompson: : 
Q. What type of civil servant is selected by that’: method4—A. Under the old 


draughtsmen, and people of like qualifications. 
Q. Technical?—A. Yes. Technical or otherwise peculiar. 
[Mr. W. W. Cory.] 
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y Hon. Mr. Calder: | 
In the past we did not have any qualifying examination for those appoint- 
¢—A. No, sir. 
Q. Assume for the time being that we made a change and appointed those men 
ly, do you think we should have a qualifying examination?’—A. No sir. 
. Why not?—A. Usually these men are all graduates of a university in Arts as 
«e pas i in. their particular bee of a une A lawyer is usually either a graduate 


ia 


Q. Then you think it would not be necessary to prescribe any examination at all? 
2 a those men p they have passed their Sens would have the necessary 


ois: “Tf ce want a man for special ie bid man Nase is in charge of rons 
ular service has a knowledge of the men in that particular line of work, and he 


: knowledge that our men who have trained in that work have; they could not 
Q. Give me an illustration? You want a surveyor for example. They advertise 
| surveyor.—A. Yes. | 

). and they get say 20 applications from men who are fully qualified, who have 
essary certificates. Why could not they select a surveyor from amongst those 
oe ee They ele nae a surveyor out of the 20 Seabee Bae ah 


wer to do it. ‘ 

You heard Mr. Newcombe’s evidence. Mr. ea aly for example, suggested 
t in the case of euards i in penitentiaries and other appointments, these appointments 
be made directly on. cee recommendation of the warden running the institution. 


all the work that is carried on in surveying in the Department of the ieee 
Tf a change was made in the law at all, would you think that a change should 
ein this way, that appointments in that class should be made directly on the 
(Mr. W. W.. Cory.{ 
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recommendation of the Surveyor General who is responsible for all survey work carrie 
on?—A. Yes, sir, that would be perfectly satisfactory to me. 
Q. If the law were changed, should the appointment or recommendation be mad 
simply upon Order in Council without any limitation at all?—A. I think that if I we é 
a minister in charge of a department, | would much prefer to have the Surveyor Ge n- 
eral’s recommendation as a basis for the Order in Council. Under the constitutio 
of course, if the Civil Service Commission does not intervene, the minister 
responsible. He makes the appointments. But I would be very glad to have ~ 
recommendation of the Surveyor General in the appointment of a surveyor for a 
particular purpose. 


By Mr. Thomjson: \ 
Q. Would you have the Surveyor General’s recommendation alone in regard ‘i 
appointment of an officer; that would simply be his advice to the Minister of 
Interior 2—A. Simply his advice to the Minister of the Interior. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Suppose that the minister did not take his advice?—A. The ieee wou 
_ have the right to do that if he hked. We might get a reasonably satisfactory survey 
but I would be prepared to take the Surveyor General’s recommendation in every ¢ 
Q. If we changed the law back to where it was left to the Governor in Coune 
which in these cases would be the Minister of the Interior, to make appointme 
would you not be going back to the old patronage system as we call it?—A. Well, 
that might be quite true, but at the same time, even in the old days, so far as surveyo 
were concerned: 1 never found that we had very much difficulty in my sixteen years’ 
experience. 
Q. Is it true that patronage that may have been exercised in  oninee ee with 
appointments ot that class interfered with the administration of the department ? 
No, sir. Out of say 35 chiefs of parties, there would not be perhaps more than five o1 
six recommended to the Surveyor General that he would not have taken him 
Our principle was simply this: A surveyor had a contract, and if he turned o 
to be a capable surveyor and did his work satisfactorily, he was always kept.on the 
and he would get a job next year if he wanted it. 
Q. Well now, I think we can get to the heart of the thing so far as your vy 
is concerned in this way. I am speaking now of the ‘technical expert, professional 
man. In your view the commission should not go through the formalities the 
through’ now and make these appointments as they do at the present time?—A. 
they ‘should not. I mean you are not getting any efficiency, and you are getting 
great deal of delay by having the fa es made in that way. You are n 
setting any added efficiency. os 


’ 

By the Chairman: 

Q. That is the point I want brought out. In your experience, in having ‘appoi 
ments made through the Civil Service Commission, have you experienced great 
lay in having these appointmnts made?—A. Very considerable delay. We are 
talking about technical appointees. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You hold the view that this Ere of appointments. should be taken fro 
under the commission ?—A. Yes. ; 
@. You must have either one thing or the other. The appointments must th 
be made direct by the Fovernor in Council on the recommendation of the mini 
—A. Exactly. a y 
Q. Or those appointments should be made on the recommendation of your as 
officer who is responsible for carrying on that work. plus yourself as deputy head 
the department ?—A. Yes. i 
[Mt  W:. W... Cory] 
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al, if t had ‘the making conte shirk sont Spee ih ae way. 
1S oN latter /—A. Yes, but you cannot control the et 


es and I do not faney that very many iininisars will i tk Ee, oe denote 
ee way, without having at least consulted the Deputy ‘Minister, who consults 
nan at the head ‘of the Service. 

Q. In your experience, as a matter of fact, a het of professional men alto- 
", and including professional men, Ministers have made appointments?—A. Yes. 
. Contrary to the views of the Deputy Head or the other officer concerned ?— 
Rt 1s quite true, Sir. 

Q. That is what you call, political patronage’—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Were they incapable men?—A. I would not say that they were in all cases. 
e have had some incapable men appointed in that way, and some in the other. 

oe wt) How would they compare with ‘the appointments made the other way ?— 
G) not think there is a great deal of difference. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q I think you said not more than five or six out of thirty-five would have the 
ommendation of the Surveyor-General’—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you care to state what proportion under the system would not have 
e recommendation of the Surveyor General?—A. No. All I do know is that the 
yor General’s recommendation has not been adopted in toto for reasons that 
erhaps perfectly satisfactory to the Civil Service ‘Commission. 

Q. oe you state the proportion?—A. No, I could not do that. 


a By the Hon. Mr. Calder: 


ig 

Q. Is the Surveyor General consulted? Does he review the applications where 
ointments are made—A. [ think he has been present. I do not know whether 
is p esent in every case, but he has been present and his views have not prevailed. 


ee 


Li Mr. Scott: 


Bie up the whole thing, in your experience, your conclusions are that ia 
kk practically to the old system which obtained for these particular appoint- 
, you think it is really better for efficiency than the present methods‘—A. Yes. 


“By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Can you tell us wherein the’ present system really falls down, if it does fall 
I mean so far as Mra men are PORE Before you aRNer at 


What class of Scenic ’—A. We pos A aulie engineers, we te hydro- 
we have geodetic, we have the ordinary field engineer, the reclamation ser- 


"Do astronomers come atides your department’—A. Yes, but they are in 
r class. ‘They are technical men A professional men—technical men at least. 


Q. on the main branch aN a ane Jt is under the minister, but 10K 


[Mr. W. W. Cory.f 


& 
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Q. Coming back to my question, what are your main reasons for considerin, 
that the present system does not produce the results you think it should produce? a 
A. To a large extent in the delay in making appointments, and that is why I say 
that in my opinion the Civil Service Commission have got too much to do. Prior t 
1918—in 1917—the Civil Service Commission consisted of two commissioners, 
secretary,-ten clerks and a messenger. Now to-day it is a very: much larger an 
more ponderous concern than it was then. I faney there are two hundred or more 
employees in the Civil Service Commission. Now we have to-day, just simply ii 
requisitions for filling ordinary vacancies in our slate, from one end of the country to 
the other, two hundred and thirty-two applications that we have made, dating fron 
the 2nd of March up to the present time, of which we have not had even an acknow 
ledgement from the Civil Service Commission; that is the bulk is local appointments 
which should not in the main to my mind take long to fill, stenographers and jun 
‘clerks and that sort of thing. So that when you find great delay in the ordinar, 
appointments like that, necessarily these other appointments take very much long' 
Take our forest products laboratory; we contemplate and are trying to get appoin 
ments there. The first difficulty was to have the remuneration fixed at a sufficie 
figure to induce those we had there to stay, or to induce others to come in. The 
appointments were advertised I think on two or three occasions. We got nobod 
to apply, and those that were with us who were hoping for something, got better 
jobs and went away from us. I understand we have to-day—and this is almost tw 
years ago, 1919, I think, when the trouble started: 1 it was 1918—we have one positio 
not filled yet. 

Q. Your criticism so far has been, not against the appointments made but 
because of the delay in making the appointment?—A. Well. I think, Mr. Calder. 
if they hadn’t got so much to do we would get more expedition in what they ar 
trying to do. I have not any doubt the Civil Service Commission are doing the ver 
best they can, but when you take into consideration that they have appointments 
to all branches in the service, even to the man who has to chop the right of way for the 
surveyor out in the woods, the technical man and everything else, classification 
re-organization, transfers and all these things, there are a great many of them whic 
are of interest to the department alone; it seems to me that it makes such a tremen 
dous amount of work that I think it cannot operate—not efficiently. a 

Q. Boiled down, your view is that Parliament passed on to the ‘Commission to 
much work?—A. Yes. 

Q. That they were not sufficiently organized and they are not sufficiently fa 3 
_ to handle that work expeditiously now’—A. Yes. It is not because they are not t 
ing. I think they are doing the very best they can do, and if you add three super-men 
or a dozen super-men, I do not think they could handle the situation thrust on th 
to-day. We are scattered from one ocean to the other, and have all sorts and clas 
of people, and it is difficult to put in any organization or system theta is going to righ 
the matter, and just fill the gaps as they occur. 

Q. Suppose the Commission had another year or two to work out their pias 1X 
got properly organized to handle the work that is given them, would your objection 
disappear ?—A. I would have to be a year or two years older before I could tel 
whether that was going to have the effect or not. 

Q. Do you think the Commission could bring into being a sufficiently satisfactory 
organization within a reasonable time to handle all these things?—A. I do not. 

Q. That is your conviction?—A. That is my sincere conviction, 

Q. I think the Committee is sufficiently familar with the process gone throu 
to make appointments. They must advertise and get the applications in, an 
probably have to write on the examination; the applicants in most cases have to do it 
Usually a Board must be appointed of some kind to consider all the applications 
and your judgment is that that takes too long?—A. Yes. 

[Mr. W.: W. Cory.] 


ive work is injured by not being able to have that appointment made quickly ?— 
In a great many cases. In some cases it does not make any difference whether 
e appointment is made to-day or next month. 

Give me an illustration where you want one made quickly, and where you 
coe get it made quickly?—A. Well, I do not know. We ask for almost anything, 
id we cannot get it quickly, but in some cases where it seems to me we ought to get 
in appointment made, it takes on an average, I am told, by our officers, two months. 
t is an average all over the service of two months to get a person appointed. Take 
eligible list; the Civil Service has an eligible list of fifty names all qualified for 
particular position. A good deal of difficulty arises in this way: we have a thousand 
dollar position here. The eligible list shows that number one is in Vancouver; well, 
cannot get that number one at once, and number one wants to know whether we 
e going to pay his travelling expenses and that sort of thing, down here, and we 
ve to write and say “Not on this appointment. we cannot do that,’ and he says 
have a better job than you have offered right here, I do not think I will take it.” 
a two is In St. John, New Brunswick, and perhaps we find that number two— 
Q. These are new appointments ’—A. Yes. Number two possibly has got another 
osition, ‘and does not want it, and number three and number four, and we possibly 
get down to number five or six. He is a resident in Ottawa, and I claim in that 
‘case, in a small position, we should give it to any man on the eligible list if he is in 
Ottawa, and we want him quickly. But under the regulations of the commission they 
have to offer it to number one, or he may come along and say “I am on the list, why 
was I not offered the position”? but that all goes to make delay. 

Q. Personally I would like to have a concrete example if possible, to indicate how 
e service of the department has been detrimentally affected by any delay in any 
particular case. Will you be able to think it out?—A. Oh, I could get it. I did not 

is think of that particular phase of it, however. 

Q. Could you not prepare a statement along that line and let us have it¢—A. 
es, I think I could do that. Take, for instance, our appointment of an agent at 
rdeen, Scotland, I think that the position was first advertised in the early part of 
fall, perhaps in August or September, somewhere along there—it must have been 
jer than that, it must have been last spring. We got our man. We finally got 
man appointed about the 23rd December or somewhere early in ‘December, and when 
» notified him he asked if he could stay at home until after Christmas or after New 
; and we allowed him to do it. The importamt part of our season in immigration 
from the month of October in through the winter. By the time we get to February 
-actically have done our work for that'season. That is one instance of delay. 
e other hand when we required a man for Desmoines, Iowa, it did not take very 
ong, because there were two at that last examination who were pretty well on a par 
with the other, so that this man was on the waiting list, and they assigned him to 
1s so that we did not have very much delay in that. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Mr. Cory said that his objection to the present practice is not that the appoint- 
s, so far as qualifications are concerned, are unsatisfactory, but the chief objec- 
s on account of the delay in making the appointments. I would like to ask him 
y ether, if he reverted to the old practice he could cut out some of the delay, some of 
rocedure that is gone through by the present Civil Service Commission. For 
ice they hold examinations. Will he still retain that method of ascertaining the 
ements, or would he cut some of those out, and if so would he suggest that that — 
se done by the Civil Service in view of saving time. Does he think they would 
‘ a Mr. Ww. W. Cory. f 
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be so over-burdened with work that there would be undue delay ?—A. No, I think that 
if they had less to do there would not be the great delay. 
Q. You approve of their method of finding out the qualifications of the applican 
—A. Yes, in the lower grades of the service, up to the chief positions I think the 
commission could do that very well. 
Q. And if it got back into the hands of the deputy minister or of the departme 
itself, do you suggest that the same methods of ascertaining qualifications shoul 
be observed ?—A. I would suggest that the ordinary clerical staff of the departme 
—I would not suggest that the system of obtaining them be changed. I think th 
that is a function which the Civil Service Commission can exercise as well as anyo 
Q. You were referring to the engineers?—A. To the technical positions. 
Q.-Would you suggest, if the appointments were in the hands of the depar [ 
ment, that these technical men would still be required to go through the pracee) ur 
that now obtains?—-A. No, I would not. 
Q. If that is the case, why could not the Civil Service Commission adopt 
same plan of arriving at a decision/—A. If they did that, they would cut out a gre 
deal of the delay. ? . 
Q. That is all you are objecting to?—A. I am not objecting, but I do think | 
= technical man, who is head of a particular service in the Government, has ma 
concern in the success of that service than any other man in it except the minis 
and deputy-minister. If there is a vacancy for a special class of work he would fi 
the man best qualified for that position. He would probably write to the man a le 
as we used to do, and if that man was open to take the position he would make 
recommendation. If you put that position up to competition there wu be 99 ou 
100 who would not apply. 
Q. You,are getting on new ground now. What I was trying to eee at was 
causes of delay. That seems to be your chief ground of complaint—A. No. 
Q. I was trying to find out if some other method could not be adopted—A. 
chief objection is not to delay. Im the technical service, even though they use 
very best judgment that they can, they are probably not going to get the best 
for the position. : 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: oe 


Q. You object not only to the delay, but to the method that is followed? 
aLes SIP. x 
Q. If I understood Mr..-Newcombe rightly, he gave evidence to the offcist 
men whom he considered qualified would not apply and submit themselves to exami 
tion—A. That is very largely the case in the higher branches of the service. % 

Q. Do you find that in your department?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. You think that the Civil Service Commission gets fewer appligatinnn ene 
know they get plenty of applications, but it is usually the man who has not ve 
large practice, or who has not been particularly suecessful who is prepared Tom 
part in any competition that comes along. 

Q. Would you say from your knowledge that the better class men will not ap; 
—-A. I think so. Unless you have your remuneration away up above what I think 
Government ought to pay, I do not think you will get the best men to apply. — 

Q. Under these circumstances, you think it would be better for the dome 
itself to go and try to get the man they want?—A. I think it is very much better ¢ 
the position should seek the man than that the men should seek he position, especia a 
in professional work of any kind. 


it 


By Mr. Euler: ; Ht 


Q. Would you say that only in regard to technical Positions 2—A. Yes. 
iMr. W_ W. Cory.] 
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“upon your department as a business in certain respects not 


| than | we got Watone In certain cases i am sure we have not as as eba 


ae Bash Mr. Thompson: 

a. I would like to ask Mr. Cory as to how the process of selection originates. 
ien one of his chiefs requires assistance, what is the procedure that is adopted? 
Hon. Mr. Carper: Take a concrete case, say that of an assistant astronomer. 


‘By Mr. Thompson: 
Q. Yes.—A. We simply notify the commission that we have a vacancy. 
Q. ‘That i is not what I mean. I want to set aide to the bed-rock. I am not so 


t?—A. We simply notify the commission. 

-Q. Who notifies you?—A. We know as soon as a vacancy occurs on our staff. 
—Q. Suppose that there is no vacancy. Suppose that that chief of staff wanted two 
ore assistants, for temporary work.—A. If they were not permanent men, we would 
mply ask the Civil Service Commission for a couple of temporary men. If a 
anent man is wanted, the first thing we have to do is to ask the Oivil Service 
mmission—no, first of all, we have to create a new position by Order in Council. 

= Q. Perhaps I have not made myself ¢lear. But you must be advised by some one 
that this position has to be filled —A. Absolutely. 

Q. How do you satisfy yourself that it is necessary to employ these men?—A. I 
ply ask the chief of the branch. He goes down and makes a written report that he 
s one or two men in addition. 

Q. Then what do you do?—A. If we have not a man that we can transfer from 
other branch—_ 

(Qe ne ot all, what do you do to satisfy yourself that that man requires assist- 
A* Mr. Gibson possibly will go down to the branch and look it over, and if 
iys that another man is not required we do not ask for him. 

Q Does that happen often?—A. Undoubtedly. If it is Just simply a position 
‘a temporary man we would transfer from some other branch ohne or two men to 
the load until the condition-gets normal again when these men revert back to 
ld positions. : 


ably ask the Civil Service Commission for a temporary man, that is, if we 
tisfied that the help is required, for three or six months. 

. And you give the qualifications that are necessary/—A. Yes, we give the 
i acter of the work. f 

). Is an increase in the staff of any branch made without your knowledge or 
1t?—A. No, none whatever. 

. Suppose that you wanted to dismiss a man who was permanently employed, 
s the procedure followed in that case?—A. We would have to make a report to 
‘Service Commission. 


ae jane Mr. Calder: 


[Mr. W. W. Cory.[{ 
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Q. You do it yourself?—A. The minister does it. ei 
Q. There is no reference to the commission?’—A. Not in a case of dismissal fail d 
cause, although I am not certain that we do not report the fact to the Civil Service 
Commission. 


By Mr. Thompson: 


Q. Do you require to have an order in council passed for every dismissal ta 
Yes, sir. 
| Q. Giving the cause of dismissal?—A. Sometimes it is not desirable to set out in 
the body of the order the reasons for dismissal, but there is a memorandum for th 
minister on the face of it, so that if he is asked a question about it he can give an 
explanation as to why the man has been dismissed from the service. 

Q. ‘When the work is light in one branch, can you transfer some of your men to- 
another’?’—A. We can transfer. We never ask for a new appointment unless wi 
absolutely know it is necessary. , 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. Would you say that your service is over-manned?—A. No, sir, I do not thin os 


1 1s: { 

Q. Neither inside nor outside?—A. Woes inside nor outside. Even those 
people that are being retired under the Act, some of them are not fit. They were with 
us and have been with us for a great many years. The work has to go on just the — 
same but even in some cases there we have to put on a new man to take the plac 
of the one who has retired. 

Q. Take the case of filling a vacancy say for an accountant. Say that fad 
accountant has died.. You immediately notify ‘the commission. You must appoint: 
a successor?’—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You immediately notify the Civil Service Commission that that. vacancy 
exists?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. They then take ae necessary steps to fill that vacaney?—A. What we 
frequently do is that we ask that a man be promoted, and that the lower position be” 
filied by a new Ps Aa 

Q. In the case of an entirely new appointment—say that your work has increas 
in some direction and you must have a new appointment—in that case, you notif. 
the Civil Service ‘Commission setting out the qualification of ‘the man you want, ane 
then that position must be approved by the commission and by an order in coune 
—A. We have first of all to create the position. We have to arrange with the Cin 
Service ‘Commission as to the remuneration that will be attached to that position. 


and we apply to the Civil Service Commission for someone to fill that vacaney. 


By My. Fuler: \ 
Oo Would you have any eet ee as to vane the ae department 


tion 5 ith tobaad to it ci be He like to sare ones micas is any definite policy und 
which these men are working. Is a close watch kept to see whether it is possible 
cut down the staff in the department?—A. We ean transfer. 
Q. I did not cateh that-—-A. If one branch has more people than they ca 
profitably use, we will transfer some of them to another branch that is short- handed 
The Surveyor-General’s branch is now short some 20 odd employees, and if there is 
over-plus at the Geodetic or Reclamation or some other branch, we simply send then 
to the other branch. 
Q. But you would have no knowledge as to whether the department is over 
manned except what is reported to you?—A. ‘Mr. Gibson is a very capable young mar 
He was trained in business long before he came into the service, and he passes roun 
fMr. W. W. Cory.] 
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1 time to time. If we have any suspicion in a particular case that things have 
a little weak in some quarter, he goes down and looks it up. If he finds more 
1 in one branch than can be profitably used, we slip them over to another where 
‘can be used profitably. 

Q. There is a definite policy of watching that?—A. We do that at least twice 
ar, and oftener than that some years. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
/Q. You have a number of land offices throughout Western (Canada?—A. Yes. 


» Q. Who is your chief amber’: in charge of ,them?—A. H.'s. ‘Cuttle. 

Q. I think you have a number of inspectors as well.—A. és, sir. 

na Do these inspectors report annually as to the transfer of members of a staff, 

3 to whether the staff is over-manned, whether any additions are required and that 
of thing ?—A. They report oftener than once a year, sometimes as often as four 
‘imes a year. 5 } 

: Q. The inspectors are passing reund from time to time, from one office to the 
ither?—A. Yes, sir. | 

 Q. And it is the same in the Immigration Department?—A. The same in the 

migration Department. 

Q. Hw many inspectors are there who are checking up the work?—A. We have 

travelling inspector for the eastern district, a travelling inspector for ‘the western 

rict, and a travelling inspector for the Pacific. 

£@): And over these three you have a chief?—A. Yes, we have a chief inspector in 

the various districts. 

oh ~ Q. Do you get reports from all of them from time to time as to the staff?—A. As 
te “staff requirements. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. As a matter of fact do they ever report that the staff is over-manned?—A. No, 
are very careful, and we do not over-man. 

Q. Conditions might change, and what is quite necessary to-day might be cut 
down?—A. Take the Immigration Department, that is not the case, because we are — 
p a more than we have done ever since I have been in the department. 


’ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


6 Take your land offices, how many have you closed in the last five years ahs 
five years we have closed Maple Creek, Medicine Hat, Red Deer, and possibly— 
a. Did you close Weyburn?—A. Yes, we closed Weyburn, but I think, perhaps, 
at is longer ago than five years. 

— Q. You have done the same with regard to immigration halls?—A. Yes, we have 
ne the same with them. 

. For the purpose of reducing the staff?—A. Yes. You see the records of the 
fabes have to be transferred, perhaps broken up and put into two or three offices, 
d adding new territory always creates a little more service, and the most efficient 
he old men were transferred to the new Offices. Those that we cannot assimilate 


ply let go. 


By Mr. Thompson: 


im Gy Are men transferred from your department to other Peete ieee, ‘Yes. 
d from: other departments to our department. 
Q What is the process there?—A. For instance, if a man wants to come to my 
artment from any department, I consult the deputy minister as to whether or not 
willing this man should Jeave to come to us for a special purpose. If he agrees 
lave ° to get the consent of the Civil Service Commission for the transfer. 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: — : : 


Q. Have you reduced your staff in the Yukon?—A. We have reduced it I fane 
more than any other department in the Yukon. We will probably reduce it a little 
more. We are down pretty near to rock bottom there. | 

Q. Take British Columbia, have you made any reductions there?—A. We have not 
not recently. We were going to close the office at Revelstoke, and make a littl 
consolidation there, but we have never done that. 

Q. Coming back to the Bill now before the committee, it suggests that certair 
positions, and certain classes of officials should be taken from under the commissio 
Now, in your department, to what extent should the proposed law go in that respec 
What classes of officials, in your judgment, should be taken from under the Civil 
Service Commission ?—A. Of course, as I said, I think the technical men—I think 
that would be in the interests of the service if they were taken away. Then some | 
the superior positions, perhaps the man whose range of salary was three thousand or 
better, which amounts to very few in the aggregate—there might be some advanta: 
looking about and getting a special man for a special position. : 

Q. Could you give us one illustration of what you have in mind? Let me help 
you; in my own department, take Mr. White, who is our chief officer in the United 
States?—A. Yes. 

Q. If he dies or resigned to-morrow ?’—A. I think we could select a man to fi 
his position much better than the Civil Service, Commission. 

Q. Take J. Obed Smith; if anything happened to him; he is not a sade 
man?—A, No, he is a responsible administrative officer, a very important one, and 
I think we could fill the position. \ 

Q. Would you put it in this way; that in your judgment all heads of brat 
and all officers for fairly large duties should be appointed direct?—A. I think the 
whole service outside of Canada—because it is all a local service—for instance we 
have in the United States an agent and a stenographer; that stenographer gets a 
better position, and she leaves on a couple of days’ notice. That man has nobody | 
in his office but his stenographer, and it is essential he should get one quickly, an 
we do not appoint them in Canada and send them to the United States. It is essential 
he should get one and get one in that locality. He is the man that has to work with 
the stenographer, and he has to depend upon the stenographer, and it seems to m 
he is in the better position to select the person within twenty-four hours than tl 
Civil Service Commission could by any system of posting notices or advertising in 
the papers, and they generally come back to the one selected. As far as the Civyi 
Service Commission is concerned, where a man reports in his opinion that a certain 
person should be appointed, I do not think the Civil Service Commission have in a 
_ single instance asked us to take anybody else. For instance we put a girl on; I thin 
they allow us in Great Britain ninety days to put a girl on temporarily. If th 
certificate of her appointment does not get back in ninety days, that young lady wi 1 
have to work without salary until her certificate comes along. 

Q. In your judgment our entire service in Great Britain and United States 
should be taken from under the Civil Service Commission ?—A. Yes, I cannot see anv 
useful service that the commission performs in connection with it. My own con- 
viction is that their great service can be performed right here in the Inside Servi 
at Ottawa. That is what the old Act contemplated in 1908, and that is where 
think jtheir greatest field of usefulness and operation will be found. However, out 
our western offices or in Canada anywhere they can probably make those appoint- 
ments just as well as we can. I have no objection to their doing it if they have 
not too much to do, and they ean do it quickly. : 

Q. We have three classes; we have your technical and scientific men; that 
one class. Secondly, you say that in your judgment your offices in Great Brita 
and United States should be taken from under the commission. Then in the third 

[Mr. W. W. Cory.] a 
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he two illustrations—you would make that apply to your chief man in charge of 
and office at Winnipeg?—A. Yes. You see if the whole service is excepted 
the commission that would include the chief man at Winnipeg. 

. You have not suggested so far to except your whole service. You suggested 
> far as the clerical staff is concerned that it might as well go under the com- 
oe Yes. I would exclude the land agents, possibly the assistant agents, 
our chief inspectors, so far as our Outside Service is _ concerned. 

, L do not know that I 


> oy other class. 

Q. Take the city of Ottawa; would you exclude any in the Inside Service? Let 
ne give you an illustration; suppose Mr. Gibson resigned or dies to-morrow? He 
your deputy minister?—A. Yes. 

Q Suppose he dies to- morrow4—A. | think | could select a man better than 


Q. Why ?—A. Because I baaw exactly the kind of man I want. The personal 
* 2 anda enters into a position ot aa pate iT cannot do business unless I have 


~ Q. Would not that purpose be served if you made a recommendation to the Civil 
ce Commission and they made the appointment?—A. I would not make any 
mmendation if that were the particular person I wanted. 

Q. They would in probability appoint the man you named?—A. IT do not see any 
in that. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Calder: } 


i Q. On the other hand you have a dozen men in the department all of whom 
; 1k that in the course of time they have a chance for the appointment?—A. Yes. 
. By eliminating the merit system, the promotional system, by not allowing all 
ese ten or twelve men to compete—would that not have a rather depressing effect 
n the service’—A, We pee never had any difficulty in that way before the Civil 


per classes. There is Heueps ee one or two steps a a man ne nile Be 
. liable to get by promotion, until he is at the top of that particular service. If 
open that service again it is quite possible a new man may be brought into the 
ice ae put over his head. He is ne ered that. _ He ae “we have to 


By Mr. Thompson: 


Under the present system there is the chance of a man being put over him ?— 
not under this Civil Service Commission. I think they are guarding that 


PMin! AWAWe;, Cony: | 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: ng ; 
Q. But if we reverted to the old system the civil servants would have a feeling : 
that someone might be brought in over their heads?—A. Yes. ; 4 
Q. And consequently they object very strongly to these appointments being made ; 
outside of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes, and I dare say 99 per cent of the : 
men there to-day were brought in under the old system. a 
Q. Under the old system was there a fairly large percentage of men brought in “i 
over the heads of the servants then existing?—A. I do not think there was a very large — 
number, I remember in regard to our Commissioner of Dominion Lands, when there Me 
was a vacancy there we brought a man well acquainted with land matters from the — 
West, and put him in as Commissioner of Dominion Lands. I do not think that was % 
any disadvantage to these other men, because they were purely and solely inside men. 
The Commissioner of Dominion Lands is a man who has to have not only a very wide ~ 
knowledge of land matters, but a realization of the position of the man who goes on 
the land. Until I became deputy minister I fancy there were men in the service — 
twenty-five years dealing with land matters who had never been west of Arnprior. 
I immediately allowed a lot of them to go out, and I think our service has benefited bs 
a great deal. If you were simply to promote a man like that into the position of . 
Commissioner of Dominion Lands, the agents in the West would not have very much ~ 
confidence in his experience and ability. 5 a 
Q. You ‘said you had about how many branches/—A. Between twenty-six and. — 


et en ee, ot 


see 


thirty in our service. i. 
Q. And over each one of these branches there is a chief man?—A. Yes. a 

5 ‘ ae é ays \ Ne 

Q. Who is responsible for the administration of it?—A. Yes. ) 


Q. Would you take from under the commission all of these appointments ?—A. - 
Some of them are minor branches. We have probably ten or twelve important a 


branches. We have probably ten or twelve important branchesetaoin taoinmdlshrdl 4 
branches. Take the Forestry for instance, if a position became vacant in the Forestry ; 


he 


to-morrow, I would not recommend a new man to come in to fill the position; I would | 
ask that one of the men in the service be promoted, and that is the same in a great a 
many cases; because you have the power to bring in and appoint it does not follow — 
that every time there is a vacaney you do appoint someone from the outside. That : 
was not the condition in the old service. We regularly appointed those who were — 
proper to be promoted to the heads of the various branches; the heads over three — 
quarters of our branches are old employees who have been in the service twenty-five to — 
thirty years and have grown up from the ground. i 

Q. Confine it to the chief branches. You have about a dozen of those?—A. Yes. ' 

Q. You must depend for the running of your department upon the qualifications — 
of those ten or twelve men?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your key men, so to speak?—A. Yes. 

Q. And from what you said before, I would judge that you place a good deal of % 
reliance upon a man’s personal qualities rather than his ability to write on an 
examination of that kind?—A. Yes. . 

Q. That is personal. It is the question of character and ability to meet the 
public, the question of contact and judgment, in men of that kind comes in?—A. ~ 
Yes. a 

Q. Would you say those factors are not weighed by the commission in their i 
appointment ?—A. I do not think they have as good an opportunity of doing it as ts 
have. The Civil Service Commission I think is very largely in the same position — 
I would be if I had the same power, not perhaps that the commissioners themselves are ~ 
approached, but they have a very large organization there now, and civil servants can’ 
very easily approach those men and I have no doubt that they would do it. I have no _ 
knowledge that they do, but I have a very strong suspicion that they are asking, in ‘ 
the matter of promotion, where you cannot reward merit in your own department— 4 
[Mir OW. ew. Cory] vi 


vice; he has got energy and ability, and he is faithful, and he does not watch the 
k, but he is looking after his job, and not only looking after his job, but is looking 

romotion, and he is probably getting a knowledge of the man who is above him, 
en. it comes there is a vacancy for this young man to be promoted, if you cannot 
him by giving him that promotion, where are you going to get your service? 


open it to all departments, and some chap gets that promotion, because he can 
e a better examination than this young man can do, you are going to destroy the 
usiasm of that young man for doing more useful work. 

Q. What part do you play in promotion?—A. I play no part at all sir. 

~Q. ff the head of your Timber Branch over here in the Interior Branch dies 
: \Orrow, and a successor had to-be appointed, you have nothing to say in regard to 
hat promotion /—A. Excepting the Civil Service Commission as a matter of courtesy 
ask me for my views possibly, but under the law I have no function to perform at all. 
€), Under the law?—-A. Under the law I have no function to perform at all. 
The Commission may or may not aay you, ae as ae chose /—A. Yes. 


sl ee dation, ie Civil Soiree Cc ommission may t re Ne ivak fey aS not Have 
o take it if they do not want to. 
Q. Have you any illustration in mind—we will not ask you for any names—of 
ere they do not take your recommendation ?—A. I have not made any recommenda- 
to the Commission for some time in reference to eee Itaigets, not hogy 


deg to promotion. 

me Q. If under this Act you are not called upon to make a na aE Rahs would 
m feel like making one?—A. No, I do not think so. 

i Your tendency would be to keep away from?’—A. No, IT do not want to mix 


Why /—A. Simply because [ have not the responsibility in the matter. Hf I 
‘the recommendation and it is not taken, that does not lend encouragement to 
paren 

Q. Supposing in the Timber Branch four or five fellows are eligible, and under 
you are not required to make a recommendation, if you made one, would they 
we etnaly that you made that a Den canioE 2—A. I do not think there 


ye Mr. Euler: 


You expressed the opinion pe = need be vay eh by reason of 


é be ‘promoted and who: should not 4 Relay il Head rae you said 
th , that it applied only to the technical officer and to the heads of the department. 
You aid a few moments ago something which led me to believe that you also made 
that apply to the rank and file of the department /—A. In connection with promotion ‘ 
-Q. With promotion only?—A. Yes. 

. Would I be right in saying that the appointments of the Civil Service in your 
| partment ‘should be confined only to the rank and file of employees?—A. Oh yes. 
‘And that the technical officer Dhan be appointed upon the recommendation 
the Deputy, Head of the Department /— . That is my view. 

Q. Wow far would you go in the alee service ?—A. I say in the outside service 
-J think I answered Mr. Calder in that way a few moments ago—the agents of 
) jon Lands, their assistants possibly, and the inspectors, the chief inspector, 


rious sub-inspectors. 
: [Mr. W. W. Cory.] 
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Q. That would leave some for the Commission?—A. Yes, there are not a great 
many. We have only about sixteen agents out there, and that would make sixtee 
assistants, and perhaps a great many have not assistants, and then there are 
four inspectors, and a chief inspector. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: : 

Q. It would not apply to filing clerks, stenographers, book-keepers and accountants 
—A. No, that is not important. I think the Civil Service Commission can do tha 
as well as we can. ‘a 
Q. Summed up, if I catch your idea, it is this: in so far as the administratio 

of public business is concerned that you get greater eflicieney by leaving with th 
department the appointment of the responsibile chief officers?—A. Yes, or at leas 
that the Deputy Minister and the minister’s recommendation should be given v 
great weight, but as it is now we are not required to \make any report. 


By Mr. Thompson: ie 

Q. Can you give us any idea about what percentage of the three thousand unde: 

you would come into the first category, and also into the second?—A. I am speaking — 

in the roughest sort of way, but I would think 8& per cent of the department would 
still remain with the Civil Service Commission. - 


The Cuamman: The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission is present, an 
our work might be expedited if he is permitted to ask any witness such te a 
he deems desirable. 


By Mr. Cruise: 
Q. With reference to the homestead inspectors in the West, do you know wh b 
method they adopt in making appointments’—A. I do not know what method they 
adopt. 
QQ. They require certain qualifications, knowledge of the country, and things of 
that kind. I would like to know what method they adopt in regard to the homestead 
inspectors ’?—A. I think Dr. Roche could tell you better than I can. | 


By Mr. Lonmenn. 


A. ie my opinion if is not. 
Q. Was it overmanned before this Act came in force previous to 19182—A. 
do not think so. fs 
Q. Do you remember there was some big change took place, in the service, 
think in the year 19122—A. Yes. ay 
Q. A big change?—A. Yes. ; AG 
Q: Alot of people went out‘’—A. Yes, and a great many people came in. 
Q. I am not saying it is a fact, but it is claimed some ten or eleven thousa 
people odd left the service, and over twenty thousand odd were taken in2—A. Not 
our department. It did not apply to our department particularly. 
Q. Did you notice in your department there was a great increase during i 
year’—A. In the year 1914 there was a general distribution of seed grain and relie 
which necessitated our employing a great many people. 
Q. That is the outside#—A. Yes, the outside service. On the inside service - 
do not think it affected the department to any extent. That referred almost excl 
sively to the outside service in all the departments. 
Q. Under the old patronage system, if it were found that a member of parl 
ment wanted to get a person into the service, and there was no position open for hi 
was one created for him? Has that ever been done?—A. Not i in, our department th: 
I know of. There may have been a man put on, perhaps an extra homestead inspector 
EMS We Wa Cony. ‘ 
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on, or something in the Immigration, which was then in the Interior Department. 
may have been an extra inspector or deportation officer, but it did not amount 
uch in the aggregate as far as we were concerned. 


«By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Have you any part-time employees?/—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Would you take them from the Commission ?—A. Yes, I do not think the Civil 
service Commission could help us a bit with part-time employees. 

— Q. What do you class as part-time employees?—A. When-+surveyors start out in 
ss spring. with their parties, they simply hire men for the season. 

—Q. They are seasonal employees?—A. Oh, yes. | 

~ Q. A man who works an hour or two a de or a few hours?—A. We have sub- 
ents of Dominion Lands who are part-time employees. 

 Q. They get very small salaries?—A. From twenty- -five to seventy-five dollars 
onth. ' The man is perhaps a real estate agent or insurance agent, or postmaster in 
ie of the small towns. 

Q: nod you take all the part- -time ea ea ae oe the Se eeh 


aici Bcc the eee Ptah lech, ie same man as we would. 
. Q. There would be no objection to that?—A. No, but I do not think they help 
a bit in the matter of seasonal employees. 
~ Q. What about temporary employees for rush work/—A. They have given us lee- 
yay now. We can put a man on for thirty days or a woman, and write to the Civil 
ervice Commission and ask for a certificate for her or for somebody else. If the 
ificate gets out in thirty days, well, the thing is all right, and if it does not get out 
thirty days or sixty days, that party has not got any money. 
rt, If you require a temporary employee for the period of three months, and you 
sure of that, or say not exceeding six months, you are quite certain the work will 
$6 in six months?—A. Yes. 
Do you consider you should have the right, departmentally to make that 
orary appointment without any—A. There is a great deal of reason why we 
uld, beeause we know exactly the class of work that person has to perform, and we 
making it right in the town or village or district in which the work is required to 
done, and we can get on just as well, I think. Our officer does not want to take an 
nefficient servant if he can get a qualified servant, and in that way I think we can 
e a selection as well as the Civil Service Commissién, but I have no strong 
cling in the matter at all. 
- Q. At the present time you have latitude for one month to make that appointment ? 
. Yes, and three months in London—ninety days in London, England. 
ae Would it be better if the period of one month were extended, still leaving it 
ith the Commission to extend it for three months say?—A. Yes, that would make it 
r, but I think the Commission feel that im many cases they can perform the 
rvice in thirty days, but there are cases where they have not. 
Q. You have not any strong objection to the present system so far as temporary 
oyment is concerned?—A. No, I have not. I think if there are services the Com- 
on can perform, if we are going to have a Civil Service Commission, if there are 
rvices they can perform just as well as we can and as expeditiously, I say let them 
» that service, but the only objection I have to it as it is constituted now is that 
are trying to do too much, and therefore there are delays and lapses. Here and 
you need a big organization— e 
Look at that Bill, and look at clause C of section 1. Objection .was taken in 
Touse to the effect that if the Bill naliked just as it is worded there, that that 
ression “professional, scientific and technical officers employed for the perform- 
f duties as such,” it is too wide, it is too general, and that you would bring 
: . : [Mr. W. W. Cory.] 
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into that description a very large number of officials, accountants and bookkeep 
and all classes of inspectors, and any man could be classed as a technical man if yo 
want to class him as such?—A. We have the Act operative from 1908 to 1918, and 
T do not think that charge was ever levelled at the Government or any of the oa 
of the Department, that anyone who was not a scientific or technical man was pt 


inte the service in that way. 
Q. Can you think of any modification or check that might be put upon them 
A. Well, as to the professional man 1 do not think there is any difficulty about findil 


a professional man. 


By Mr. Griesbach : 
. What do you eall a professional man?—A. Doctor, lawyer, or engineer. 
An architect?—A. Yes, I think he is a professional man. 
). Dominion land surveyor ?—A. Yes. 


Loo 


By Hon. Mr, Calder: 
Q. Chartered accountant?—A. No. I would not call him a professional man. 
By Mr. Griesbach: , ee 
Q. A professional man is one who has gone through a recognized course 
training ’—A. Yes, and some certificate of qaulification. : 
Q. A chartered accountant would have that?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would it be possible to designate by name what you call professional 
A. There is always the danger in naming of leaving someone out. ’ 
Q. You might exclude what you do not name?—A. Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Cauper: You would have a list as long as the room. If Mr. Core gan 
-a list of all his scientific, professional men it would be a list of two or three hundr 
Mr. Griespacn: Not a list of name, but a list of callings. Ido not 'think the 
would be any difficulty about that. 


Hon. Mr. Cauprer: Take the astronomic branch. There would be the astronom 
assistant astronomer, junior astronomer, all professional men. Take the Geode 
Survey, we have a number of men, and the Hlydrometric frends Every one of th 
men is a technical man. 


Mr. GriespacH: I agree with that. 


} 


Witness: But in connection with the working of the English law they hat 
““orveofessional or those whose ”—I have forgotten the word. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Employment of a kindred nature?—A. No: but “whose qualifications 2 
ciherwise peculiar; professional or otherwise peculiar.” That is all they have int e 
English law. That is capable of a great deal te interpretation than the word use : 
there. 
Q. The whole tendeney of this Che es and this law is to tie ourselves up wa 
legislation and not leave discretionary appointment in the hands of those compete 
to exercise discretionary power?—A. I am always afraid of trying things, either | 
law or regulations. I think regulations are the most iniquitous things. ever inven 


Hon. Mr. ‘Cauper (Reading) :— 


‘In ease the head of the department to which a situation belongs, and tl 
Treasury shall consider that the qualifications in respect of knowledge | 
ability deemed requisite for stich situation, are wholly or in part professiaal 
or otherwise peculiar, and not ordinarily to be required in the Civil Servi 
and the head of the department shall propose to appoint thereto a person w 
has acquired such qualifications in other pursuits, or in ease the head of t 
department andthe Treasury shall consider that it would be for the pub 

{[Mr. W. W. Cory.] 
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interests that the prescribed examination and the rules in regard to age shouia 
_ be wholly or partially dispensed with, the Commissioners may, if they think 
fit, dispense with such examination, wholly or partially, and with such rules 
in regard to age, and may grant their certificate of qualification upon evidence 
satisfactory to them that the said person is fully qualified in respect of age. 
health, character and knowledge and ability.” 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
nad. Well, that is all right. Let me ask you ove or two qtiestions. Is the fire 
rangers’ services under your department /—A. Yes. 
_Q. The fire rangers are seasonal/—A. Some of them are; some of them are fire 
wardens, and they are permanent. 

af Q. But the head of the service is called the Chief Fire Baneer, or halt is he 


en ‘the one ‘Rangers. 
Q. The Chief Fire Reber ae np you/—A. He reports to the head of the 


1Q: But that man is es Ge in fab Pisutan for the performance of the duties / 
es. 

, Q. Would you say that the service would be better served if that man had the 
ower of appointments, and recommendations, and that it be taken out of the hands of 
‘he Civil Service ?—Yes, I think so. I think any man who is in a position of the sort, 
whe is responsible for carrying on a particular line of work, is better off if he can choose 
s own help, as he then feels it is his fault if he fails, and the fault of nobody else. 

Q. Quite so. You are pinning the responsibility on him?—A. Yes. 

Q. You can do that, if he has the power to make the recommendations !—A, Yes. 
* By Mr. Cruise: ‘ 

. Supposing there is a fire, has he to apply to the Civil Service to get extra 
sistance’—A. No, they can order anybody to come and help put out a fire. He has 
neral funds provided to him to cover the expense for that purpose. ef 


4 


ie, Mr. Be boon: 


ig. The Chief Fire Ranger is often travelling over his district /—A. y es 

. And he gets to know everybody /—A. I presume so. 

. And he gets to know the qualifications or disqualifications for work of this 
d among the people of his district‘—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any man better qualified to make recommendations that the 
Jhief Fire Ranger ?—A. Not if he is a competent man. Of course, he is subject to 
eee of those higher up, who keep eee ane Le that ane the Bes man, but 


See ae power of making Bae ans or ee a anaties eaten ae 


pe and the department in iced he is working, that is, ig ne Done: shall mee in 


( [Mr. W. W. Cory.] 
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3y the Charrman: r ¥ 

Q. In the early part of your examination, you said there were some two hundre 
applications made to the Civil Service for positions/—A. Yes. 

Q. For what class of labour ’—A. Simply to fill vancancies. 


put on a temporary employee for thirty days, and then lay him off for one day, and 
then put him on for thirty days again. ; . 

Q. Do you regard the efficiency of your work as well maintained by adopting su 
a poliey ?—A. No, I do not think it is as well maintained as if we had a permane 
offieial. ees: 

Q. Lf you had the power to make the appointment, it would be done in a much 
shorter time ?—A. I think the Civil Service Commission should make the appointments 
quicker. I am quite willing that they should make them. 

Q. I think it is a patent fact that it is due, as has already been said, to the fact 
that the Commission has more work than they are able to accomplish?—A. Yes, that 
is the great difficulty. It is not that they do not make them as well as we ean. I 
would be very glad to let them make them. 


The CyuairmMan: Dr. Roche, have you any questions to ask? ae 

Dr. Roce: I think I would like to throw a little light on some of the matters 
dealt with by Mr. Cory, so far as the concrete cases he has mentioned are concerned. — 
for instance, he mentioned the selection for Dominion Land Surveyers for the season, 
and he stated he would be guided by the recommondations— a 

Hon. Mr. Canper: I thought Dr. Roche was going to ask some questions. 
is going to make a statement, I suggest he be sworn. 


Dr. W. J. Rocre, Chairman, Civil Service Commission, sworn. 


= 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you proceed with your statement, Doctor?—A. I know Mr. Cory is awar. 
of the fact that when we are selecting our Dominion Land Surveyors—take, for 
instance, last year—we advertised for Dominion Land Surveyors, and we had th 
Surveyor General sitting with the Commission, in with the Commissioner’s staf 
and there was not one person appointed to his staff last year who did not meet wit 
his approval, and his qualifications. They had requested during the past year th 
instead of having this’ position advertised every spring, inasmuch as there was ° 
ereat deal of uncertainty amongst the staff, the position should be declared per 
manent. Heretofore, they have always been called in to the Surveyor Generals 
office at the end of the season, to finish up their logs and make up their reports, an 
there has been, in the past, an interim of one, two or three months, between 
termination of their field work, and the beginning of the next field season, and they 
thought if these positions could be made permanent, they could use these men a 
junior engineering cleris, or something like that, for all the year—for the balan 
of the season after they have finished their field work. The Commission acquiesce 
in that respect. So this year we again asked the Surveyor General to recommen: 
those of his last year’s staff who had given satisfaction, and who had been appoint U 
by the Commission through competition, the returned soldiers having been civ 
the preference last year. : 

On this occasion, the Surveyor General did come over, and sat in with myse 
and one of our examiners, and Mr. MacNeil, of the Great War Veterans’ Associ 
tion. We adopted the recommendations of the Surveyor General in every instance, 
excepting two or three I think, who were civilians and who were asked to be die 
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4 ‘in a of returned soldiers who had the qualifications. It is ue that pe 


like to have seen Minted and their AAT a made aN Se but we 
owed him to continue these men only in a seasonal capacity instead of making | 
} permanent. He got his men, but just for the season. The other positions were 
d by returned soldiers whom he recommended as being proficient, anl we adopted 
every instance his recommendation so the system which Mr. Cory mentioned, that 
would be governed by the recommendations of a superior, is, in fact, in practice, 
the returned soldier list is all exhausted, where the returned soldiers have the 
ilifications, before civilians are considered, even though the civilians sometimes 
a little superior qualifications. I do not think the efficiency of the staff has been 
all affected by reason of our procedure, wnleéss it is an occasional complaint by 
ne deputy of cases where, under the terms of the Civil Service Act, returned 
30 diers with minimum qualifications have taken positions over-the heads of civilians 
+h superior qualifications, and thereby the efficiency of the staff was reduced. 


' By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Rt \ 
_ Q. Is that not the law?—A. Yes, that is the Soldiers’ Preference Law. It is not 
We are merely carrying out the law. 


By Mr. Griesbach e 


-Q. It appears the Surveyor General is responsible for these appointments /—A. 
is always consulted, but we are responsible, 
Q. You are ipa 5 Cae ea but rae? General is really the 


man whose Bevitds inet eas had proven LR We would not wish to put on 
an whose services were reported by the Surveyor General as being unsatisfactory 
nk there were one or two, probably no more, whose services were reported ungatis- 
y, and their appointments were not made permanent. 


tem heretofore, | know by experience that sometimes there are men “ wished ” 
he Surveyor General against his will through higher authorities. 

2. Political authorities?—A. Yes. Now, in regard to the Immigration Officer 
t Aberdeen. It is true there was considerable delay as the result of holding the 


xam: nation before the eine ot ae notice, oe the pee is not spleen 


a ot aie fact that ie minister was in fie West, and es pees to 
sult him upon a certain phase of the situation. I think the phase was that as a 
ult of the examination there were two returned soldiers qualified, who possessed 
necessary qualifications to place them upon the eligible list. The department 
ected to have another vacancy at Peterboro. Their regular official was being 


‘consulted, so as to know which of the men was to go to Peterboro and which should 
to Aberdeen. I do claim, and I think I am correct from the information I 
ived, that the efficiency of the department was not impaired to any extent. by © 
on of the delay, ao the reason that there was a paneer man in a 3 the 


in fact, was an Dees rae ie A aot, he Bhlay was not eat all our 
ind in. rd in I say, we were asked to delay it until the minister’s return. I’ 


y al wired him while he was in the West to get his views, but at any rate, I 
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the very man who was acting in the capacity of the agent at Aberdeen was the ms 
whom Mr. Smith overseas desired to have appointed to that position, and therefor 
he must have considered that he was a competent man. 


Mr. Cory: He was the man who was the assistant to the Agent who had He 
there before. He had been there a great many years, and had grown up practical 
from messenger boy in the service, up to his present position. 


WITNESS: Mey. 
My. Cory : I did not ask you to delay that appointment ? 


ae. No. I think Mr. Featherstone visited the office. I do not know whethe! 
you were in the city or not at that time. } 


Mr. Cory: There were not more than two or three days’ delay, and as a matter ©: 

fact the appointment was made. The Minister will recall that when he was west 

September and in October, the appointment was not made, or at least were not nghar d 
of it until November or ‘December. ie 


imparted to the Department long before that. fi i oe 
Mr. Cory: The notice I got was dated the 15th of December. 


Witness: Sometimes it has happened that certificates for certain appointmen ry 
do not issue for some time after. : 


Hon. Mr. Catnrr: The only objection I heard to that appointment—of cour 
T was in the Aberdeen office, and I met Mr. Murray, who was in charge there—and 
Mr. Cory says, he bas grown up with the office and I would judge would be a capab 
official, but the objection I heard to the appointment—I do not know whether it is true 
or not—is that afterwards you decided to appoint an Irishman and send him to 
Aberdeen to work among Seotchmen. yi 


Mr. Cory: I think his father happened to be Irish, and his mother was 
Aberdonian. 


Winwess: I think our selection was agreeable to Mr. Cory. . 


: Mr. Cory: I had no objection to that.-. I did not say, Doctor, that there was a 
objection. It was simply a matter of a delay, when the Service suffered particular ‘ 


Witness: Now, in regard to technical men: \Mr. Cory seems to be of tl 
impression that there are a number of men who will not apply as the result of th 
—advertized position. That has not been ,our experience. From the highest to ‘the re 

lowest positions we have usually found no dearth of applicants, if the salary wi 
sufficiently attractive; it matters hot whether Wey Were professional or not. | : 


By Mr. Griesbach: 4 


Q. It seems to me that while there would not be any dearth of applicants, there 
were a number of good men who would not apply?—A. Yes, we had excellent m 
who did apply. 

Q. I will admit that you had excellent men who did apply, but you are not able 
to say that there were not other excellent men who did not apply?—A. No, not at a 
It would be a difficult thing under any system— 

Q. Does it not strike you, as a professional man, that thé point made by ee 
Newcombe is well taken, that the man who,is in business, or a professional man, or 
technical man in business for himself, aan very much dislike to take a chance on — 
being turned down and doing harm to himself in his practice? ITs it not a fact al 
that many men of this type are sensitive men, that their training and occupation and _ 
profession make them sensitive and disinclined to get in the hurly-burly of competi 
tion? Is that not a reasonable view to take, that such is the case?—A. In practice, | 
would not say it is. Section 21 of the 1908 Act contains the words of the Englis 
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with this exception that it states “ professional, technical or otherwise peculiar.” 


he word “ peculiar” might be given a very broad interpretation. 
Q: In England?—A. In Canada. It was a very confusing section, so much so 


lub in Ottawa here on the merit system in the United States informed us that the 
ttorney General of his State told him that every man, except himself, from the 
ua: rofessional man down to the messenger, in his department, was selected on the merit 
system after competition, and that their experience over there warranted him in stating 
that they had an efficient staff, and that the professional men were not at all averse to 
applying for positions of that nature. 1 can understand Mr. Newcombe’s position. 
s he stated, when he came into the service, many years before Civil Service reform 
as inaugurated, he was promised a free hand in the appointment of professional men 
his department, and he has consistently held to that. But when we have advertised 
any professional position since this new law came into effect, we have always asked 
e deputy head of that department either to come himself or to send a competent 
presentative from the department to sit with the Commission. All that the appli- 
ints have to do is, they fill out a questionaire setting forth their experience of the 
ticular branch of law that they have been in, and the answers are compared. There 
aa no turmoil about it, no strife. They simply compare the experiences of the men 
plying. General Griesbach will admit that when a judgeship is vacant there is no 
dearth of applicants from among the legal men. There is competition but it aT) subrosa. 


Mr. Grinspacn: Yes, it subrosa. 


en Lr, Rocue: It is subrosa, by pull or political influence with members of Parlia- 
ent and Ministers of the Crown. Now, that is surely more undignified, that kind of 
upetition, than the filling out of an application form setting forth your qualifica- 
, your experience and recommendations and so on, and having it compared with 
th a of your fellows who are applicants for the same position. Mr. Newcombe comes 
from Halifax, and is well acquainted with the legal men of Halifax. He would select 
mly a good man; we admit that; but why should a man from Edmonton be debarred 
rom a chance of application? Why should a man from Winnipeg not have his quali- 
tions taken into consideration simply because he is a lawyer? Why should you 
subi it the inferior employees to competition and have a favouritism, for that is what 
: —in connection with professional or technical positions? It is the principle that 
we object Vie eas 
_ Q. The system is to treat applicants from all over Canada equally and fairly ?— 
A To get the most efficient men. 

Q. As you put it on that basis, I may say that to my mind it is not a question 
of getting, the most efficient men as it is of getting the most efficient service. I can 
quite believe that you may get the most brilliant lawyer in Canada to take a position 
nder Mr. Newcombe, but they might quarrel with each other within a week, and the 
rvice would suffer ?—A. Every appointment is probationary for six months. 

: Q. Immediately you get in eminent professional and technical men, you are in a 
different atmosphere altogether; you have to get people who will get along together 
and work together. You have to consider the question of temperament and the ques- 
of manners, and you do not examine them on temperament at all. In that kind 
appointment it is well know 
e temperamental. They have their opinions, their ideas and their views. But what 
ve are after is the efficiency of the service. To my mind it is of far more importance 
to have the proper performance of duties and the efficiency of the service than to have 
le principle that the Civil Service is open to everybody in Canada. I do not attach | 
much importance to that. I take the opposite view, that the efficiency of the service 
nit [Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche, ] 
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is the prime thing, and that incompatability of temper has to be considered. 
Newcombe said a the selection of his staff was not unlike the process which go 
on in the selection of a partner in a law firm. That appealed to me at once. Amongs 
technical and professional men, amongst astronomers and men of that type, tempera- 
ment is the very essence of the thing. Now, if we are going to proceed on the assum 
tion that these appointments must be kept open to the whole of Canada, if that is 
be the underlying principle, we are going to reduce the Civil Service in all branche 
to a low level of mediocrity in my judgment. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: | 


Q. What have you to say to that’—A. My cepts to that is that we should nat ha 
an aristocracy in the Civil Service in G anada, a democratic country 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


up that aristocracy ae ea you are eoing to ease a low level of ot going tol 
think that General Griesbach has been long enough-in public life to know that wh 
there oy a caceney, on a dine = pr leit) or ees men, for a professional | 


pantace: ten a interviews, Senco Comuntmn lentes with the ‘Dents 
Minister as well as with the Minister. So long as human-nature is what it is and 
what it always will be—it is the same in every civilized country—if a Minister has 


brings all the pressure possible to bear on the Minister, the Minister will pass him on t 
his deputy and say, “ Oh, put this man on your staff.” First there is an incentive to. 
add additional men to the staff when you leave it in the hands of the department, and 
secondly it eliminates competition. They will not all be as conscientious in deciding 
as Mr. Newcombe is, if they have the privilege of starting a man who is a personal 
friend of their own. If that system had not been abused in the past, there would no 
have been the agitation that there was in favour of the change in the Civil Service Ac 

Q. We will take it as you put it. TI agree with you that my experience is not unl ke 
your own. I realize the seriousness to the service of the abuse of patronage. But what 
1 am afraid of is that there will be far greater abuses if you have rock-ribbed east-i 
regulations for those particular appointments. 


believe that that attempt to bind by regulations will in the end do the service mor 
harm than even the abuse of patronage may have done because under patronage very 
distinguished men were brought into the service?/—A. I am not denying that. 

Q. We have never lacked distinguished men in the service, but under your mephene 
you are getting a number of men to pass examinations and qualify, and they do 
work in a sort of way. But you will never develop distinguished men?—A. We do 
not attempt an examination in connection witn those professional men, Itas jusie 
eamparison of their qualifications, of their experience, and so on to enable the depar 
ment to be’ represented om the board of selection. JI am afraid that if the present. 
provision in the Bill dealing with technical and professional appointments is adopte 
it will shoot the Civil Service Act to pieces. Last night, I ran over in my mind a h fs 
of the positions that would be ineluded as technical and professional positions. _ 
that provision in the Bill should become law, every position in the Printing Bureau 
-of a non-clerical character will be claimed to be a technical position. There you ha 
a useful illustration of the effects of patronage. From the Printing Bureau we hav 
let out over 400 men, and it is doing better work with 400 men less than it did before. 
The Minister and his deputy and members of Parliament were pestered to death 
people seeking appointments in the Bureau. That sort of thing is an incentive to ever 
manning. Then all the lawyers in all the departments would come under that sectior a 
as technical and professional. So would all the principals in the Department of Health 3 
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- inspectors and supervisors in all departments, officials of the Forestry Branch, astrono- 
mers, meteorological experts, and so on; the numerous experts that they had in the 
wval Service—you could go on almost indefinitely—they would all claim to be 
fessional or technical. It would be a source of constant irritation and friction 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Comparing our system here, inside and outside, with the system in the United 
‘tates and in Great Britain, we seem to go very much further. Ts it not true that 
omparison with the federal system in the United States Parliament has cast upon 
Commission the duty of filling all vacancies in the service. It was a huge task, 
d the question which ares in my mind is w nether or Lace as Mr. Cory has Rie 


ttend to with your Sesion ‘yd your staff of experts, mee hat sort of faa ay 
consequence, the public service is suffering. Why should we go further than they 
gone in Great Britain where they have been dealing with this problem for the 
fifty years/—A. Why should we not? 
Q. By taking from the Commission some of the work that they have at present 
yrder that, as time goes on, the whole situation can be adjusted so as to remedy 
ase things?—A. Well, Mr. Calder, if the Commission was given sufficient time to 
ry out the provisions of this Act, divorced from any subsidiary duties such as have 
r imposed upon us, and the great burden of work that we have had thrust upon 
d ring the past three years has been the classification of the entire service, but 
is drawing to a close;sthat was an immense task, and that has monopolized, you 
say, a great deal of our attention, and probably has prevented us from devoting 
ich attention to working out improved methods in connection with filling posi- 
of a technical or ordinary clerical nature—we would have had more time to 
te our attention to the question of classification that has been dumped upon us 
th present time. ‘Personal appeals are now being imposed upon us. Within a 
onths that classification will be settled, and we will have more time, and if it is 
d that there is any position of the classification of the Civil Service, by reason 
ts impracticability, would be rendered less efficient under the Commission we would 
only too pleased, and would be the first to recommend the exemption by the 
ave nor in Council of that particular phase of it. 


\ Be Mr. Griesbach: ‘ 


OY Take the fire (Onaga J was going to ask Mr. Cory if he did not think the 
hole of the fire rangers’ department responsible for the proper performance of its 
jes. Give them the right to recommend the employment of these men, and the 
vief would hesitate before disagreeing with those recommendations; we would then 
ible to hold that men responsible in a larger degree than we can at present. 
would make a good selection, a better selection than you could make in Ottawa ‘/—. 
vould like to know what is in your mind as to the Commission’s methods at 


Q. I do not know, but I know these people have to apply to the Civil ‘Service 
mission, and so far as the public and my constituents know, John Smith, in some 
pe oo: of the country is appointed ag the are oes tenement Thea 
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T know there is a misconception amongst a great many people that ey have to appl 
to the Commission, and to undergo some kind of a test. As. a matter of fact, 
anybody sends in an application applying for a position as fire ranger, we send that 
back to the department’s representative. aes 

Q. In that case the chief fire ranger ?—A. Yes, they are given the power of loca 
selection, advertising the same locally, applications to be sent in to the department 
representative of the district, and he makes practically his own selection and recom 
mends who shall be appointed, with this additional precaution, that we have imposed 
upon them, namely, that they shall certify first, that these selections have been made 
irrespective of any favouritism, political or otherwise, and the returned soldiers have 
been given the preference. j 

Q. Would it not be much better if that were known? In the meantime you ar 
carrying all the abuse that goes with these selections?—A. That is not our fault. 
is because of the want of information. We give information to everybody wh 
applies, and the department is quite well aware of the fact. They have practical] 
their local selection. | ee 

Q. I do not care who makes the appointment, but I think in the interest of — 
frankness, peace and harmony it should be made clear that that man has thé actual — 
appointment of those people, because at the present time the assertion is made tha 
they are appointed here by men who do not know anything about the situation ?— 
A. That is not so. eo 

Q. That is the law?—A. No, that is the principle, namely, that the Civil Service 
Commission shall certify to the appointment of these men, but we act through certain 
machinery which we establish, and the machinery which we set up to see that favour- 
itism is not exercised, and that competition is involved in connection with all suca 
appointments, but the departmental representative is given latitude to make hi 
selection of those who apply, to select the best, giving the returned soldier who happen 
to have the qualifications the preference, so unit: so far as the work of the depart 
ment is concerned, it is not rendered less efficient by reason of our procedure at all. 

Mr. Griespacn: T think it is important that the actual responsibility should bi 
definitely located. 

Mr. H. J. Macktm: Take, for instance, a mining rush up into a portion of t 
country under the jurisdiction of the Dominion fire rangers; it is found that a fire 
warden is immediately necessary in that district for safe-guarding from fires. If 
the department had to make application through the ‘Civil Service Commission for 
fire warden, and two or three months elapsed before the appointment was made, wha 
is lable to happen in that country as the result of the delay ?—A. Evidently you are 
not acquainted with the provisions of the present Act. The department can put on — 
a man to-day and keep him there for thirty days without our permission at all. I 
is only after the employment has lasted for thirty days that we are asked to furnish \ 
a certificate. As a matter of fact, we can extend that time. In emergency appoint 
ments away from Ottawa the Civil Service Act provides that the department shall - 
have the right ‘to put on a man immediately, so that they do not have to wait. ‘ 

By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

(Oy ee provision is there in the present law regarding that?—A. Section 3 
provides am speaking in effect now—that where it is impracticable to apply 
the ee of the Civil Service Act, the Civil Service Commission shall recom- 
mend:to the Governor in Council the exemption of a particular class. I use that 
an illustration to show the Commission is not grasping unnecessary work. Goodne 
knows, if they took away the whole. outside service it would be a relief to us, but 
is the principle of the thing we think would be unfortunate, but under that ‘secti 


ane 


service, rather than have constant irritation and friction going on between t 


department and the Commission, that the temporary appointments in connection 
with the Soldiers’ Settlement Board should be removed from the operation of + 
{Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche.] : 
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ice. oy ee two years. We recommended: that until they could get down 


uy is were taking on men i ag making Bn of salaries ue were So day tp 


y, where it is ieueabeonhle or se nttlantly iapdssible ta dbl a) Age we 
d only be too pleased to recommend the exemption of that class under that see- 
‘of the Act, and it does not require an amendment to the Act at all. You may 
why have you not done that in connection with the postmaster? Well, because 
have not discovered that any fault was found by the department, or that our 
em js not practical and working out to advantage. If it had been otherwise we 

have asked for the exemption of the postmaster. It is only necessary to state 
t/out of some thirty-eight hundred postmasters appointed by the Civil Service Com- 
sion since February, 1913, there have not been complaints, directly or indirectly, 
e nt the Civil Service Commission in more than one per cent of the cases. Can you 


Pi ated hi to the AL sti that it is rent and proper . for. any opponent of 
the Government to get any position, and therefore there has been in a locality some 
mplaint about a man being appointed because he was a supporter of the Govern- 
but you cannot help that in connection with appointments under the merit 


iting to the detriment of the service. The Deputy Postmaster General has never 
nplained that he is getting an inferior class of men, because we are utilizing his 

oticers, so that we can recommend the exemption of any class under the existing 
ithout amending it. 


Nth 


i “il have to consider it further. 


Witness retired. 


(Mr. Newcombe]. 


eir permanent establishment. The reason we did that was because the offices — 


f : \ 
he Ouamrman: J think the matter opened up by Dr. Roche is a wide one, and 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON BILL No, 122, AN ACT TO AMEND 
SERVICE ACT 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


-Turspay, May 10, 19: 

: Bee 
The Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. Present, Messrs.: Spinney ‘Gn 
Chair), Argue, Calder, Cruise, Charters, Currie, Euler, Griesbach, Gauthier, ca 
: eon Kennedy (Glengarry) and Thompson (Yukon)—13. 


al - The minutes of ‘his last meeting were read and confirmed. oy 


Nea aN synopsis of the correspondence received. by the Committee was read and dir 
tions given the secretary to reply: to same. © 


Messrs.: W. W. Cory, A: Johnston and (Roche were in attendance. ce 


- ‘Mr. Alex. Johnston, Deputy Minister of Marine and Hideenicae was called, 
: and examined by several members of the Committee. 


Witness retired. — an 


ey The Committee adjourned at 1 o’elock, p.m., till 8.30 i 


/ 


* MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ' 


Turspay, May 10, 1921.- 


- The Special Committee appointed to consider Bill No. 122, an Act to amend the 
a i Service Act, 1918, met at 11 o’clock, Hon. Mr. Spinney, the Chairman, presiding. 


Mr. ALexanper Jounston, Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q You are the Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been in that position?—A. Since 1910. Eleven years. 

ae The object of calling you is to give the Committee your experience in regard 
he appointment of officials in your department under the present system, also to 
| with the question of promotions. We will be glad to have your report?—A. Well, 
Chairman, I had the advantage of hearing the testimony given by the Deputy 
ister of Justice and by the Deputy Minister of the Interior. They so correctly 
accurately represent my view with respect to the Civil Service Commission that 
ould be almost wasting your time if I were to repeat, because anything I would say 
Id be in substance a repetition of what they have said with respect to the general 
aan of the sags of the CU aaany an I am prepared to repeat, as I say, in 


rations. of the a wea while hey may be Meneniek's in some respects, phat 48; 
1 so far as appointments of a clerical nature here at headquarters are concerned, it 
1as very great advantages and has my own approval. Interference by the Commis- — 
on and the extension of the powers of the Commission to other branches of the 
rvice, outside and imside, has not at all events in my judgment resulted in any 
efit to the public service, but on the contrary, in my view at all events, it has been 
dvantageous to the public service. I was going to suggest, if I might, that this 
ow" engaging the attention of the Committee should be enlarged to include some 
s of employees that, do not seem to be covered by the proposed amendment. If 
is the proper time to make that suggestion I will make it and give my reason for 
ng that certain employees, more particularly in the outside service should be 


_ Mt. Currie: I think, Mr. J ohnston, ae this is the rate We are dealing with 


ection (b) and Beiete ction (c); that S sialotos the subsections of the ‘Bulle w bes) 
ng to ‘suggest that a further subsection (e) aheuld be added to cover lighthouse 


e some qualifications. Now shettine this ae be sufficiently covered by subsection 
or not, but if it is not I would ask that lighthouse keepers and engineers of fog 
ae are Senn combina i) og alarms are usually attached to light stations 
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Q. Just a moment there. If I understood you correatly, your first suggestion wa 
that the entire outside service be taken from under the Commission ?—A. I am no 
going to suggest the entire outside service. I am not going to go that far. I am going» 
to suggest in the course of my observations there are some classes of servants attache 1 
to the several agencies of the department throughout the country that might very wel 
as far as we are concerned, remain under the Civil Service Commission, though I a 
quite unable to see that any substantial advantage to the public service is gained | 
having the appointments made by the Civil Service Commission. 

ae 
By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. Johnston to give us a definition as to what he me 
when he refers to the Outside Service and the Inside Service?—A. Well what I mea 
by the Inside Service is that I have particular reference to those employed by th 


department here. 
Q. In Ottawa?—A. Yes, in Ottawa, here. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. That is the old designation?’—A. Yes. 
Q. And everybody else outside of Ottawa in all departments is Outside Servicetl - 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. That is not my understanding, though of what it | is now, because there ar 
establishments of the Government, not perhaps in your department, but in other depa 
ments where they have a large staff of people. You don’t call, for instance 
employees in a large post office outside service?—A. Not with us now, but prior to th 
going into operation of the present Civil Service Act everybody outside of head-quarter: 
here was in the outside service. ¢ 

Q. When you say ovtside service now, what do you mean to-day?—A. There 
no outside service now. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. There is no outside service now practically. Th 
crews on the vessels operated by the department are practically the only employ 
that the department is permitted to employ now, and labourers employed at the So 
shipyards are employed directly by the department at the present time, and som 
classes of manual labour, that is people employed from day to day as they may 
required at the several agencies. Those are being employed by the department direc 
to-day. 

Q. Without the intervention of the Civil Service Commission ?—A. Without the 
intervention of the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. What Dr. Thompson wishes to get at, and what I would like to get at, if 
are going to use the term Inside Service and the term Outside Service, we ought 
have it determined just what is meant by that term?—A. My understanding is tha 
man in the office is an inside man under the present administration. 

Q. And a man outside is more or less in the outside service?—A. No, not exact 
that, but it is the general idea, the seasonal employees and all those beagle are outsid 
service people. 


Mr. Curriz: My suggstion is we better stick to the old designation when we ref 
to the inside or the outside service. I would suggest it is only comparative now a 
we should stick to the old terminology. 2 


Hon, Mr, Canper: All persons employed here before the present law came in 
force, all persons employed in the department in Ottawa were classed as inside servi 
and those employed outside in the country were classed as outside service. They ma: 
be employed in clerical work. 

(Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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S81 There were ree Ea ceptintiay aman might work at Ottawa and be paid 
‘a vote that applied to work carried on outside. He was considered to be on the 
ide, although he was here in the office in Ottawa. 
Q Give an illustration?—A. We carried in that Immigration Civil Service Vote, 
twenty odd employees that were paid for carrying on work outside of the country. 
a sense they should have been on the inside service because they were here working 
Ottawa. A number of these discrepancies have been cleared up in the last two years. 
- Q. Mr. Johnston in his department would have certain officials right here in Ottawa 
out of the appropriation that applied to outside work, and they were not carried 
at was called commonly here the inside service. 


. GriesBacH: There can be no real difference in the service that should be 


Mr. ee ie We should not use the term at all. 


7s Hon. Mr. Catprer: Expression is given to this view that what was the outside 
rvice péfore should be taken from under the Commission. When we mse that term, 
e outside service, we mean all employees outside of Ottawa generally. There may 
few exceptions to this. 


Mr. Grimspacu: I think that is a very logical view to carry out. 


Mr. Tuompson (Yukon): That would mean that permanent employees of the 
ernment who were not EE at Ottawa would belong to the outside service. 


Mr. Grinsracu: I think it is a very dangerous term to use. 
Mr. THompson (Yukon): That is why it was so confusing to me. 
The Cuamman: That is interesting now. 


ie, Mr. Cauper: All your fishery inspectors, all your land inspectors, all your 
migration officials, all your geological men, working out in the field, all’ belonged to 
utside service. I mean in Victoria, or Hamilton, or anywhere else, were all in 
utside service. Under the old law none of them came under the jurisdiction of 
mmission. Mr. Johnston, in his preliminary remarks, rather intimated he would 
taking the entire outside service, as it used to be called, from under the juris- 
on of the Civil Service Commission. 


a. J think it is a good term to leave alone. 


Pa hstn Yes, and I suggested lighthouse- ape and engineers of fog signals. 
ror our experience during the past year or two we are able to give I think evidence 
at will be most conclusive that it is desirable in the interest of the public service 
hat the appointments of lighthouse-keepers and the appointment of those engineers 
fog alarms should be in the hands of the department and the minister. 

Q. Take your lighthouse keepers?—A. Take the lighthouse-keepers. As the 
ers of the Committee will know, most of the lights are situated at isolated stations 
t times, for various reasons, one reason being that the remuneration or the pay 
lighthouse-keeper is somewhat small and it is difficult to get the right men for 
positions and it very often happens at many stations that a man living close to 


e could to get a suitable person in the immediate vicinity of the light. We 
no ery useful ale in advertising, and as a matter of fact there was no 


cur. Alexander Johnston.] 
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Q. That is under the old condition of affairs when the department made tf) 
appointment?—A. Yes. Suggestions were made to us, names of suitable candidat 
for the position were submitted to us and from the names submitted to us we made 
selection very often from what the department considered the most suitable —— 
for the filling of the position. 

Q. Who would submit those names?—A. Those names would be submitted fro 
several quarters, usually submitted all down through the year by supporters of the 
Government. That has been the custom from Confederation down. a 

Q. Local people who knew the conditions?—A. Yes, who knew the conditions an 
knew the man. 

Q. Give me a case of an isolated lighthouse?—A. There are so many. You g 
down to Lake Ontario here and take a small island off of Prince Edward, the Mai 
Ducks. 

Q. Suppose a lighthouse-keeper resigned or died, what steps in the old days wou 
you take to have that filled?—A. We would immediately get in touch with our ag 
at Prescott, Captain Taylor at the present time, and we would ascertain from hir 
whether he knew of any suitable person, and in addition it always becomes known i 
every locality—I have never known of a position becoming vacant that did not very 
readily become known in the locality where the position became vacant, and in nea 
every case that I can recollect representations were made to us as to the qualification 
of certain people, one, two, three or four or five, as the case may be. 

Q. Those representations would come in fairly quickly ?—A. Yes, they will, fanly 
quickly, and from among the number thus submitted Captain Taylor or a repre- 
sentative from the Commissioner of Lights office would get in touch with the several 
persons so nominated and would reach some conclusion with respect to one or mor 
of those applicants. His conclusions would be reported to me and in turn reporte 
to the minister, as a result of which an appointment would be made. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The efficiency of the service was protected in that way by your officials ?— 
In my judgment absolutely protected. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. How does the present system interfere with the administration of the depar 
ment?—A. Under the present system we would have to report to the Civil Servier 
Commission that a vacancy had taken place. The Civil Service Commission in turn 
themselves say “ We have to advertise for a certain period of time.” In the meantime 
we have to make temporary provision for filling the position because the light must 
be kept going no matter what happens here or elsewhere. That position may be adver- 
’ tised for thirty days. In the meantime applications are received; they are 
submitted to the department, all received at the department. They are considered by 
the Commissioner of Lights and his staff and the Commissioner of Lights and his 
staff uses his judgment and selects from among the applicants for the position 
certain person. He reports to the Civil Service Commission, and the Civil Serv: 
Commission almost invariably—it takes a long time in many cases, but in the end 
don’t think there is one single case in our department where the selection of t 
Commissioner of Lights has not been accepted. 

Q. Your argument is that you might save that delay?—A. Absolutely, and s 
the expense. All that has happened in the meantime is that there have been lons 
delays, and that there have been innumerable letters that have served absolutely 1 nc 
useful purpose beyond occupying the time of quite a number of people in our de 
ment and necessarily a similar number in the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. With this possible exception that under this system the advertisement appeat 
and every person who has a desire to apply is given an opportunity 2—A, [I q 
agree. 

[Mr. Alexander Johnston.] / ) 


tremely difficult when a vacancy occurs now to get anybody who will come along 
Ml the position temporarily unless we pay him from the outset until such time 
é are in position to make his position permanent a very much larger wage than 
we would pay him if we were in position to proceed immediately and make the posi- 
i ion permanent. 


By Mr. Charters: 


ue Q. Do you state the salary in the advertisement you publish?—A. Yes, we do, 
d the salary is very small and the result now is that we have difficulty, as I said, 
getting anybody to take the temporary appointment unless we pay him whatever 
may regard as the prevailing rate of wages in the particular district in which he 
sides and sometimes more. Now that is the position with respect to light keepers. 
Now, I will give you an instance: We required on Sable Island—if you want an 
‘isolated place that enjoys the distinction of being very isolated. ‘We wanted a light 
keeper there. It was very difficult to ‘get people to go to live on ‘Sable Island and I 
always wonder how it is we get anybody to go and live there. Well, we appreached 
e Civil Service Commission. The Civil Service Commision said: “What you 
ght to cal] these people are boatmen.” We run Sable Island under the name of a 
mane establishment. We keep a crew on Sable Island in addition to attending to 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. The Sable Island you refer to is Sable Island off Halifax harbour, away oud 
the ocean?—A. Yes. It is commonly known as the Graveyard of the Atlantic. 


ae is By Mr. Griesbach: 
— Q. How long is it?—A. It is a sand bar about 10 or 12 miles long. 


‘ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
He Q. Nobody iene there?—A. Except the people we keep there. 


By Mr. Gina: 
e Q. You keep a lifeboat crew ad a life crew’—A. Yes. Well, the Civil Service 
mmmission got the idea they ought to call these men boatmen. I never attach much 
portance to what people who are doing work are called; so long as they do the 
rk I don’t care what they are called. I don’t attach any great importance to 
itles. I said: “All right, I don’t care what you call them, so long as we get them,” 
d we finally told the (Civil Service Commission that the agent at Halifax had 
4 ~ secured a good man who was prepared to go to Sable Island because he had relatives 
on the island, and he was a good man. But they said, ‘‘ You will have to advertise.” 
ell, we advertised and we got no applicants. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
— Got what tA. Got no applicants, because nobody were tumbling over themselves 


ae and the light feet’) going we wee this man to Sable Island and for upwards 
f a year we were endeavouring to get his appointment made permanent, but we never 


of more than a year somebody in the Civil ‘Service Commission who did not 


RC [Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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es 


eeded in getting the appointment made permanent, and finally after the expira- 
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themselves, and under the observation of the Secretary of the Commission, who ha 
very clear understanding of the requirements of the public service, these difficul 
would not occur, but there are so many of these details that it is absolutely imp 
sible for them to come under the observation of the Commissioners or the Secreta 
They come under the observation of people in the Civil Service Commission whom 
contend have no conception at all, and in my judgment never will have any cone 
tion of some of the requirements of the public service; and in proof of that in ¢ 
nection with this very particular matter, the ‘Civil Service Commission after ie 
than a year sends down a letter prepared, unquestionably by somebody who ha 
conception of what the requirements of the service were, and said, that inasmuch ¢ 
the crews of vessels were now appointed by the department it was not necessary for 
them to take any further steps towards the appointment of these boatmen on Sable , 
Island, presumably regarding Sable Island as a vessel that moved at will from pla ac 
to place on the Atlantic ocean. That is an instance of the delays that can take place 
and for that reason I am fully ‘persuaded that it would be to the distinct advantag 
of the service if the matter were left entirely in the hands of the department, becaus 
as a matter of fact the matter is to-day in the hands of the department, because 
I say I know of no single case where the selection made by the department has bee 
rejected. 
Similarly with fog alarm engineers. They are mechanical men, and the men 
the Civil Service (Commission who had been assigned to deal with these matters 
not in position to know whether a man is qualified for that position or mot. 
technical men in the Commissioner of Lights Department at present are the peo 
alone who can determine whether a particular candidate has the necessary qualifi 
tions to put him in charge of an alarm station. These are expensive institution 
There is expensive and very delicate machinery there, and it requires qualification 
that should be determined by people who are capable of determining those qual 
cations. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. In a fog alarm station, ‘Mr. Johnston, there are gas engines, delicate 2 
engines ?—A. Yes. fp. 

. Q. Pumping compr essed air BAN Yes. 

Q. And this compressed air is released by clock work?—A. Yes. 

Q. And a man has to be a technical man?#—A. Yes. And these diaphones ar 
very delicate mechanism, and it is of the very greatest possible importance that the 
stations shall always be maintained in a highly efficient manner. I think I have sz 
enough on that. Now we come to the question of harbour masters, of which there are 
quite a number throughout the country. Harbour masters are officials appointed, w 
are paid by fees, who receive very small remunerations. I venture to think that the 
are a good many harbour masters appointed by our department in the different pai 
of the country who do not get $25 a year; yet they are serving a useful purpose in the 
proper handling of traffic wherever there is traffic, and the Canada Shipping Act 
course provides for the appointment of those officials. Now, it is very difficult so 
times to get anybody who will undertake the work, because there is really no remun 
ation in it, and in the olden days we simply went around very often begging fo 
suitable people and we were glad to get them no matter where we got them. He: 
must be properly located, because anybody who is located at any distance from the 
harbour is not going to touch it. So location is a very considerable factor in obtai 
anybody who will accept this position. But under the present arrangement we hav 
to advertise. Very often you get no returns, sometimes you do, and it someti 
happens that when an oppointment is made—I have one particular case in mind 
where a man was selected after some considerable difficulty in getting a man w 
would undertake the work. This fact was reported to the Civil Service Commis 

[Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 


t ca to be sent to this officer who was accepting this office more as a favour to a 
depa tment than as a’ favour to himself, and these forms ee the officer to give a 


ie ayih 


cepting a position of this kind where I thought I was doing a service to the depart- 
ent.” In so far as these officers are concerned I am again satisfied no very useful 
pose is being served by having the appointment made by the Civil Service Com- 
i sion because the burden largely rests upon the department in any ease of finding 
itable persons. 

@. You have just as many facilities for finding out these suitable persons gO 


g 


ur master as to do. And what I have ed with po i to Hushdus masters, 
lies in exactly the same way in regard to wharfingers. They are paid by small foie 
he same way; the remuneration in the large majority of cases being very, very 
1] and there are not a few places throughout Canada where we have been absolutely 
ble to get anybody to accept the position at all with the result that there are to-day 
his country a very considerable number of wharves to which are attached no 
harfingers at all. 

. Valuable property standing without anybody looking after it?—A. Yes. f 
going to have paragraph (f) to include harbour masters: paragraph (g) whar- 


| 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Are Ties paid on a fee basis?—A. Usually the remuneration is so small that 
have very great difficulty in getting anybody. Our best chance always is if we can 
somebody attached to the Customs service at the different ports who has the 
ae sary qualifications to enable him to look after this business of measuring ships. 
t may} not be regarded as a very important service generally, but it is important from 
me to time to those persons who are engaged in the business of building ships and it 
ist be attended to. 


: i ‘By Mr. Currie: 


It is very important to the shipowner that his ship shall be properly measured 
ause whartage dues in many ports are charged according to the tonnage——A. All 
dues no matter where she goes is determined on tonnage. Then we have a 
f employees in the Meteorological Department. At different places throughout 
oe. we have stations where we pay a small fee of anywhere from $50 to $100 
These officers go around and hire the services of some bright intelligent 
1 to take weather observations and report these. 


a8 By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
i 
ae we sum the whole thing up in this way, because you are peas with 


(Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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people?—A. Every one of those, with the exception of a number of light keeper 
Now we have a number of light keepers who give their whole time. 

Q. In so far as a part-time employee, and by that I mean the man who does n 
give his entire time to the service, usually receives a small remuneration. 
ment is that all of that class should be taken from under the Commission i—A. Yess 

Q. In addition to that you suggest that all light keepers, whether part-time 
not, should be taken from under the Commission?—A. I do, and I feel very strong 
about it, purely in the interest of the light-house service, which is an importa 
service, 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. There is the volunteer lifeboat service too?—A. The life-saving service, 
called, had been under the Department of Naval Service for a good many years, b 
last fall it was transferred to our department. I have not been able to overtake th 
service as fully as I would like to have done, but certain it is that the employment 
of these men also ought to be left in the hands of the department. 


Ry Mel Greechonkih a 3 


Q. Let me discuss another point with you: You are responsible for the protection 
of inland fisheries?—A. Yes. “si 

Q. Your system is to have the inspectors of the different provinces under your 
overseers ?’—A. Yes. . 

Q. Do you hold the inspector of the district responsible for the administration 
of his district?—A. Yes, we do. 

Q. What part does he play in the appointment of overseers in his district, 
any ?—A. Well, he does play at the present time an important part in connection 
with overseers. I understand the superintendence of fisheries, and here also I speak 
with some little hesitation by reason of the fact that the Fisheries Service was only 
recently transferred to our department, but years ago, up to 1914, the Fisheri 
Service was administered by our department, but in 1914 it was transferred to 
Naval Service and in the meantime I got out of touch a very great deal with t 
service, and it is only lately that I have commenced to pick up the threads of © 
Fisheries Service, but the Superintendent of Fisheries tells me he has an arran, 
‘ment with the Civil Service Commission by which he makes the salaries and t 
Civil Service Commission approves them. Now he has 241 fishery guardians. - Tho 
fishery guardians are selected very largely on the recommendation of the fisher 
inspector in a particular district. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: , 


Q. Are they on annual salary?—A. Yes. ee 
Q. Give all their time to the service?—A. Then he has 521 hatchery employees. 
He has the same arrangement with respect to those. — 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. They are advertised. The Civil Service advertises for them. They did 
year ?—A. For the hatchery employees. , ; 
Q. Yes for the men who run the pumps, and so on?—A. He has perma 
employees and temporary employees. All the permanent employees of course 
advertised, but he has 525 what he calls temporary employees. % 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Day labour men?—A. Yes, they are part-time men. They are not empl 
all the year around. They are only required while the hatchery is in operation, 
fMr. Alexander Johnston.] 


Biesies Ree iets that ihe Eee endent « of Fisheries, who is more familiar with | 
e intimate por sines of the department than I should be able to give, that he might 


of We Civil Service ' Pi aceuien of becca what ae arrangement aes You ets 
of © reason why they should not have frankly stated what the arrangement was when 
d’—A. No, no reason at all. I am satisfied the Civil Service Commission were 
anxious and willing to make any arrangement with respect to those fisheries officers 
iat would be regarded as satisfactory and would expedite the public business. 

Q.. The situation is in regard to those appointments the Civil Service Commis- 


pproving what has been done by the department. 

Q. What has been done?—A. What has been done. 

 Q. By the department?—A. Yes. ° 
Q. The Civil Service Commission is practically eliminated with respect to those 
ointments ?—A. Practically, only as I say— 


hey Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. They finally put their stamp of approval on it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gauthier: een 

Q. If I understand well, when the Commission does not interfere with your 
artment, you have no complaint against the Civil Service Commission ?—A. No, 
ave not. In the case of the officers that are appointed by the Civil Service Com- 
ission: in connection with fisheries, delays have occurred. The Superintendent of 
Fisheries points out to me that on the 6th of December, 1919, the Civil Service Com- 
on was advised that the Fisheries Inspector in Pictou, Nova Scotia, was being 
tired, was leaving the service, and he asked that immediate steps be taken to have 
Be cor Hongilled. That position was filled on the 27th of April, 1921. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


-Q. Was that the case referred to by ae Duff at Lunenburg ?—A. No, the Lunen- 
burg situation—that officer was asked for—the Civil Service Commission was asked 
on the 15th of December, 1920, and the position was filled on the 28th of April, 1921. 
Q. The other one took a year and a half?—A. December 6th, 1919 to ‘April 20, 


Q. Have you any knowledge of the cause of the delay?—A. No, I have not got 
ch knowledge as would warrant me making any statement about it. 
‘Q. What is the effect of those delays on the service?—A. The effects are necessarily 


anak Why ?—A. If a fishery imspectory is necessary, and he is reese if the 
per attention is given to the administration of the Fisheries Act and regulations, 
ght to be there; he ought to be attending to his work; he ought to be seeing to 
t the Fisheries Act and regulations are being properly lived up to in his parti- 
lar district. 

. Are you suggesting that the appointment of the fishery inspectors should also 
ta feet from under the Commission?—A. Well, I have not gone that far, but I am 
tisfied with the limited eee that I have already acquired with respect to the 

; (Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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workings of the Fisheries Department that it would be advantageous, at least that 
disadvantage would accrue to the Fisheries Service if the er ig were in t 
hands of the Department. 

Q. Are there any other classes you suggest to take from under the Civil Servi 
Commission? You have mentioned about six or seven classes, so far?—A. No. I ha 
not. I was going to suggest the steamship inspection service, but I take it that wo 
be covered by clause C, professional, scientific and theoretical officers employed for t 
performance of duties as such. If there should be any doubt at all that that does - n 
cover our steamship inspection service, I would certainly insist that, because 
again is a very particular case in our department where those who have been assi 
by the Civil Service Commission +o deal with this particular service demonstrat 
very early in the game that they were absolutely and totally incapable of ever apy 
ciating what the requirements of the steamship inspection service were, and from 
first until to-day they have not shown the slightest indication of a possibility to le 
what it is that is required. , : 

Q. Are you referring to the staff of the Civil Service Conmatace that deal 
the work?—A. Yes, and not to the Commission. Because I am satisfied it is me 
sible and I am satisfied the Commission has not found it possible to give to this mat 
the attention ees in our judgment it requires. 


and the people, I am quite satisfied, in good faith, whom they have appointed to at 
to this work do not understand it and they never will understand it. I confess myse 
notwithstanding my eleven years association with the Service that I do not und 
stand it well enough. It requires high class men to understand it. Take in Toronto, 
we were for upwards of 1a year endeavouring to get our steamship inspection service put 
in good shape. ee 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. It is not fixed up yet?—A. It is not fixed up yet, and here is a notification 
finally got after practically a year’s struggle with this problem of getting the steamsh’ 
inspection service in Toronto fixed, a notice on the 29th of April, 1921, by somebody 
the Civil Service Commission that we were being sent a list of titles covering th 
that and the other thing. Here is service 30a “J. Dodds, Steamship Inspector, 
class, ‘title eliminated.” Well John Dodds was retired from the service long ago. ; 

Q. He is not dead?—A. No. Then the next man we were told who was to functio 
in Toronto was William Evans. His new title was to be senior steamship > inspecto 
William Evans retired from the service over a year ago. The next was J. D. Stuar 
Steamship Inspector. His new title was to be steamship inspector general. We 
Jimmy Stuart is all right, he is there; he is doing his work. The next was G. 
Arnold; his old class title was Leaatielain inspector, and his new class title was ste 
ship inspector general. Arnold was dead over six months when this appointment 
made. These are some of the difficulties that have arisen in connection with 
steamship inspection service. I have only to add in that connection that when 
salaries were being classified of the principal technical officer in our department, 
Civil Service Commission with the Board of Hearing classified this at a salary 
$4,020 to $4,500. I am not going to question whether or not it is a proper value to p 
on that service, but I do say and say most emphatically that it is not a proper valt 
to put upon the service when the chief engineer in our department is placed in a e 
from $4,800 to $5,400, when another engineer in the department is placed at $4,200 
$4,800, and when another technical officer in the department is put from $4, ei ; 
$5,400. 


[Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

— Q. You claim that man when you take into consideration his responsibilities and 
ties should have had a higher salary in comparison with those others?—A. I am not 
oing to say he should have higher, but I do say, and I say it with all the force I can 
possibly command that he ought to be classed as high as any technical officer in our 
ervice, and that if anybody were dealing with it who understood the most elementary 
rinciples of what he is required to do he would have been so classed. That is my 
: udgment on that and I feel keenly about it. There are four officers in our department 
that I regard as of equal rank. For instance, Fraser, Forneret, Macdonald and 
MacPhail. Fraser is the Chief Engineer; MacPhail is the Chief of Lights; Forneret 
s in charge of the St. Lawrence Ship Channel; Macdonald is in charge of Steamship 
mspection, MacPhail understands his work well; he is a graduate of Queen’s University, 
comes from a highly technically trained family and is put down at a minimum salary 
of from $3,600 to $4,200. B. H. Fraser, with all respect, is performing no more 
mportant service and is ranked at a maximum of $5,400. I say it is because of an 
bsolute incapacity to understand just exactly what was required, and the importance 
f the service that was being performed and with that the Civil Service Commission 
s a Commission have had nothing to do. Men have sat in judgment upon those people 
ho were not competent to sit in judgment upon the merits of their work, 


By Mr. Currie: I 


Q. You agree that in section (c) should be included, professional, scientific and 
technical officers, employed for the performance of duties as such? The Commission 
o far has failed in your hich to function properly in respect to those people?—A. 
Yes, they ‘have. 

72.Q..Chig ‘is something ae ought to be corrected? About the steamships. Do 
they appoint the captains now?—A. No, the ak aan has been given the power to 
io elect the crews for the various steamers. 


', By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

'  Q. Does that include engineers, stewards, mates and sailors?—A. Yes. 

re Q. Everybody employed on the ship?—A. Yes, in connection with the operation 
of our vessels. 


‘ By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Under the Act they were supposed to do that, but they passed the matter over 
0 you2—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
_ Q. What classes would be left so far as your outside service is concerned, what 
lasses would be left with the Commission ?—A. At the various agencies of the depart- 
ent—we have an agency at Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Prescott, at Parry 
jound, at Victoria, B.C., we have agencies there where there is a clerical staff employed. 
So far as I am voiscried: TI am perfectly satisfied to leave the clerical staff employed in 
these agencies in the hands of the Civil Service Commission. , 

Q. You heard Mr. Cory’s evidence yesterday ?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. He suggested in so far as his outside offices were concerned, that the chief man 
in charge, if I remember rightly, and his first assistant should be appointed directly 
y the department. So far as the balance of the staff was concerned he would leave it 
with the Commission’—A. When it comes to the question of the selection of an 
agent I am quite sure we have not got in our department any assistant agents. We 
just have an agent. In so far as the selection of an agent is concerned I would say 
nhesitatingly that the department is in a very much better position to make a 
lection of a proper and suitable person for agent than the Civil Service Commission 
ould do. ; eh 


(Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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Q. Would you make any other exceptions so far as these positions are concerned, 
outside of the agent?—A. No, not necessarily beyond saying that I am satisfied that 
we could do the work reasonably well ourselves, but I am not going to suggest for a 
moment the Civil Service Commission has not done this work all right and will not 
do it all right. | ioe 

Q. Outside of those agencies you have men Hike your Chief Fishery Inspectors 
over certain areas?/—A. Yes. 

Q. If I understood Mr. Cory correctly, his suggestion was in so far as your 
Chief Officers who are responsible to the department for the proper discharge of their 
public duty are concerned, that all those chief officers, no matter by what name they “s 
are designated, should be appointed direct by the department?/—A. As a matter of © 
fact I had fully intended asking that that should be done, were it not for the fact, 
that the Superintendent of Fisheries during the last day or two has satisfied me > 
that the department is actually doing that now. él 


By Mr. Currie: 


4 U 
Q. Don’t you think it would be better to have it embodied in the paper and not — 
as a matter of incident?—A. I think it would. a 
Q. Might I ask another questioh: With reference to promotions in your depart- 
ment has any evidence been taken ? : 
.Hon. Mr. Catper: No. I was just going to ask him that. ‘ 
Q. You heard the evidence of Mr. Newcombe and Mr. Cory with, reference to the 7 
question of promotions’—A. Yes. is 
Q. Let us take it that way. Do you agree or differ from the seeders they caver ae 
—A. Well, I agree that the evidence given by both Mr. Cory and Mr. Neweombe is — 
the way I rather feel about it myself, I am rather indifferent to-day really, because — t 
I learned sometime ago that when I did have anything to do with promotions I don’t 
think I was very successful in satisfying the service to any great extent, that is, so 
far as the members of the service are concerned, and if the Civil Service Commission _ 
is hugging any delusion that they are satisfied with the service as a whole by having — 4 
the ma'tter of promotion, so far as I am concerned, I am content they shall have it. 
I was unable to satisfy them, and I know the Civil Service Commission was not 4 
satisfied. oe ee 
Q. From the standpoint of the efficiency of administration and proper conduct ~ 
of your department, do you think that promotions should be made by the department? _ 
That practically:means by the deputy and the chief officers who understand the situa 
tion?—A. Absolutely, for the reason that if he is at all competent for his position— 
and if not he should be retired—if he is at all competent for his position he is the a 
only person, he in connection with his chiefs of branches, is the only person who 
knows who and who is not deserving of promotion. There are many things in 
connection with employees of the department that the Deputy Minister or the Assistant 
- Deputy Minister or the chiefs of the several branches know that can never be fully 
appreciated by the Civil Service Commission, and as I go around the department from 
time to time, and in the long summer evenings when I go around after four o’clock, 
which according to the proper time is only three o’clock, but when I go around afte 
four o’clock and find people working, where I find other people have left the depart: 
ment, I always attach great importance to that fact. Wher I find poeple early at wor 
and I find people late at work finishing their work, and the carrying on of the publi 
service is absolutely dependent upon a certain number of people whom I have in th 
department and who work early and work late, quite irrespective of the time, whethe 
it is five o’clock or four o’clock. These people, everything else being equal, alway: 
had some influence on myself, I am free to say. 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Let us take a couple of concrete examples, so as to illustrate it. There is 
me of your branches’—A. We have the steamship “inspection branch. We have the 
lommissioner of Light Branch. 

-.Q. Who is in charge of your Steamship Inspection Branch?—A. Mr. Macdonald. 
— Q. We will presume that Mr. Macdonald resigns and you will have a large file 
f the branch in there?—A. Yes. 

- Q. With some person in charge of that branch?—A. Yes. 

 Q. We will assume these two men resign and both positions have to be filled ?— 
Yes. 

- Q. What is the objection to the plan, as I understand it, adopted by the Com- 
mission, that any man eligible for promotion, and they have a system of rating for 
these men.—A. How do they know who are eligible for promotion? 

Q. I thought it was all fixed in the classification?—A. It cannot be because a 


technical examination on which the Civil Service Commission is not competent ‘ 
o sit, i oy Ne a 

— Q. Probably I got an unfortunate Bu re 

Mr. Foran: They always get that information from the deputy ey 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


ee Q. Let us assume in this particular case you are asked to state persons in your 
department who are eligible for promotion. You state those, say a dozen in each 
se; then the Commission set to work to give each of these parties a rating. I 
ppose there is a written examination. They know the length of time they are 
the service, they know the work they are doing and they are all rated?—A. How 
n they rate them? 

_ Q. I don’t know.—A. They cannot do it. ‘ 

_ Q. As a result of this examination and rating, and so on, finally they select some : 
rson?’—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your main objection to that process?—A. My main objection is that 
ey don’t know when they select a man for that position. They are not competent 
elect a man for that position. 


* 
By Mr. Currie: 
_ Q. Perhaps we better take a smaller case. Take the case of a head clerk. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: € 


Q. Take your chief filigg man in your branch?—A. They would be in a case 
of that kind. \ , War 


‘ 


By Mr. Currie:  —* 

Q. Supposing there were half a dozen clerks in one department, a clerk comes 
Pelone: that the head clerk who.is in a higher classification has stepped out and gone 
0 British Columbia or some place, to farm, for instance, and it comes to putting 
mebody in his place. Now the Commission will know how many clerks in that 
partment have a certificate for the higher service. We will say three of them have 
t?—A. Yes. \ 

g Q. You have been going atound through that department in the long summer 
venings and you see a fellow in this department doing his work and he has not got. 
at certificate, does he get the job? The fellow that has the certificate gets out on 
he links, and gets the job, doesn’t he?—A. If he happens to be successful in ie 
gher rating. I don’t know the basis on which the Civil Service Commission 
i (Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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Q. Regardless of whether he is attending to his duties or not?—A. ‘I don’t know 
as to that. Listening to the testimony yesterday and the examination of the previous 
witnesses by the Committee, the Civil Service Commission said they were prepared 
to call in advice from the department. As far as I am concerned I don’t want ne 
be called in and I am not going to take any hand in it at all. 


By Hon. Mr, Calder: 


Q. Let me ask you this question: Assuming two men have equal capacity, I mean © 
‘in so far as writing out an éxamination and in so far as knowledge of the workings o 
the department is concerned, what importance do you attach to personal qualities 
_ and character?—A. I attach the very greatest importance to personal qualities and 
character. 

Q. Can they be judged by the Commission as well as by the deputy ?—A. qT ey 
cannot and never will be. 

Q. Why not?—A. For the simple reason that they don’t know. They are not 
daily contact with those people. 

Q. You can only get that knowledge after long contact?—A. After years of — 
association. -You cannot get it with a short term. You have to have years of intimate 
association with the people who are working with you before you are in a position 
. to judge accurately of all their characteristics. 

Q. Well now, the suggestion has been thrown out that the entire inside service, 
as it has been called, should be left with the Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. What exceptions would you make to that general rule? Do you agree . wal 
Mr. ‘Cory and Mr. Newcombe that your scientific men should first be excluded ? Do 
you agree with that?—A. I entirely agree. 

Q. Do you agree with the statement made by them that the heads of. sone 
branches should be excluded? The heads of your branches, your chief fishery men, 
your chief lighthouse men?—A. Yes. , 

Q. Those that may not be technical men ay No, but they require fa ees cer- 
tain qualifications that in my judgment we really are more capable of determining 
what is best in the public interest. 

Q. Then you have your scientific men out and you have the heads of sce 
branches out. Are there any others?—A. Well, our professional, technical and 
scientific men. Inside here, no; the selection of the assistants required in the depar ap: 
ment in the shape of clerical aa other assistants. 
Q. Book-keepers, accountants and everything like that?—A. Yes. It has hee : 
admirable so far as J am concerned. I am quite satisfied with it, but I would lik 
however, to dispel, if there is anything to dispel, any idea that the appointmen 
made under this system dre any more efficient than the appointments made previous 
to the inauguration of this system. : . 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. Are they any worse?—A. No, I am not going to say they are any worse. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. What is your view? That is a very important question. What is your vie 
of the effect of the administration of the law as it stands upon the morale and the 
spirit of the civil service?—A. That is an expression of opinion which I would rather 
have avoided giving and I am not sure that I have sufficient confidence in my opinion 
to warrant me in submitting it, but my judgment is this: that the result of a year 
or more operations, two or three years’ operation that we have had of this Civil 
Service Act has had a most demoralizing effect upon the employees one and all 
my department. 

[Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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In what way?—A. They seem to be fearfully worried as to what is going to 
ippen to them by this Commission. They are in the hands of people, as they tell 
—searcely a day passes for the last three years that I was not in receipt of some 
0 plaint from some employee in the department who was complaining that he did 
1c know what was going to happen to him; uneasy about his work, uneasy about 
t was going on around him, and that been going on through the service for 
last two years. 

1a Might that not be because there is no finality to this thing?—A. It would 
f something to do with it. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder - 


ne), have heard it stated time and again that as a result of the action of Par- 
liam nt in nea fanes over to the Civil Service Commission the classification of the 
service and the fixing of schedules that there has been a struggle spread throughout 
the entire service grasping for higher positions and higher salaries because the whole 
s of them do not get just.what they want. Ther& is a great deal of dissatisfac- 
¢—A. That is my opinion. I had hoped to avoid saying it, but that at all events 
y judgment. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


\ 


x \ 
Ki By Mr. Euler: 
10: Don’t you think the unrest you speak of throughout the department among 
classes is the result of the re-classification and that that will not be permanent? 
~A It may not be permanent, but I have no expectation it is going to be perman- 
ntly settled. 


By, Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Ts ‘the ues le still going on for ee blagification on the part of the civil 


oS Mr. reset 


O: Is there not another incident? Could such a union as Union 66 have been 
d in the days preceding this Civil Service Act? Could a union of that char- 
have been formed which would have written impertinent and insolent letters to 
rime Minister, with impunity?—A. I am not a member of Union 66. 

Q. Could such a union as that have been formed? Or would it have carried on 
it has carried on, in the days preceding this Act? From your experience of the 
ivil Service would it have lasted very long?/—A. I am afraid the only thing I can 
is that it did not take place. If I were to make any criticism at all I would join 
iat was the mote of criticism in ‘Mr. ‘Cory’s testimony yesterday, when he said 
eople who were doing most of the objecting were people who had been appointed 
a system which they themselves condemned to-day. I was appointed myself ~ 
er that, system, and I would be the last to condemn it, not because I was ae 


[Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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Q. Wait a minute? The first appointment, or the last appointment you am 
talking about?—A. My first appointment. 

Q. That was eleven years ago?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. What year was that?—A. 1910, and my observation covering a period of eleve 
years is that while the system, as any system, will have its weaknesses and its defect 
and while mistakes will be made and necessarily be made, I am satisfied that on the 
whole the persons’ who have been appointed to the public service no matter under what — 
system they come have given a very respectable measure of efficient service. 


By Mr. Euler: oA 

Q. I don’t like to get the causes confused. Mr. Johnston has spoken of th 
difficulties and the unrest in the department and I asked him the question if he did not — 
think it was the result of reclassification, the dissatisfaction in that? Is this Bill badly 
designed or is it designed to correct mistakes, if we may call it, in the matter of — 
appointments by the Commission itself? If the difficulty, as Mr. Johnston mentions, | 
is the result of classification, then that is where the change should be made. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. If you will turn to section 3 “the powers of the Commission under sub 
sections 1, 2 and 3 of section 42, of the Civil Service Act, 1918, as enacted by chapte 
10 of the second session of 1919, shall be exercisable only subject to approval by the — 
Governor-in-Council, and the Governor-in-Council shall have power to amend the — 
classification of the first day of October, 1919, by the establishment of additiona 
classes, grades and positions, and to divide, alter or abolish existing classes or grades 
also. to change, revise, amend and alter the designation of name descriptive of an. 
class or position, and the definition of class or description of duties thereunto apper 
taining; provided that any such amendment when proposed shall be referred to the ~ 
Civil ‘Service Commission, who shall be afforded an opportunity” to report thereon for | 
the information of the Governor-in-Council before the same is sanctioned.” a 
If I understand that section, as it is there, it simply means that the '(Governor-in 
Council, is asking to take power to review this whole question of classification and i 
necessary stop it or change it in any way. 5 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. Can you tell us how many people are employed in the Department of Marin 
and Fisheries throughout Canada? Can*you tell us?—A. ‘Roughly speaking there are — 
in headquarters 140 people here at Ottawa. We have light keepers 1,083; We hay 
employees at agencies which vary somewhat, but ‘at the present time it is 666, and we 
have harbour masters and wharfingers, 653; we have a dredging fleet operating during — 
the summer months upon which the number of employees‘ varies. Of course durin 
the past few years the number has been small by reason of the fact that our operation 
have been very much restricted, that is to say, there are about 200 people employed. : 
We have employed on our various vessels operating at the different agencies employees 4 
varying from 200 to 300. That means Sorel. ie 

Q. Yes?—A. Sorel, employing about 250 people. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 


Q. Do you consider that any of those departments under you are overmanned! 
A. No, because what we call the services outside the city of Ottawa, we regulate o 
service there very much by what our requirements may be. At headquarters her 
while there may seem to be overmanning, I am satisfied that if the matter were closel 
and intelligently inquired into it would be discovered that there is no real over- 
manning. I sometimes think myself that the work could be done in my departieail 
with fewer people, but when you take into consideration that during the summer 

{Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 4 


day, and Wied you add to that’ the A that civil servants are entitled to three weeks’ 
vacation, which is always taken in the summer time, you must necessarily have a staff 
hat would appear on the surface to be sufficient to carry on your work. 

_ Q. That is in the matter of promotion. I understand from- what you said that 
our experience with the Commission made you somewhat indifferent as to recom- 
mendation for any particular individual for promotions? Those are the results you 
ave had, that the Commission has not been satisfactory in that regard?—A. No, I 
have not a single complaint in so far as promotions by the ‘Commission are concerned, 
and I am not very particular really as to whether promotions are left with the Com- 
ission or with myself. 

' Q. But asa matte of fact, promotions now are HOE left with you, are they ?— 
No. 

- Q. Is that fact generally known throughout the service, throughout your branch 
f the service?—A. Oh, very well. They know it much better than I do. 

Q. And knowing that, they know that and you know it. Do you notice, having 
that in mind, as to whether that has any particular effect on the morale of the people 
who are under you?—A. I would have to answer to that that I have not observed that 
has made the slightest bit of difference with any of those employees in our depart- 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

_ Q. Does it affect discipline?—A. Nor have I noticed it does in the slightest affect 
he discipline. 

By Mr. Euler: 


Q. You have said you do not think there is any overmanning under the preesnt 
onditions? Is it your opinion that under the patronage system with all the influences 


ystem lends itself more to overmanning conditions than the present one?—A. I really 
on’t think it does, and I speak with I think more reasonably intimate knowledge of the 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


_ Q. You were a member of Parliament for many years?—A. Eight years, and four 
years in the local legislature and I have had some’ reasonable experience within and 


—6Q. The pressure is not‘ very strong?—A. Well, pressure has been strong, but 
lever sufliciently strong not to be resisted unless there was proper occasion for it. 
am not going to suggest for one moment that there have not been times when it 
was not suggested to us we should make appointments, but I do say that I cannot 
ecall at this time one single appointment that during my ten years of service has 
been forced upon the Department. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You served under both parties?—A. Yes. I served under all forms of govern- 
nt. : ’ } 
Q. You were appointed under the ere Government?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And then you served under the Conservative Government?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. I think very few people are particularly impressed with the work that was done 
the re- -classification and I think it nes eg a eee deal of trouble throughout the 


ee Alexander ahaa 


“te 


I confess that I never understood it. I probably was tremendously dense about i 
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Q. If clause 3 were enacted that would give power to undo all the work of the 2 
that re-classified the service. That would be done away with, excluding the appoint- 
ment of heads of branches and technical officers. Ig it the opinion of Mr. Johns on 
that the work of the Civil Service Commission would be efficient with regard to other 
appointments, other employees of the service?—A. With regard to what employees? 

General employees. Clerks and people of that sort?A. Yes, I became persua 
long ago that this so-called classification was a most fearful and wonderful thing 


but I recall we wanted to employ a diver and we wanted one in the service for suc 
particular service as we might require from time to time in carrying on the work o 
the department, but that diver could not be appointed because there was no classificatio 
for him. We said “There is only one man to be appointed.” “It does not make 
difference; there must. be a proper classification.” This body was solemnly 
seriously convened for the purpose of producing a classification for this one diver, an 
we flattered ourselves that we knew what we required of this particular diver. “O 
no, there must be a classification”. And the classification in the season was produced, 
and here it is: yy 


Definition of Class: 

Under direction, to make and supervise the making of general repairs to struct 
and equipment on Jand and under waters; to make examinations of and to assist in 
raising or recovery of submerged objects; to assist in the placing and adjusting 
submarine equipment and material used in underwater construction and to perfo 
other related work as required. 


Example: 

Making underwater inspections of and repairs to piling, wharfs, breakwate 
caissons, cofferdams and the foundations: examining sunken vessels, and maki Q 
salvage repairs, adjusting slings and tackles for the purpose of recovering or remov- 
ing submerged objects; directing the drilling for and placing of submerged blasti 
charges. 


f 


Qualifications : 


Primary school education; two years of experience as a diver; several years 
experience in general repair and construction work, ability to work under air pressu 1 
excellent physical condition; good eyesight. 


| y 
‘Promotions may be made according to law from such other classes with lowe 


maximum salaries and to such other classes with higher maximum salaries in 
same or related services as may be required by the Civil Service Commission. 


Lines of Promotion: 


Examples: 
From: Carpenter, Machinist, Mechanic (Marine Signals), Diver’s Assistant. 


Compensation: : 
Monthly: $125 130 135 140 145 150 
Annual : 1500 1560 1620 1680 1740 1800 


ek 
That may serve a very useful purpose, but I frankly confess that I don’t thi 
it does. 


By Mr. Euler: 

Q. Do you think if this Anca ed were eliminated that most of the dissat! 

faction in the service would disappear?—A. I don’t know whether it would disappea 

but I am satisfied the classification has produced a tremendous lot of dissatisfactio 
[Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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or minimized, 


know. I would not undertake to say. 


‘Was it there before the classification came into effect?—A. There was, and 


‘in any large service, more so in the Government service than any other service. 
Q. This classification aggravated that condition very: much?—A. That is my 
on. I am not positive about it, but I think so. 


‘ By the Chairman: 


Q. I think the Committee would like to get your view with regard to the 
nse of running your department under the present system or under the old one. 
it resulted in economy or otherwise?—A. Unquestionably it has added to our 
enditure, necessarily. Now, the Commissioner of Lights attracted my attention 
day or two ago to the appointment of a lightkeeper that necessitated the writing 
twenty-five letters to the Civil Service Commission. Now there are those twenty- 
and I suppose att prenty: -tive in return. bla: is not a very i daree matter but if 


ime and necessarily ae money. Now if bane. aad to have sia for me a 
ement covering the number of letters we received from the Civil Service Commis- 
and parerded to the Civil Service Commission in our department during tae 
Our department is a small department, and I have no doubt when that 


ppreciable effect on producing any efficiency in the public service. 

To what extent does it compel you to increase your statl of employees?—A. I 
ot completed that. That calculation is being made, and that is being gone into 
lly. For instance, the chief of our Records Branch has been after me cou- 


| assistance in the Records Branch and he bases his claim for assistance very 
gely upon the great increase in correspondence that has taken place as a result 
exchange of communications with the Civil Service Commission. 


_ By Mr. Kennedy: 


oa ‘It you were called upon at the beginning of the year to make all the appoint- 
its in connection with your department through your own department the same 
+ was prior to the operations of the Civil Service Commission, would there be any 
siderable expense added to your department?—A. No. 

-Q. Your present department could do it all right without any additional 
ense ?—A., Yes, that is what we are doing. 

Q. So in so far as your department is concerned you look upon the Civil Service 
Commission as really something that is superfluous, unnecessary ?—A. I look upon it 
1aving—I am not going to say it is unnecessary. I am going to say it has done 
ef ul work in the way of providing such clerical assistance as we require here at 
quarters. Beyond that I don’t care to go. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Would your criticism go beyond the appointment of technical officers and 
of branches? Would you apply that also to the whole of the service, the other 
ees?—A. Only to those that I have indicated. 

Q. I did not hear the early part of it? 
h ‘ i i sag) {Mr. Alexander Johnston. ] 
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' Hon. Mr. Cauper: He said so far as his outside service was concerned tha 
outside staff should be taken from under the Civil Service Commission. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. Did you also complain of the delay, as Mr. Cory did?—A. Yes. 
‘Mr. Currm: A fellow was classified after he was dead. 

Hon. Mr. Rocne: Any remarks I may have to make at this time would 
partake of the nature of answers to questions. It would be more in the nature o 
statement as to the ight in which the statements were presented, for instance, 
remark made by my friend that men were appointed six months after — 
died is all a fairy tale. It was a question of classification of the position. Now 
see the wrong impression that you get. We classified the position. 

Mr. Currim: Don’t you think we better hear Mr. Roche after he states all 

Mr. Grirspact: Personally I would sooner hear the explanation right no 

Hon. My. Riocue: I'am only going to say a very few words. In order to exped) 
the work of the Commission—there are 35 departments in allthe Commissioners h 
divided the departments up in order to make it more easy. Each Commissioner 
not have a thorough personal knowledge of every department; therefore we divid 
équally as possible the departments. It happens that the Marine and Fisheries De 
ment was assigned to my colleague, Commissioner Jameson, because he is a Marit 
Province man and was much better acquainted with the positions and conditions 
that service, therefore he has more personal knowledge of matters that are rela 
the department than I have, but I do know that I can more particularly to-day 
with matters that have been dealt with by Mr. Newcombe and Mr. Cory beca 
have had time to look up answers to some of the questions which they have rai 
and probably to-morrow I will be in better position to deal with the matters 
have been dealt with by Mr. Johnston to-day. But in connection with those t 
positions, we were asked to classify every position in the service, and we set out ea 
which were filled by the employee setting forth the nature of his duties. This card: 
supposed to be and was certified to as being correct even by the employees’ imme 
superior and also certified as being correct by the deputy head of the departme 
the basis of the presentation of the duties of his office. That position was ¢las 
so that this gentleman who died after his position was classified—there is a posit 
vacant for a senior steamship inspector, or whatever it may be. The department 1 
know what position he occupied and will know what position they will ask the 
mission to fill. Many of the gentlemen of the service have died since their clas 
eation. . 

Mr. Foran: It was a classification of the positions as they were when these ¢ 
were sent in. 


Witness: Who was appointed ? 


Hon. Mr. Rocne: I don’t know whether anybody has been appointed to the ; 
tion since or not. In order to carry on the public service and to see that commé 
was not interrupted we had to provide ourselves to put a competent man 


any assistance from the Civil Service Commission, or from anybody else. 
know what it is finaly going to be, but we assumed the responsibility and 
service properly organized. Does Mr. Johnston mean to imply that the Comm 
has been requested to fill this position and have failed thus far to fill it? 
Witness: Yes. ae | a 43 
Hon. Mr. Rocnr: I presume the reason was owing to the fact hak there w 
appeal in against the classification of that position, which appeal was referred to. 
Board of Hearing. One reason why there was a delay in hearing the appeals in eco 
[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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c i Spee Ta a his classification. If it Srna the ne ee 
position | it was nt nase to the Board of oak ane ae eae ee oe of 


m “ selected by the Federation of the Civil Banvins TAA one man ages ai the 
es ico. Commission. Time and again on appeals from the Marine and Fish- 
v3 epartment the Board of Hearing endeavoured to have them heard. In fact, 
cials- mt appealed in the Marine aie Fk pares Pete eta were time after 


ppeals ian heard.” The reason was J chae tie a aE ed not caateaoe al 
have his appeals heard before the Board of Hearing. That is the reason for the 
‘the final appeal in regard to their classification, and that was not passed upon 
y by the Board of Hearing. Now I think IT am correct when I say that the only 
tty Minister who has absolutely refused to appear before the Board of Hearing 
‘the Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries. For reasons of his own he did 
do so. He would not appear before the Board of Hearing. I don’t know whether 
a question of dignity; he would not come down, but at any rate his successor 
his absence did come down and these cases were disposed of. 


hy GriespActt: Ts this the Mr. Johnston you are talking about here? 

; Mr. Rocur: This is the gentleman. 
af fr. GRriespace : Was he in and out again? 
Ne: + tclodealte af paeeeans he ee ans a few on at enh from the eats 


spartment if it is aNapbiiels) necessary fi ides e some annoearS employee Secihiel 
on the duties. 


Currin: Who constitutes the Board of Hearing ? 


n. Mr, Rocut: The two representatives of the deputy ministers, and Mr. 
ee Assistant Auditor General; there is Mr. O’Connor, a representative of the 


f that nature which we are prepared to explain, and which we are prepared to 
the blame for with the department. « 
. Ever: In regard to overmanning. 


fon. Mr. Rocur: In regard to overmanning, did you ever hear a deputy admit 
epartment was overmanned? It is quite natural for a deputy to disclaim that, 
Ise he would look upon it naturally as a reflection upon his administration. The 
g Bureau was a splendid ree of es Had the King’s Printer been 


Mr. Corrie: How shee have been put fe aac there to work temporarily since im 
Wr. Rocue: I Ree there have been several deaths and resignations. 


| Currin: I am told there are 80 men put in there since. 
. Mr. Rocue: Quite wrong. Of course they are changing every few days. 


put on to take care of the peak load during the session. 
(Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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Mr. Currim: Have we some other deputy minister? : 
The Cuaiman: Who will be asked to give evidence to-night? 4 
Mr. Currie: We are dealing with this Bill and we have to go at this Bill pr 
soon and take it up clause by clause. Now if the Commission are opposed to any 
‘the amendments, let them present their case the same as any other department. Bu 
as to cross-examinations and arguments and all that sort of thing I think we woul 
get along much easier by dealing with it concisely, and we will get along better 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Catper: Would you prefer to give evidence in reply to the evi 
we have in now or wait? I imagine if we called a couple more deputies that is 
that will be necessary. ; 7 

The CuairMan: There are two departments mentioned in that Bill. I think th 
should be heard. 

Hon. Mr. Cauper: Would you rather give evidence to-night or wait until aft 

Mr. Krnyepy: I think the Commission will be in much better position 
hearing the evidence from the heads of departments, then they can present their 
and give us their viewpoint. : ie 

Mr. Currie: We must follow the customary methods of Committee. Dr. Roe 
is at perfect liberty to cross-examine, but he cannot get up and start any long st 
ment. If he has any explanation to make we can have all those statements under oat 
I think it is understood we should proceed that way. 

Mr. THompson (Yukon): J am quite in favour of Dr. Roche having an o 
tunity of refuting at the time the session is on, while he is here and we are 
while it is fresh in our minds and fresh in the mind of the press, not to make an 
ment but to give evidence right at the time. Me 

Mr. Currie: THat very strange statement was made in the House of Comm 

, and it went out to the publie. 
Mr. Tuompson (Yukon): What we want are facts? 


Mr. Currie: Don’t blame me for it. The statement was made by one of 
members, a boiler maker was appointed six months after he was dead. 
Hon. Mr. Catper: I would suggest if it is Dr. Roche’s wish that he should h: 
chance to put in such evidence at this time as he thinks advisable in rebuttal of 
statements made by the three deputies who have appeared before us, that he hav 
opportunity to do so to-night. ¢ 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 8.30 p.m. 


if or 
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No. 4—Tuesday, May 10, 1921 (Second Sitting) 
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‘ | WITNESSES 


Mr. RR; M. Coulter, Deputy-Postmaster General.—Page 77. 
_ Dr. Roche, Chairman, C. S. Commission.—Page 98. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, May 16, 1921. 


e Committee met at 8.380 o’clock, p.m. Present: Messrs. Spinney (in the 
1a “a Argue, Calder, Charters, Currie, Euler, Gauthier, Griesbach, Johnston, 
medy (Glengarry), Scott, Thompson (Yukon).—11. 


ie ‘Messrs. Coulter and Roche were in attendance. 


ane MM, Coulter, Deputy Postmaster General, was called, sworn and examined 
mbers of the Committee. 


itness retired. 


‘Dr. Roche explained method of appointing postmasters. His examination to be 
d to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 


; The Committee adjourned at 10.30 till to-morrow at 11 0’clock, a.m. 
Dr. Roche, Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, to resume. 


E. K. SPINNEY, 


Chairman. 


Turspay, May 10, 1921. 


e Committee resumed at 8.30 p.m., the Hon. Mr, Spinney, the Chairman, 
fe... # ; 


he Cuaiman: We have summoned this evening for examination Dr. Coulter, 
leputy Postmaster General. 


r. Tounstow: I understood that Dr. Roche would be heard further at the night 


‘he CHamman: We have only called one deputy to give evidence to-night, and I 


w 


R. M, Counter, sworn. 


‘ oan the Chairman: 
te Committee have summoned you Dr. Coulter to get your evidence i in regard 


Oo Retiogonts How many employees have you in your department, cite and 
e’—A. Between 11,000 and 12,000. 


} 
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Q. How many inside, and how many outside?—A. A little over 1,000. 
Q. 1,000 inside?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Griespacu: I suppose we all know the distinction between the inside 1 and 
outside service. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You understand that the outside service means all the employees outside 
Ottawa?—A. Yes. 4 
Q. Now we will be very glad to hear your views?—A. So far as the Civil Servi 
Commission is concerned, we are getting on well With it, other than the necessai 
trouble that takes place in organization, small things that are required, or mistake 
at first. We are getting on very well. It works with our department perfectly. Iti 
really the same system as prevailed before. In regard to the outside service, the onk 
objection we have at all is in regard to the rural postmasters. There is some objection — 
to that. There is great objection on the part of a majority of the members to th 
fact that while they are vitally interested, they do not have any say in the selectio 
of postmasters. j 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Who makes that objection ?—A. A great many of the members have made Me 
objection. _ 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Members of Parliament ?—A. va and the people do not believe that 
postmasters are appointed without the connivance of the member. The result is he - 
very much blamed, and he grows restless under the criticism. They refuse to beli 
his action in the matter is sincere. There is also some objection on the question 
delay, especially in regard to accounting officers. A man may be discharged in the 
Money Order Office, and each community dependent on it is cut off, and that le 
to delay in appointing a man and to a great deal of public inconvenience. In reg 
to the rapidity, it is not more rapid, and probably is not as rapid as the old syste 
nor is it anywhere superior to the old system. 


\ 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. That is in the making of appointments’—A. In the appointment of tu 
postmasters we do not think there is any improvement, and there are those objections 


By Mr. Arque: 

-Q. What is your system to-day? Suppose a rural postmaster dies?—A. The 
notify the department. We immediately notify the Commission who communicat 
with the inspector. Any office over $1,000 is advertised. Under $1,000 it is arra 
| without advertising. 


By Mr. Griesbach: of) 

Q. What do you mean by over $1,000?7—A. Revenue. “4 

Q. Where the revenue is over $1,000?—A. Yes.. The advertisement somet: ne 
leads to delay, and the inspector notifies the Commission to instruct us about 
appointment and we instruct the postmaster. 


By Mr, Argue: 

Q. Do you send the inspector out to find a man{—A. If it is an. office with re) 

$1,000, the inspector usually has to visit and see the men who are applicants for 

and that leads to delay and expense. 

Q. If it is an office under $1,000, what happens?—A. Then they arrange it with 

out advertising, and it is done quicker. 
(Dr. R. M. ‘Coulter. ] 
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ae Mr. Gridabach 
What do you mean by without De ateet OK. They do not advertise in the . 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


70. Then how do they get the man?—A. Through the inspector. 
Q. Take my own district. There is a place I have in mind 35 miles from a 
ailway. Suppose the country postmaster there dies. How would they get a man 
here?—A. It must be taken. through the Commission. 
oe - Does the inspector go out?—A. He may correspond. 

Q. With whom’—A. With the residents around. 
_Q. How does he know with whom to correspond?—A. He does not know especially, 
xcept that probably he ascertains ‘from the member or some person acquainted with | 
he constituency. 
Q. No inspector has ever written to me in my district. 


Mr. ‘Currie: I never had any communications. 


ie does not go in regard to he larger WB bea it is ths smaller ofc 
Q. Let us stick to that case. Here is a place 35 miles from a railway, and you 


Q. And using his judgment, ual would iat do?—A. He eaala appoint a man, 
ould recommend a man. 

ae Q. How would he find out the man?—A. By correspondence largely. 
~Q. With local people?—A. With local people. 
Q. How in the world would he get their names?—A. The inspector knows his 
ty pretty well. 
Q. ii doubt it very much. The eu is located at Moose Jaw aud this post 


ot ld not know anything about ie 

_ Q. He would not know a single soul there. It is away out, 20 eos from the 
lway near the international boundary.—A. I should think he would have to confer 

ith the member. 

Q. I would not let him confer with me, because the Act says that he shall not 

ith me, because if he pousaachetl me, I would say, “I have nothing to do 

vith it, go and find your man.’ But how is he to find his man?’—A. I am not 

tly certain. 


Mr. Grirspacn: The witness cannot know; he does not know. 


Mr. Cuarrers: He goes to the clergyman in some instances, and the clergyman 

3 him advice, or he goes to the doctor, and the doctor gives him advice, or he 
s to the blacksmith. ; 

_ ‘Mr. Grrespacu: The livery stable-man is very important. | 


_ Hon. Mr. es He does not go there at all. He finds out the names of some 


-[Dr. R. M. Coulter.] 
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Mr. Griespacu: They may be the wrong people. 


Wirness: In the case of small postmasters it is very difficult to get them to t a 
the position at all. . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I have two cases in my mind in which I am very deeply interested, BE 
know one case. Can you give me the dates between the retirement of that p 
master and the appointment of his successor?—A. I cannot but I know there 
considerable delay. ; 

Q. More than two months’ delay ?—A. I think there was. 

Q. Do you pretend to tell me that if you had the power of appointment - 
would take two months to fill a vacaney?—A. Under the patronage system a P 
master was generally appointed before we knew the other man was dead. 

Q. I am not talking about that at all. Eliminate the patronage; would you nc 
be able to make an appointment to that office within at least two weeks?—A. v 
would notify the Commission. 

Q. I am not talking about the Commission. If you had the power~—to ma 
appointments under the old plan—A. We strictly depended on the member, and 
was prompt as a rule. Of course, he knew every person, he knew the wants of 
place and depended on the people. : 

Q. The cases I have in mind are very important cases. The location is whe 
considerable business is being done. They have no bank within twentty miles. T 
are depending on the Post Office Order Branch for the conduct of their business 
regard to their payments, and largely in regard to their receipts. They have 
officer there to provide either the one or the other, to sell them post office orders 
to cash post oftice orders—A. I would say that the public interest would sufte 
in a case like that. “ 

Q. It is cases of that kind that justify investigation. It is not for the purpo eg 
of patronage that this investigation is being held. The prime object of this inv 
gation is to discover some method by which cases of that kind may be remedied. 
A. I think that in a case of that kind the best way is to apply to the member fe 
a postmaster. <a 

Q. I do not want them to apply to me. They have applied butt I do not war 
them to apply—aA. If a member does not undertake the duty, then it is a difficul 
‘problem. Our experience was that the members usually did their duty pretty wel 


By Mr. Johnston: ae 

Q. Does it take more time to appoint rural odmasiere under this do on 
average, than it did under the old: plan?—A. Yes, I think it does. 
Q. It takes more time?—A. Yes, I think so. I am not making any a 
against the Commission in saying that, because I think the Commission does 
work as promptly as it can be done. 


By Hon. Mr: Calder: 


Q. But the system followed tends to delay—A. I do not think it is as good 
the patronage system. 

Q. So far as country postmasters are concerned?—A. So far as country 
masters are concerned. 


By Mr. Johnston: : 


Q. What about postmasters with a revenue of over $1,0007—A. There is no 
much trouble with them because there are more applicants, and they seem to 
settled more rapidly. 
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By Mr. Currie: 
Q. May we find out from you just how many employees are in the department, 
and how they are divided? You will have a memorandum of that. Let us get at the 
‘various sections——A. The inside service is 1,028, the outside service is 9,500, and 
the rural postmasters 11,500. 
- ,Q. You have nothing to do with the rural mail Pamir at We do not con- 
ler them a part of the department; they are contractors. 

~__Q. Now how are these divided? We are not bothering with the Ottawa service 
Fe at ‘all. The outside technical man is referred to in the Bill. Have you any technical 
men in your department to whom this Bill would apply—that is in the inside service 
at Ottawa?—A. We do not have many technical men, no. 

Q. Professional or technical men?—A. No, we do not have them. We have 
none of them in our department. 

- Q. Except those that you make yourselves?—A. Yes, those we make ourselves 
oo connection with our own work. 

Q. You will notice in the Bill where it refers to postmasters whose remunera- 
n consists in whole or in part of the percentage of receipts of the office. Do you 
nk that they should come under ’the old system?—A. I think it would be better 
: under the old system. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. What class is covered by that definition? Members discussing it in the 
House did not know what it meant.—A. It refers to rural postmasters paid out of 
revenue, not by Government contract. 

Q. And that covers rural postmasters only?—A. Rural postmasters only. 

— Q. It would not cover village postmasters %—A. No, they are paid by the Gov- 
ment. 


By Mr. Currie: 
-Q. Is it not a fact that in most of the small towns they are all on a eos 


, 


Bis Q. Take Barrie, for instance——A. *That is a revenue office. 
~ Q. Do you mean to say that he gets paid a salary?—A. A salary out of revenue, 
a commission on the revenue. 

Q. But he is on a salary basis. He does not take the whole revenue or a per- 
ntage?—A. He takes a percentage of the revenue. 


Hon. Mr. Calder: : 

~ Q. Would he be classed as a rural postmaster 2—A. Yes. 

4 By Mr. Currie: 

_ Q. Take Orillia?—A. Yes, it is the same. \ 

_ Q. I thought that Orillia was on a salary?—A. No, it is not. 

— Q. What about Collingwood?—A. Collingwood is on a Civil Service basis now. 

- Q. What about Stratford?—A. ‘Stratford is on a revenue basis as yet. 

Q. Still on a revenue basis?—A. Yes. 

Q. You think then that according to this all those postmasters in towns and 

ities who are on a revenue basis should remain as they were before as far as that 

s concerned ¢—A. Yes, there is a certain class of office where the list of employees 

as. rather large. We made them semi-staff officials, and that led to trouble, and 

applications being made for semi-staff offices when they were not entitled to them, 

id when Judge Doherty was acting minister two or three years ago he took them 
ver and made them Civil Service offices, so that these large town offices are more 

{Dr. R. M. ‘Coulter.] 
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that they: to0K too much money in their own pockets, and paid their employees— 
Q. Paid them very little?—A. Yes, and we took the plan to pay them the sa 
out of the revenue for that office. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: : 

Q. Just on this point, why should you suggest that the postmaster in Orillia 
for example, should be appointed by the department, and the postmaster in Hamilto1 
appointed by the Commission? I have been in Orillia, it is a good town, two 
three or four thousand people I suppose?—A. Yes. Hamilton is a One Serv 
office in every way. 

Q. What difference does that make?—A. Because the Government pays therm db 
vote. 

Q. You suggest then that the Canal Service Commission should appoint onl; 


such officers as are on a stated salary?—A. As are paid from direct revenue. 
\ 


By Mr. Currie: : CoM 

 Q. Paid out of the consolidated revenue fund?—A. No, paid out of the revenu 
they take in their office direct. 

Hon. Mr. Cauper: I have not got it clearly yet. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. You are reversing it?—A. No, it is perfectly clear. They are paid from - 
revenue of the office. Me: 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. They are paid from the revenue?—A. Yes. ass 

Q. Your suggestion is that where postmasters are paid directly by ie Give 
ment, out of Government funds, that they should be appointed by the Commission! 
A. No, just exactly the other way. { i 


Mr. GriespacH: ‘Then I am mixed. 
By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


revenue tA. We put in the estimates Sire year, for him. 
Q. He is paid by estimates ?—A. By Government appropriation. 


Q. Hamilton the same?—A. Yes. 

Q. Winnipeg ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What about the rural postmaster?—A. Well, the smaller offices, non-accoun 1g 
you pay the postmaster’s salary out of.that revenue?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that case do you think the department should make the appointment! 
A. No, I do not at all. Orillia is paid ae of the revenue of the office. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Is his salary based on oe revenue of that pficet—A. Yes; J. 78 f 
Q. A percentage?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What about the rural postmaster?—A. Well, the smaller offices, non- account: i 

offices, these were the ones that I thought would be better under the ieee! 
By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Where do you draw the line?—A. You would have to OMe an arbitrary 
[Dr. R. M. Coulter.] 
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oe Mr. Currie: f 


: Q. Why do you want to draw an arbitrary line?—A. You would have to hone the 
- of office, and, based on the revenue, you would pay them. 
fn Q. Does it perk out any better for the Civil Service ae a which is 


o's aay hat 3 is to say, the office pays each of its own officers tk Yes. 
~Q. And gives you the balance?—A. They are paid out of the revenue. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


se 4 ‘ . s, . . . . 
 Q. Can you give us any classification of these offices?—A. That is a difficult thing 
for me to give you, because there has been no clean-cut system adopted. 


By Mr. Buler: 


_.Q. What revenue must an office have before it passes into the other class {— 
A. The Civil Service— 

_ Q. What revenue would an office have before it passes into the other class?— 
4 ‘Well, we did have a number with $20,000 revenue, and 12,000 of a population— 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


_ Q. And that made it what?—A. I believe it should be made a semi-staff office or 
a Civil Service office. That was the basis, and that was not always carried out either. 
Q. Then the line of demarkation that you would lay down now is that you think 
the Civil Service Commission should have the power of appointment in what may be 
escribed as the larger city offices?—A. No; they do appoint the larger city offices, 
but may not appoint the town offices. 

-Q. That they should continue to do so?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the case of the large city and town Soe lana Where the office is impor- 
nt, and peqaired a man. 


| By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. But we have to define it in the Bill. Suppose we adopt your suggestion and 
we cas to define it, where is your line of Saat algae ?—A. The line of ‘demarkation ‘ 


J 


{ 


By Mr. Currie: 


- Q. Take Toronto, there is a main office in Toronto, and in addition to ite main 
office, how many other offices have you got—branch offices?—A, I do not know how 
ga but there are several stations. 

_ Q. Six or seven branch offices?—A. More than that I think. 


 Q. I know about that many a ad each branch has a postmaster and a staff? 


ay an nortan man, whom he ean trust with running the office. 
__ Q. Is there not a branch postmaster ?—A. Not what we call a branch postmaster. — 
> Q. Take the post office at the corner of St. Charles and Yonge? It is a large 


. Q. Is not there a postmaster there?—A. Well, that is a station, and that was 
supplied | by our own staff just the same as the city office. It is just a question of 
; mvenience, that office. 

: _ Q. There is no postmaster there?—-A. Well, there isa postmaster there, but he is 
a, ested by the pee on through the Commission. 

[Dr. R. M. ‘Coulter.] 
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~e 


~ aS just a matter of convenience for which we pay him a certain amount, say $400, plus— 


his remuneration would be from postage stamps?—A. Yes, he gets somnesitins Bc 


Q. So that makes two postmasters now in Toronto; there is one at the main office re 
and one at the Charles Street: Now about Bathurst and Palmerston Avenue, there is. 
a branch there; what ‘about that?—A. Well, that is a station, what. we call a station 
It is attended to by us from the Head Office. 

Q. What sort of station? A place where the mail is receiv red ?—A. They do all th 
work that is done at the Head Office, but it is merely a matter of convenience ani 
division. 

By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. Merely an outstation of the main office?—A. Yes, that is all it is. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That would be under the Commission ?—A. Under the Commission. | 
@ 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. You have another place out on Dundas Street where you have an office. pees; 
is not a station?—A. That is a sub-oflice. ae 


Q. A store keeper has a sub-office?—A. That man does not handle any mail except 
yevistered mail. The box is put in front of his place where people put their letters < 
and we collect them, and he does not handle them at all. He sells stamps and iss s 
money orders and takes bank deposits and registered letters. 

Q. What do you call him ?—A. Sub-postmaster. 

Q. And how is he appointed?—A. He is appointed in the same way. 

Q. Is he one of the staff or a part time man?—A. No, he may be a druggist, ate 
keeper, or any person. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Appointed by the Commission ?—A. Yes, uae: is right. We mused to appoi 
them direct, but he is appointed by the Commission. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. He is now appointed by the Commission ?—A. Yes. ma 
Q. What do you say about these people, do they come under clause “B”? Part of 


postage stamps. we 
Q. You say his remuneration consists in whole or in part of a ptedcntnbee ene I KS 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Plus what he makes on all these things?—A. Yes, they are dotted all over th 
city. Ao 


oe Mr. Griesbach : 


Pentaee nS the receipts of the office.” He would come under this-bill 2—Ae a do no 
think he would. cE do not think the Bill intends him to. F 7 


place, and bbe Curses would be depended on for that. . 


The CuarrMan: The clause of the Bill, for convenience sake, refers only to rural 
postmasters. That is the intention of the Bill. ‘ 


Hon. Mr. Catper: I am not so sure of that. 
Mr. Currie: I am afraid the intention will go a little wider. 


Wirness: I do not think that is intended to come under the Bill. 
[Dr. R. M. Coulter.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


_ Q. Let us see if we can get down to your suggestion, Doctor. You have post- 
masters, and you have sub-postmasters, and you have men in change of stations?—A. 
Those are just clerks. 
~Q. You have got all that class. Now is your suggestion that they should be taken 
*? ‘away from the Commission; that is the appointment of postmasters who are out in 
rural districts A. Yes. 
Q. Not in villages?—A. Well, in some villages. 
Q. Not in towns?—A. In some villages, you would have to make it more or less 
_ arbitrary. 
Q. You bold: say without question, in so far as purely rural postmasters are 
- concerned, men out in the country post offices—that those postmasters should be 
appointed by the department?—A. Certainly through the members. 
Q. Now we have that clear. After you get away from the purely rural post- 
masters you get into the small village and small towns. Let us keep away from the 
city. What class of postmasters in the small towns and villages in your judgment 
_ should be appointed direct by your department?—A. Well, ordinarily in villages. I 
do not see any reason why the members should not appoint them—in the small villages. 
In the larger towns where they are getting more money, I think it would be just as well 
to keep them out— 

QQ. We might have difficulty in defining that in the law, because what is a village 
in Quebec may not be a village in Ontario, and what may be a village i in Ontario may 
} ; ’ not be a village i in another province?—A. You would have to judge by the revenue. 
1 Q. If you are drawing a line so far as revenue is concerned, what limitation 
would you put on it. Probably we should not ask you that now, as you might want 
to consider it?—A. Yes, I would like to consider it. v 
-Q. You put all the rural postmasters in that class, and speaking of the towns — 
and villages, you are inclined to think that where the total revenue does not exceed 
a certain amount, the appointing should be done by the department?—A. Quite so. - 
tt Q. Will you get that figure for us, and consider what the line should be there 
as far as your revenues are concerned? Now, we come to the cities, and in so far as all 
these classes which you have mentioned, that is, the Postmaster of the Central Office, 
the Postmaster of each sub-station, and the man in charge of these stations, who in 
_ those three sections should be appointed directly by the department?—A. No. I 
think the Commission is better for that. 

——-«Q. -You suggest that the Commission should deal with the appointments in the 
cities %—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Currie: 


_Q. But in the case of any of these men dying—are they graded?—A. They are 
not graded in the sense that we formerly used the word, that is the way they used 
to be, first, second and third class, but under the new system there is a gradation 
- mentioned by the Commission. 
ie Q. How long has that been in effect?—A. It came in with the Commission, 
under the same law. 
_Q. What are the statutes now of grading in your Department? Under the so- 
~ called reorganization scheme?—A. There is nothing you can describe as grading in 
the ordinary sense of the word. A man is appointed at a certain salary,,and he goes 
: ‘on under that from the minimum to the maximum, and if the man dies, we can pick 
- out a man and suggest him to the Commission, who investigate him and take action. 
QQ. Supposing a man is in the Department and has acquired a certain grade, 
Bwe will say Grade “B,” or say Grade “ C,”—grading down—and that man passes a 
re "satisfactory examination, under the Civil Service law, and a vacancy occurs in the 
_ next grade ah whit. do you do?—A. We have the staff there, and we look over 
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executive ability. You know, a man may pass the examination and not be worth 
ten cents. ' 

Q. Then, as far as the examining powers of the Civil Service are concerned, you 
do not believe you should stick to it? Under the Civil Service Act, a man passes an 
examination we will say, in Toronto, for Grade “B.” There is a vacancy in Grade 
“B,” and he has his certificate for that grade, under the law. According to the list — 
that is in the office for promotions, he is the first on the list; what do you do? Do 
you promote him?—A. Not necessarily, no. 

Q. Then what is the use of the examination at all 2—A. It is proof that the man 
has some education. 

Q. But if he had his grade certificate?—A. He would not have that if it were not i 
for the examination. et 

Q. But I say supposing a man is in Grade 3, supposing you have three grades,— 
it is very hard to get a definition of the grades you have, and it is the same in all aa 
departments—but supposing there are three grades and there are half a dozen clerks, — 
one clerk at. the top grade at a big salary, two or three in the second grade, and a 
half a dozen in the lower grade, and a man in the second grade qualifies, or passes 
satisfactorily an examination set for the first-class clerkship for the Civil Service 


Commission- A. There is not a first-class clerkship; it has been abolished. ee 
Q. What do you call it?—A. We call them “ Postal Clerks.” ; a 
Q. “Senior Postal Clerks” ?—A. No, just Postal Clerks. \ is 
Q. Do you mean to say there is no difference between the clerks at all?—A. Tt is ei 
a question of adjustment after they come in. “4 


Q. You mean to say a man can come in at the lower grade and you can jump 
him up to the top grade if you want to—A. We might do it in collusion with the — 
Commission, but it would be a very unjust thing, and we would not do it. ‘ 

Q. Let us find out about these promotions: We will say John Smith comes into _ 
the office where you are in charge. He is a smart boy, a graduate of the University — 
-of Toronto, and he comes in as a Junior Clerk: Now, what happens to him? How 
do you promote him?—A. He gets a salary as a postal clerk. 

Hon. Mr. Cauprr: Colonel, will you let me interfere? You were using old terms _ 
which have been abolished. Let us take the Ottawa Post Office, for instance. ; 

By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. You have your Postmaster ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you an Assistant Postmaster?—A. Yes. 

Q. Below him, who comes next?—A. There are the Principal Clerks. : 

Q. You have your Principal Clerks?—A. Yes, they must be old men who have 
had. experience. 

Q. Then you have your Postal Clerks?’—A. Yes, we have Senior Postal eee 

Q. Then’ Post Clerks?—A. Yes. ~ 

Q. And who are below that, sorters and packers?—A. The Junior Clerks, after 
we have communicated with the Commission and they have been appointed. 

Q. So you have your Postmaster, your Assistant Postmaster, your Principal — 
Clerks, your Postal Clerks and your Junior Clerks. 


Mr. Currie: Your Senior Clerks and Juniors? 
Witness: Yes. 

By Hon. Mr. Calder: | mex, < 
Q. Now you have ‘the list—A. Yes. aan 
Hon. Mr. Cauper: There, Colonel, you have your classification. 


of 

By Mr. Currie: _ 

Q. Now, here is the Postmaster, the Assistant jen eee then there are the ie 

Principal Clerks, and then there are the—Senior Clerks, i8 it?—A. Yes. Senior — 
Postal Clerks. ; 
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Q. Then your Postal Clerks, and then your Juniors?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, we will say a young fellow starts in at thé bottom; this is vital for us 

ow, and we want to know how the machinery operates?—-A. He starts to learn his 

duties. 

iy Q. We will say he is a B. A. at McGill or Toronto, now what does he poe ae 

Nine hundred dollars. 

@ Q. Supposing a vacancy occurs in the next above grade, that is the Postal Clerks, 
and he having a Certificate of his efficiency from the University, endeavours ag soon 
as he begins, to go ahead. He says: “I will go ahead and take the Civil Service 

Aa Examination for the next grade.” Now, he gets his certificate while serving as a 

_ junior, and then a vacancy occurs im the next above grade, and he is the only man 

on the list who has the next above certificate. What do you do about it?—A. He 
could be promoted. 

Q. Will he be, automatically ? 


By Mr. Gauthier: 


Q. Will he be promoted on your recommendation?—A. No, he will be recom- 
mended to the Postmaster, by me, with the additional recommendation of the man 
outside who knows his duties, we would send that to the Commission, and they would 
consider it and then decide. 


By Mr. Currie: 


_ Q. Supposing there is an older clerk there, an efficient man who understands his 
work thoroughly, but has not the mental activity of the Junior Clerk?—A. Then : 
bee do not think he is entitled to promotion. 

— Q. You would not promote him?—A. No, because the public are dependent too 
much upon a man’s abilities. ! 

. _Q. We are putting a clause in the Act for the purpose of giving power to you 
and the Government to promote without recourse to the Civil Service Commission, 
excepting for their approval. You do exactly as what we have here in No. 3?—A. 
Getting the Civil Service Commission’s approval is just the same as giving them — 
‘the power. It does not matter who has the power as long as we secure the man who i is 
: med for the postal work, and he will be promoted. 


eee. 


pe Hon. Mr. Calder: 


~Q. Let us get this question straight: As far as promotions are concerned, do 
you think those promotions should be made direct by the department on the advice 
or recommendation of your officials who know the qualifications of this man, or should 
they be made by the Commission after competitive examination and having gathered 
all the information in regard to this man?—A. I do not see any objection to either 
way. Our experience has been with the Commission that we get along pretty well. — 
If we have a thorough investigation and furnish them the evidence they generally © 
- make the promotion. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. When this Act was passed by the House of Commons, we were told it was going 
to be entirely on a competitive basis, the same as they have in England. Now, how © 
many have you promoted on a purely competitive basis?—A. Not one. 
Q. So that part of the Act did not function, so far as that was concerned?—A. I 
would not recommend that any man be appointed on a competitive basis. 

J 


Bk By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
a Q. Why, Doctor? Why do you think a man should not be appointed on a com- 
petitive basis?—A. Not alone. 
: [Dr. R. M. Coulter.] 
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Q. Why?—A. Because he may not be any good in the management of men. He 
may have the knowledge to pass the examination and not be worth five cents after 
you get him. oe, 

Q. You have to take into consideration other qualifications than the mere writing — i. 
of an examination paper?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gauthier: 


Q. In your department, since the introduction of the 1908 Bill appointing th 
Civil Service Commission, have any nominations been made without being recom- 
mended for promotion by your officials?—A. Only in one or two instances. ; 

Q. Only in one or two instances?—A. Yes. i aes 

Q. Were there competitive examinations at that time?—A. Were there what? 

Q. Were there competitive examinations when one or two were named ?—A,. Yes, 
but as a rule we have agreed with the Commission without any trouble. 

Q. But, as a rule, the promotions in your department have been made according 
to your suggestions to the Commission?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Currie: é 


Q. What difference does it make to you, as far as the Commission is concerned? — 
You would have carried out under the old system?—A. You have less friction in — 
the department, and that means a great deal to the department, because we are busy, — 
and not to have any friction is a great big consideration. 

Q. In other words, you quietly send the recommendation on for the promotion 
without regard for anybody, letting the clerks understand it is purely a matter for 
the Commission to settle, so they will not raise any racket?—A. No, not at all. We 
have a report from his postmaster, and his superior officer. 

Q. You simply slip it over to the Commission to place that man?’—A. They do. 
not always do it. 

Q. How often do they do it?—A. Perhaps two or three times. 

Q. How many promotions have you made?—A. A good many. 

Q. You have made hundreds of changes?’—A. Yes, we have made a great many. 
In my opinion, there is not any other way. 

Q. Supposing you have, as is described here—we have got the chart of ial 
clerks, and the Junior Clerks, instead of there being one Junior Clerk here wanting | 
to get into this higher grade, there are several, each one wanting. to get in, and each 
one having the same university qualification. low does that come about?— 

A. Through the superior officer. We rely on the judgment of the superior officer. — 
Q. But where does the Civil Service Commission come in to protect this young 
fellow? ‘Supposing one fellow has a better certificate than the other?—A. They can 
appeal to the Commission. 

Q. Without appealing, they have not got a chance in the world?—A. No, I do 
not think they should have. : 

Q. In England it is absolutely that the man who gets the highest marks gets the 
position?—A. He may not be worth as much. a; 2 

Q. But that is the law, and that was the law we were anxious to pass here. ey ong 
that not the law, Mr. Calder? a 

Hon. Mr. Catprr: I am not sure. Let me ask Dr. Roche. Doctor, under i a 
law as it stands, is the Commission supposed to make all these promotions on a 
competitive basis, or have you authority under the law to make promotions without s 
holding examinations, simply on the recommendation of the officials of the deparn a ‘a 
ment who are cognizant of the facts? - pe, 

Dr. Rocue: There must be some kind of a competitive test, either a written 
examination on the duties of the office, or the ratings of qualification based on 
efficiency, seniority and fitness for the office, where there is more than one applicant — 


eligible. 
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a -H n. ae ae Coming to the case which Colonel Currie has in mind, where 
are five junior postal clerks, and a vacancy occurs in the next clase of postal 
6, every one of these five has the right to look for that promotion. Now, I 
derstand from the Doctor’s evidence that you do not hold a written examination 
: there, but in that case, through the system you have worked out, you have rated ‘the 
tanding of each of these five clerks, and to get that rating, you take into con- 
sideration seriously, that is length of service and you~ take into con 
ration, I presume, statements made by somebody as to the ability of these men 

bo attend to their work—you must depend upon the officials of your department, the 
; postmaster or some other official, to give you that rating. They take these five men’s 
‘atings and one man has been in ‘the service six years, and another man five years, 
and another four years, and another three years, and so on—you see they have got 
1 certain rating on account of that, and then you get statements from their officers 
to their judgment regarding their efficiency in carrying on their work, and you 
e that a certain rating. Is there anything else to take into Preidenitor: char- 
acter, personal qualifications— 


Dr. Rocne: These all come in under the heading of fitness for the position. 
Hon. Mr. Catprr: Could you let us have a form for these ratings? 
_ Dr. Rocue: Yes, we will furnish that. 


Hon. Mr. Carper: Well, if you get information that a vacancy occurs, supposing 
in the post office here at Ottawa, you would apply to either one or the other for 
atings: on these clerks, and then you simply sit down and make up your mind from 
these ratings as to who shall be promoted. 

Dr. Rocusr: But it is always accompanied, as a matter of practice, by the recom- 
mendation of the city postmaster, as to who, in his opinion, is the best qualified for 
that position. 

Hon. Mr. Cauper: So you have both before you. © 

Dr. Rocue: I don’t think in the case of promotions we have, as the Doctor has 
_ said, disagreed with the department’s recommendation in any more than a few cases. 
only remember myself of one case. 


- 


By Mr. Currie: 


Qs, Now tucks are Civil ‘Service examinations held here at various periods during 
e year 2A, Yes. 

ia Q. There are dates set?—A. Yes. 

Q. Any one of those junior clerks you have been referring to, who is anxloué 
to ee his grading under the Civil Service Act, was supposed to be there, and he 
nakes application to the Civil ‘Service and he pays his fee. 


Hon. Dr. Rocue: He does not have to pay any fee in connection with any pro- 
- motion examination. These are the ordinary Civil Service examinations. For 
stance, in the past we have had examinations for clerks for admission to the ser- 
ce, there is a fee attached to them except as applied to returned soldiers. 

 Q. Supposing this junior clerk has paid his fee. He wants to get his grade and 
goes up for the next examination and he passes that examination and you give 
m the certificate of his examination that he is entitled to be a postal clerk. He 
a. certificate of that grading from Mr. Foran. 


Hon. - Mr. Catper: I understand from Mr. Roche’s statement that for promotion 
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Mr. Currre: I am going to examine another minister or two on this where I kno 
of cases, but I don’t know anything about this postal case and what I want to know 
is what our Commission is doing. You don’t have any examination at~all or 
the entrance examination? 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: I have told you we do have a competitive test. It dows’ not 
mean a written examination necessarily. It is an examination of a person’s qua R i 
tions. 


The Witness: You have to rely on the authorities of the post office leugal og 
their business. There is no person promoted except on a competitive examination. — 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: There is nothing in the Civil Service Act that insists on Civ 
Service examination for every position. There is a competitive examination bu 
is not a written examination. That is very frequently found fault with by man 
members of Parliament. They say: “ What is the use of those academical exan 
tions ?” 

Mr. Currie: We have been standing by the ship telling the public what a wond 
ful concern the Civil Service was because it would not make appointments except 
competitive examination and if they failed to pass the examinations they were 
by the members: “ Well, the reason you did not get promotion was because: you 
not get as many good marks as you should.” 

Witness: You have to rely on the reports you get from the officers ay are o 
these men, who know how the work should be done, and if a competitive e examina 
is entered into—— 

Q. What did you do in the old days?—A. As a rule they passed ies ‘connpaele 
examination en masse. Every man who passed the examination had a chance to get 
in regardless of his marks. Be Sg 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. He passed a qualifying examination, not a competitive examination + 
That is right. 

Q. What is the difference?—A. We have the general experience of all the offic 
who were in charge. 3 

Q. You had it then?—A. Yes, but we did not always promote the man n that 1 
recommended. 

Q. When you did not have any cxguniategiie -you had exactly the same power 
promotion as you have now?—A. Yes, but I think with the growth of the service 
was necessary to have a Commission to do that work. 

Q. That is the only reason you can give?—A. That is the eis pul reason. — 

Q. What percentage of clerks have you now more than in 19112 And are 
of higher quality #—A. I don’t think it is quite as good for the reason you cannot 
clerks or men in whom you should get. You have no Superannuation Act and 
men wont come in as they did before. i! 

Q. You don’t think the class of men as good now as in 19112—A. I don't 


s 


SO. \ 
Q. We have dealt with your postmasters outside and you still have to give 
some information on that as far as small towns and villages are concerned. Let 
have that to-morrow?—A. Yes. 
Q. In so far as promotions are concerned you are quite satisfied with conditio 
as they are now in the Civil Service?—A. Yes. 
Q. Simply as far as promotions are concerned?—A. Yes, I think it is on a 
basis. 
Q. You would not interfere with the present system?—A. No, I would not. 
Q. Have you any other class of officials inside and out that in your judgm: 
should be taken from under the control of the Commission?—A,. ie I don’t 
I have. 
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‘We have evidence here from three of the other deputies to this effect, that 
sional men, technical experts—you say you have really none of that class. You 
you have men specially trained but they cannot be regarded as expert men, as 
have none of that class, but outside of that, if I am not mistaken, already three 
of the deputies held the view that in so far as their more responsible officials are 
mcerned—just for example, name one or two of your branches. You have a Postal 
Order Branch here at Ottawa with a man in charge of it?—A. Money Order? 

— Q. Yes?—A. No, that is in the general office. 

Q. Have you a general inspector over the whole system?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. That is one chief official. Name some other officials you have.—A. Express 
d Railway Mail Service. 

Q. Take men of that class, that is your key men, the men you must depend upon 
foi the proper administration of business. Do you think these men should be 
a pointed by the Commission ?—A. I do. 

Q. That i is your view?—A. Yes. | 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. The Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries and the Deputy iicgstes of 
ustice I think stated the other day that in no case do the deputy heads make recom- 
endations to the ‘Commission as to the appointment. JI understood, Dr. Coulter, 
at in this department recommendations are made from the Post Office Department 
the Commission. Is there a variation in the practice from the other departments ? 

SA. Oh, yes. The Post Office Department is different from almost every other 
Peiment. It is the training they get in the offices. If they are good administrators 
nd they take up their work well and are energetic, that is what we want. 

 Q. Right up to this stage do you make recommendations to the Civil Service 
ommission as to who should be appointed?—A. Not as to who should be appointed, 


i} 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. In other words you have been co-operating closely with this Commission ?— 


ries: 

Q. In your appointments?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would recommend certain appointments and practically in every case 

they have agreed to your recommendations?—A. With the exception of one or two. 
Q. Supposing you were not called upon for recommendations, and the Commis- 

1 without consulting with you were carrying on this work. You would consider 

they could not do it satisfactorily ?—A. I would object to that at once. 

Q. In fact you are really doing now what you did before?—A. Practically, yes. 

~Q. You are recommending—A. Practically, yes, and we are able to do it freely 

ow and we were not able to do it freely before. 


4, ' 
By Mr. Euler: 


Lane, Q. Were we not told that a year ago the law was changed to this effect that the 
departments no longer had any right to make recommendations to the Commission ? 
I wonder if that does not apply to the Post Ofiice Department. 


Hon. Mr. Catper: JI fhink it altogether depends on the position. In Mr. 
hnston’s ‘case he did not say his officers did not make recommendations. So far as 
rtain classes of officers are concerned, they make certain recommendations. His men 
ut in the country made recommendations, and these recommendations in the main 
I think were accepted. Now I don’t think the doctor would say if the Postmaster 
e at Ottawa died you should make a recommendation to the Commission as to who 
uld be wanted?—A. No, unless we at him from the ranks, then we would 
ihe Commission know our opinio 

[Dr. R. M. 'Coulter.] 
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By Mr. Euler: 

Q. What is that change in the law intended to cover? 

Hon. Mr. Carper: What change is that? 

Mr. Evier: Formerly it was stated the department could make recombuentaaall 
but it was stated very definitely here the other day that that law was changed. 

Mr. Grizspacu: It was cut out of the Act. 

Hon. Mr. Cauper: You remember in Mr. Newcombe’s evidence he said he did 
undertake to make recommendations and he was not going to do so where he was n 
required to under the law. Let us take another illustration. 

Mr. Currie: That is different from the view of the House on it. The House too 
the view they cannot recommend. r ie 

Mr. Euuter: I asked the question myself why the statement was made that 
deputy head cannot make a recommendation in that regard. 

Hon. Mr. Cauper: He cannot legally do so, but if the Commission asks hii 
there is nothing to prevent him doing so. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Your department has always been one of the most efficient in the: Gove 
ment, especially since you took charge of it away back. I am not, throwing any 
bouquets but I am just telling you the views of the members of the House. In ma 
cases foreign governments have sent to you to get an outline of how you handle things 
You were really in advance. Rural mail and many things like that. You were 
advance of many countries?’—A. Yes. ' 

Q. When you had a problem you set to work how to handle it. You did nity 
to have an efficiency expert brought in?—A. No, this is really the administration 
_ the/department. i 

/ Q. You had to hammer out that rural work, nes to make the bags of differen 
colours, and so on?—A. Yes. f 
_Q. It was one big job?—A. Yes. ’ 

Q. I understand a short time ago in the course of reorganization of things th 

sent a commission of experts into your department. What about Griffenhagen? 


Hon. Mr. Cauprr: The Commission did not send them in. — 


. By Mr. Cvrrie: 


Q. Who sent that organization into your department? They are still there a 
they not’—A. The Sub-committee of Council. 

Q. They are stili there7—-A. Some of them are there. 

Q. It was the Sub-committee of Council. I understand the minister said 1 th 
other day distinctly in the House it was the Civil Service Commission that 
them in ? 

Hon. Mr. Catprr: No minister would state that because every minister kn 
that is not so. 


By Mr. Ovrrie: 

Q. It was the Sub-committee of Council sent/ them in there?—A. Yes, 

Q. And they have been through your department?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are they working out there/—A. They have made several suggesti 
Some were approved of and some were disapproved of. That will be a question 
will have to be decided by the Government. 

Q. They are still working on classifications of various cases?—A. On classi 
cations. 

Q. Who has the classification in your department ?—A, The Commission eo 
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Ae). Did you have anything to do with that classification?’—A. Oh yes, they 
sulted us at every stage. ) 

_ Q. How much have they increased your expenditure by the classification? I 
; ill leave that question with you until to-morrow.—A. I do not think they have 
increased it very much. 

My. Currie: I have nothing further to ask. 

The Cuamman: Any further questions? 

Hon. Mr. Cauprr: There was one point that I would like to clear up in regard to 
our recommendations. For example, during the course of six months, you will have 
9 fill certain railway mail clerks’ positions. You will have 20 new appointments to 


pply for them. 

Q. If you make any recommendations, it is only for promotions/—A. We may 
ommend a man who had been temporarily at work and who had shown good quali- 
‘ We may mention that to the Commission, but the Commission is responsible for 


‘i that view and we agree on that. 
’ Q. And the Commission ask you for a recommendation?—A. They may ask us if 


By Mr. Evyuler: 
~Q. Is that only in the case of promotions? 
- Hon. Mr. Carper: Apparently. 


By Mr. Ewler: | | 
Q. In the case of those recommendations, is there any attempt, to put it bluntly, 
yy members of Parliament to influence your recommendations?—A. No, I have never 
had a case. 

Mr. Griespacu: That is since the Act came into operation. 


i Mr. Currie: The Act will not let them. } 
By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. One other point; we had evidence on this point, and to my mind it is very 
portant. It is as to whether or not in making these promotions it is very desirable 
ake into consideration—I am speaking now of your chief men—in the carrying 
f your work you must depend upon four, five, six or seven chief officers?—A. Yes. 
Q. Well, we have had evidence to the effect that in the case of those officers it is 
el 'y essential that personal qualities and character should be taken into consideration ¢ 
I think it always is. | 
Q. In your case—of course you have been fortunate or unfortunate in having 
1 ‘suggestions to the Commission for promotions accepted ?—A. I think the Commis- 
io jtave always investigated and approved of them, or also they would not accept 
hem. That is my experience. 
ae Then you size it up from that standpoint, and you make your recommenda- 
s based to some extent on the qualifications of your man in that regard?—A. Yes, 
by my knowledge of the men who make the recommendations. 


By Mr. Evxaler : 


( Q. In the case of those recommendations, you have stated co the members of 
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attempt to influence the Deputy Minister?’—A. I am very glad to say that the minis| 
I have now never has. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Not once?—A. Not once. He‘has always gone into it thoroughly with 
and discussed it, but if we were convinced it was right and in the best interests 
the service he never interferes. a 

Q. This point is very important. Dr. Roche, in so far as promotions are co 
cerned, do you operate with the other departments in the same way as you do i 
the ae Office Department ? 

. Rocue: Exactly. 

“ nace you found difficulty in securing the co-operation of certiaa dea 
ments in that respect? 

Dr. Roctte: In some departments considerably more difticulty than in others. 

Q. Do some departments hesitate to make recommendations to you?—A. I'¢ d 
not know that any of them have hesitated to make recommendations. 

Q. Have any of them refused to make recommendations ?—A. I do not think 30° 
although ‘Mr. Neweombe stated the other day that he did not exercise that privilege. 
But I think I shall show you before the evening closes that Mr. Newcombe d 
exercise that privilege. 

Q. One other question. I understand that in the post office, dealing with th 
clerks, instead of having a written examination upon which you have laid gre: 
stress, you had what was called your rating system. I think that every member 0 
the Committee would like to know what that rating system is and how you get a 
it That is what you consider a competitive examination, not a written exami 
tion ? 

Dr. Rocur: Not written. ie 

Q. Nevertheless, it is a competitive examination where merit is taken date : 
consideration ? 

Dr. Rocue: Yes. 

Q. That is all right so far as the post office is concerned. In other department: 
for promotion purposes, do you have a written examination? 


Dr. Rocue: In some departments, in some promotional positions we may or ma; 
not demand a written examination. 

Q. Can you give us an example?. ; 

Dr. Rocugs: They had it in the Customs Department in several positions. 

Q. Would that be in the higher positions? 

Dr. Rocue: In some of the higher positions we have had a practical writ 
examination on practical questions, on the duties of office, not on academic examin 
tion but a merely promotional competitive examination on the duties of office on 
paper prepared by the ‘Customs authorities themselves, by officials who are acquaint 
with the duties. 

Q. In addition to that written examinee in that particular case, would y 
give them your rating system? 


Dr. Rocue: We often combine. 
Q. Can you cite an illustration where you have combined? 


Dr. Rocue: Yes. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. Just one or two questions that I would like Dr. Coulter to answer, 
reference to the returned soldier question. You know there was an Order in Coun 
passed in 1915 that all appointments in the service should be made for retu 
soldiers only ?—~A. Yes. 

[Drs Coulter.i) 


eturned soldiers have been appointed since the Sean et aie what percentage of 
pointments were given to returned soldiers, and what percentage were given to 
hers ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You can get these feb and give us them iy: morrow ’—A. Yes, to-morrow. 
‘Dr. Rocue: In response to a question as to whether any members of Parliament 
to influence your recommendations for promotions, you stated definitely no. I 
ould liké to ask you whether before this system came in any promotions were held up 
a member of Parliament?—A. Well, not in connection with returned soldiers. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


_ Q. That was before the war#—A. They were constantly held up. 
~Q. By members of Parliament ?—A. Yes. ° 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. What kind of promotions?—A. All kinds. 
Q. Do you mean promotions to the head office or postmasters?—A. Yes, all 


Q. Let us get down to the basis. Before the war, and when the patronage system 
in vogue, many of those high offices in the postal service were given to members 
Parliament. We will take the Toronto office, you know that that always used to 
e held by a member of Parliament. Hamilton the same. Hlave you found any 
nprovement on that under the present system?’—A. Yes, a great deal of improve- 
nent since we have appointed men from the staff on merit. 

'Q. Name some cases?—A. Take Vancouver, it is run well. The present man 
as assistant postmaster for a year. Take ‘Calgary, we used to have constant bicker- 
and quarrellings, but since we appointed a man named Hargreaves we never hear 
them. Edmonton is pretty fair. He was not appointed under the commission, 
e was appointed under the old system; he is a satisfactory man. All along the 


- By Hon. Mr. Calder: \ 
tes What is the reason for that?—A. Because they are trained men, and they are 


. If you Lote a man who has never had training in the post office, what does he 
. He does nothing but sign his name. He does not know anything about post 
office bak: 

/ Q. ‘How long would he take to acquire fas knowledge?—A. If he wanted to 
uire it he might acquire it in two or three years, but the majority do not want 
acquire it. 

~Q. And they are more or less figure-heads?—A. Yes, absolutely. 


By Mr. Currie: 


—Q. Take Hamilton, the old postmaster of Hamilton, who was there for many 
ea Ss, Was a member of Parliament for many years—Adam ‘Brown. I understood 
t he was a pretty efficient man.—A. He was one of the exceptions. A great deal 
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some respects he was a splendid man. In other respects, in dry technique, he wo 
not touch it at all. But on the whole he was a good administrator, and he was 
splendid judge of the public. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. How long would it take him to learn the duties of the office?—A. ” ihe 
worked hard and diligently, it would take them two or three years. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. You mean to get the technique of the office up?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the principal office is not most of the time of the man occupied by dip 
matic relations, so to speak, with the public, considering kicks and so on?~—A. Ve 
largely, but where a man is a good trained post office man he has an advantage. 

Q. He is good for the work of the office?—A. Yes. 

Q. But can he get out of trouble and handle the public? The trained m 
sometimes falls down on that, does he not?—A. That is true. In handling the public 
many of these men were good, but the men who were appointed were often mice 
appointed for party service. é 

(. You mean outside men who were put in by members?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Euler: 

Q. Generally speaking, would you say that the efficiency of the post office suf 
fered by reason of the fact that men were appointed to postmasterships who were n 
trained for that work?—A. Yes, I think it did. It was very difficult to get them 
see in the beginning that promotion must be made on merit, or else the department 
must fail. A superior who recommends an inferior man is a fool in his own interest — 
because it will come back to him, for the controlling mind is interested:in his wo 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You say that the tendency under the old system to put in a man not trained 
in the department was pretty generally for political reasons. Would he in turn 
arrange for his promotions on a political basis?—A. No, I do not think so, not as 
a rule, but he was very apt to have favourites. 


| By Mr, Euler: 

Q. Would he not be influenced by | a member of Parliament?—A. I used 
shrewdly suspect that was so, though I did not know it. But like every class, there 
were good and bad men appointed. There were some good men. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. Are they all angels that you get under the present system ?—A. I do not think 

they are angels, but they are efficient, or we do not recommend them. ' 
Q. Do you ever appoint any dead ones?—A. No. 


Q. Or promote any dead ones?—A. No. 


By Dr. Roche: 


Q. When you were speaking a while ago about rural postmasters, about ana 
oceurring in the appointments, you did not intend to leave the impression that 
reason of that the interests of the public suffered. The office did not close, and the 
was always a postmaster acting—A. Well, yes, at the same time take in t 
accounting offices. Mr. Spinney told you about one office. We did not appoint t 
man to fill the place. We were waiting for a nomination, and the result is that th 
were depending financially on the money order office to a large extent. There w 
considerable inconvenience in that case. 

Q. Before the office could be transferred to the successor your inspector or 501 
man from his staff visits the locality ’—A. Yes, to see that the office is clear. 

(Dr. R. M. Coulter.] 
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By Mr. Euler: 

Q. In the smaller post offices, would you say that under the old patronage system 
recommendations made by members of Parliament were good ones?—A. Yes, 95 
7 cent of them, made by either party, because they were themselves held tpeanarble 
the. appointment, and the men they selected were good men, 

—6Q. As good as now?—A. Yes, I think so. 

—Q. Or better?—A. I do not know that they were any better, but I think they 
vere fully as good. | 


By Mr. Ourrie: 
Q. Any defaulters now?—A. Lots of them. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


 Q. This work is carried on by the inspector? How many inspectors have you 
da to add to your staff’—A. We have added between 17 and 18. 

my Q. Have you had to add any on account of that additional duty thrust upon 
hem?—A. No, I do not think so. We are increasing the duties of inspectors now, 
d that will give them more responsibility. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Can you find out for us some time between now and to-morrow morning some- 
ning conerete as to who has the appointing power of these country postmasters. We 
e all interested to know as members of Parliament, although we do not have any- 
mg to do with it. That is the recommending power?—A. The recommending of 
omotion 2 

Q. Yes. The minister gave you a concrete case. Will you enquire of your 
pectors’—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. Could we get one or two of your inspectors here?—A. Yes, I can give you 
ne ot the best. 

_Q. Have you got one who operates away up through the Ottawa valley 2—A. 


\ 


Q. What is his name ca Mr. Cooligan. 


‘By Mr. Currie: 
 Q. And you might add Sutherland of Toronto?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


1. ‘These inspectors must’ have spent a lot of money travelling seminal the 
‘ountry *_A. Yes, they do spend’a lot of money. 

£4 Q. Do they travel on passes?—A. Yes, we get compulsory. passes for travelling 
ffi ers outside the law—we are exempt from the law. 


aa 
By Mr. Currie: 


= 


A Hon. Mr. Gaiden: 


. Could you give us any estimate of what it costs?A. I could not give it in 
It is a large sum of money. 
Q. Could any one of your officers give it?—A. Yes, I can give it to-morrow. 


[Dr. R. M. Coulter.] 
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The Cramman: We might hear from Dr. Roche now in regard to these matters. 


Hon. W. Rocur: examined: I might explain perhaps a little more in detail as t 


the manner in which those appointments are made of the rural postmasters. Wh 
it is a small office, $60 $70, or $100 and so on, the post office inspector does 
necessarily visit the locality, but in a very large majority of cases he is guided 
recommending a successor to the postmaster who intends to resign by a petition se 
in to him by the patrons of the office. I know when I was a member of Parliament 
was guided in the same way, and I think all the members of Parliament would b 
guided to a greater or less extent under the old system, by petitions sent in to them in 
favour of some particular person to be appointed, showing the desire of those resident 
in the community. Indeed in many of the smaller offices, as Dr. Coulter has sta 
it is somewhat difficult to get anybody to consult to act, but as a rule it is kno 
in the country when a postmaster is desirous of resigning his position. If there 
any applicants they send in their application either to the ‘Post Office Departme 
the commission, or the post office inspector. Enquires are made by the inspector 
regard to these applicants. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You do not advertise at all ms No, when the compensation is less than $1,00 
we do not advertise. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. You mean the revenue of the Giice wes: No. Dr. Coulter was wrong. Wh 
the compensation to a postmaster is less than $1,000 we do not advertise. It is not th ie 
revenue. Dr. ‘Coulter is in error there. 


The CuairMan: That had better be corrected if it is true. o 


Wirness: I happen to be handling the Post Office Department myself, and I am 
quite conversant with that phase of it. It frequently happens that a retiring pos . 
master has sent in a recommendation as to his suecessor, because probably he 
keeping a little corner store. He has sold out his business, and he wished to trans 
the office to his successor, and very often a petition is sent in in favour of the successor. 


By Mr. Currie: : 


Q. In other words he sells the post office along ith the store?—A. No, he d 
not sell the post office, but he says “I am selling out my business.” 

Q. The Act used to be violently against profiteering in country post offices. A m 
would hold a country post office, and he had a little store there, and another chap wo 
come along and want to buy the store. Jt was an inducement to have the post of 
- thrown in along with the rest, worth about $40 or $50 a year. It would be taken i 
consideration, but under the old system anybody who had a post office in the country 
felt he was at liberty to dispose of the post office, along with the store, and the minut 
he ceased running the post office, the man with the store opposite might want it?— 
No, he has no power to do it. He merely recommends, and that is generally backed 
by a petition of the residents that this man is acceptable, that this is the most cent: 
place. That is the way in which appointments are made, and the post office ‘nee 
has to visit the locality to swear in the successor. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Why in the world should the commission bother, and what principle it at stak 
In the appointments of the small postmaster why should the commission want 
bother? Why should we put our inspectors to the trouble of travelling round 
country and spending money to deal with those small offices?) What is the principle 
—A. I will ‘tell you the principle; because that duty was imposed upon the commiss 
by Parliament. Why did you do it? I should put the question to you, Gentlem i 
instead of you putting it to me. 

[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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By Mr. Currie: 


 Q. You have the chance to say whether you want it or not?—A. We are carrying 
out the law, but the principle is this, as you know; that patronage was laid down as a 

principle to be eliminated in connection with all appointments, and the rural post- 
masters were formerly the patronage of the member of Parliament. Now when the 
_ doctor states they always got good men when they were recommended by the member, 
that he was acquainted with the individual members of his constituency, I would not 
vouch for that. I think in each constituency the member is acquainted personally with 


comparatively very few. I know in the constituencies in Western Canada— 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

— Q. Have you any objection to the yost office inspector making the appointment? 
A. He makes the recommend. 

— Q. Why not have him make the appointment and have done with it? You have no 
‘objection to that?—A. I was explaining the principle. 

Q. The principle of patronage is eliminated, and you are relieved?—A. I think 
ery likely if a person away up in the north part of your constituency resigns the 
-postmastership, under the old system, if you were asked by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, as you would ‘be, to nominate a successor, you would not know that community. 
You would write to your political friends and ask for nominations. The other 
fellows would not, have a look in. If that is the principle you want to get back to, I 
have nothing to say. : 
QQ. No; don’t jump at that conclusion. I asked why could not the post office 
‘inspector do that right away and relieve you of the responsibility?—A. The only 
thing is that that is in the Act at present—— 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. But we are proposing to change that Act. We are discussing with you now 
clause “B” of this Act. We are not trying you or the commission at all. We are 
ust wondering whether we are justified after we get through the preamble in passing 
elause “B,” which deals with the postmaster. Now, from your experience as a 


would be damaged, by that clause “B” being passed by Parliament?—A. If that clause 
*B” were passed in the present form I think it is impracticable. I think it would 
e throwing on the commission more work than we have at the present time for this 
eason : reference was made ‘to it a few moments as by Dr. Coulter. Clause 2 says :— 


“Members of the public service, who by this section are excepted from the. 
Civil ‘Service for the purposes of the provision of the Civil Service Acts afore-- 
_, said shall be appointed, promoted, transferred, and otherwise regulated by the 
authority and in the manner provided before the said Acts were passed, but 
gubject to the powers by this Act conferred upon the Governor in Council; 
provided that except in the case of manual labourers and professional, scien- 
tific and technical officers as above described” 
_ That is two out of the three @lasses 

“No person appointed shall be retained in employment by this sub-section 
unless the person appointed shall obtain within six months from the date of 
his appointment a certificate from the Civil Service Commission, to be given 
with or without examination as may be determined by the regulations of the 
commission, that he possesses the requisite knowledge and ability for the per- 
formance of the duties for the office or employment for which he has been 
selected.” 


That means that the only class ‘there that we have got to give a certificate to 
nd vouch for the qualifications and otherwise are rural postmasters. 
By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. We may cut that out?—A. I am discussing the Act. 
‘ [Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche.] 
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By Mr. Currie: 

Q. You would rather have that taken out. You do not want to be responsibl 

for the matter at all. As a matter of fact you are not responsible for it to-day. The® 

Assistant Deputy Postmaster General has stated that an examination is made by the 

inspector, and that he certifies to him, and then he will recommend and will certify 

to you that this man has got the technical knowledge. Ts that process followed ? 

A. No, not quite. The post office inspector is our official for this purpose, just th: 
same as if he were made a member of our staff. i 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. Have you had a single instance where you have turned down a recommenda-— 
tion of the inspector so far was the rural postmaster is concerned?—A. Yes, I believ 
so, not many; very, very few. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. How could you possibly kane anything about it?—A. By reason of facts” 
being brought to our possession by other parties, showing there was an error of 
judgment, and I remember in one instance particularly where the post office inspector 
rather wavered, and he did not like to make his recommendation and he said “ these — 
two men are men either one of whom [I would recommend for the position.” As a 
matter of fact, in the particular instance I[ refer to, I think the post office inspector 
was intimidated by a member of Parliament to make a certain recommendation. a 
know it. - \ 


ay 
is 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. In any of these cases you mention, where the recommendation of the post 
office inspector was not accepted, was it because of influence being brought to bear 
by members of Parliament?—A. Well, in the case I recollect ‘at the present time it : 
‘was because the post office inspector failed to do what he had done in all other cases 
namely make a straight recommendation. ‘ a 

Q. Was there only one instance of that kind or more?—A. I do not remember more 
than the one. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You have only one ease out of a thousand you are bringing up ee thi 
proposition. How many recommendations have you passed of rural postmasters ? 1A. 
The Commissioner has appointed since the 13th February, 1918, to the present time 
in round numbers about 30,000 postmasters, ‘as I said the other day. te 

Q. There is ove case that you are citing, but possibly there is a reason why hie 
thing should not go through?—A. Not at all. The very fact that there have been so 
few objections made to our appointments shows that upon the whole they have bee 
very acceptable. 

Q. You say there has been a case where a member intimidated an inspector 
T used to have a lot to do with appointments, and I suppose when a man is to 
appointed, or is suggested for appointment, you get about sixteen hundred anonymo 
letters from friends in his neighbourhood telling you ‘what a scoundrel he is, a 
not to appoint him. Does that sway you in your actions?—A. No, we have nothi 
of that kind. 

—Q. You do get anonymous letters?—A. Well 

Q. Or you get letters whicli are not anonymous?—A. Yes, we often get letters. ‘. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. “Have you had cases where you did not accept the original nomination 2—A 
Very few cases. Sometimes we have had to refer a case back to the Post office 
inspector for more complete information. 

[Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche.] 
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@sOn your own initiative?—A. On our own initiative, yes. If we hear from 
people concerning his recommendations, or certain facts are placed before us, and we 
tee want to make sure of our ground, we sometimes refer the matter back to the inspector 
to make it absolutely sure we aré getting the right man. 

 Q. Of the 38,000 men appointed, you say there was only one instance in which 
a change was made because of influence brought to bear by a member of Parliament? 
_—A. I would not say that there was only one. I just recall one at the present time. 


By Mr. Currie: 


: Q. We will get down on this—we will get you down to little cases. Now, you 
know the member of \Parliament in the district is the only one who cannot make a 
recommendation, according to law?—A. No, 

_ Q. That is what the law states, and he is the only one who is prevented from 
doing anything in regard to these. In your experience, and before you became the 
head of the Civil Service Commission, you were an active politician and a member 
of the House—do you not think it is lowering the dignity of a member of Parliament 
to have it said he is the only man in the whole community who cannot recommend 
anybody ?—A. What section of the»Act do you refer to? There is no such section 
of the Act. 


Mr. Evurr: It is off now. 
Mr. Currm: What about that, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. CAtper: I think the Act is silent on that point, but members of Parhia- 
ment are not supposed to interfere. 


_ By Mr. Currie: 


-Q. How many times have you taken the recommendation of a member of Parlia- 
ment?—A. A member of Parliament does not stand in any unfavourable light with 
us in naming a man before the Commission—not at all. He stands on an equality 
with every other ‘citizen. As you may know, an applicant has to give three references 
for character, and he usually likes to get the most prominent men in the district, 
and so very frequently he gives the name of the member of Parliament, and in all 
cases where he Bee the name we communicate with the member of Parliaments to 
ascertain this man’s character and habits. 

Q. That is, if you are going to appoint him?—A. Yes. 

Q. How often do you pass him over?—A. We never pass over a member of Parlia- 
ment whose name has been given to us, but we do not go to the member without * 
having his name handed to us. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. Would you consult a Conservative member of Parliament?—A. Yes, it makes 
no difference to us to what party he is attached. 


By Mr. Euler: \ 

~ Q. You say that the Inspector is your official for this particular purpose; do you 
instruct him, or is it understood in any way, that he shall, when he makes his inves- 
i tigation, prior to making his recommendation, consult with a member of Parliament, 
or the defeated candidate, as the case may be?—A. No. 

Ne Q. Is there any understanding?—A. No, on the contrary we have circularized 
: all the Inspectors to the effect that their own positions are in jeopardy if they make 
mt any recommendations on personal or political favours. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. That is to say, they cannot go to the member and say, “Here, this man is 
recommended by the community, what do you think of him?” If they do, they will 
ose their jobs?—A. No, not at all. I have known members of Parliament to tell us 
[Hon Dr). Wa)J: Roches] 
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the Post Office Inspectors have visited the village, and have gone around to the black- 
smiths and others. Of course, they go to the business community, and in eases: wi 

the compensation is over a thousand dollars. and the position is advertised, they inter 
view all the business men, and they interview all the patrons who are not business 
men, and if a member of Parliament is there, they will consult him. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. Not always?—A. No. 


By Mr. Gauthier: 


Q. Dr. Coulter has said that he would have no objection to a rural postmast 
taking over the appointment of a man. What do you think of that?—A. If you wish 
to take that away, it will be so much less work for the Commission, and if you 
taking it away because of the fact that the present system is unworkable and wo1 
to the detriment of the service, then you have good grounds for taking it away 
if you wish to remove it as a matter of principle, or patronage— 

(Ay ae is not bare I asked you. I am ae you if you agree with is Coulter 


He said in aA it ek ai be just as well— 
Q. No, jhe said it would be better?—A. Well— 
By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Quicker, for one thing. 


By Mr. Gauthier: 


Q. And less expensive ?—A. That may be so, but outside of that, ie public 
interest has not suffered with the delays that have occurred, because it is exception 
for a postmaster to vacate his place. 

Q. Now, another question: You think that the old system ought to be climate 
ated, the patronage of the members has been eliminated, but do you not believe that 
the Inspector is actually using the patronage which you have taken away from - 
members?—A. If he is, he is certainly going contrary to instructions. 

Q. By virtue of his position, his recommendations to you are generally ae ‘ 
—&. He is our official. 

Q. He is your official?—A. Yes. 

Q. And his recommendations g 
officials for many things. 

Q. I admit that, but is he not exercising patronage?—A. General Griesbach wine 
the whole power of the appointment in the Inspector. 


Mr. Griespacn: I have never put forward the argument that a public official was 
exercising patronage, at least not in the sense that the word is commonly used. A 
we understand “ patronage,” it is the exercising of a power for hope of reward, but 
the Inspectors are exercising their powers in fulfilment of their duties— 

Mr. Gautuier: Yes, but the point I wish to make is that if the people know t 
to secure this post office appointment, they have to apply to the Inspector, he is very 
likely to use his power of patronage, on account of his position. 

Mr. GrinspicH: His reward was pleasure, whereas ours were votes, stented 


Hon. Mr. Cauper: On the same point that Mr. Gauthier has referred to; h 
is what bothers me for the time being. Dr. Roche has stated that he has made some 
38,000 appointments in rural post offices. Those appointments have been made directl 
on the recommendation of the Inspectors, with very few exceptions—he only rec 
one; let us assume that there are twenty out of thirty-eight hundred. Mr. Griesbac 
asks the question as to whether or not it would be advisable to place the appointme 
entirely in the hands of the Inspector and remove all the correspondence and all the 
work, and all the delays and everything alse that takes place. In other words, if 
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matter of practice, the ‘Commission accepts in over 99 per cent of the cases the 
recommendations of the Inspectors, why go through all this red tape and so on, and 
why cause all this delay? Now then, Doctor, what would happen? What harm would 
result if these appointments were taken from the hands of the Commission and handed 
right over to the department, with the provision in the law to the effect that these 
appointments should be made direct by the department, through its responsible 
officer? What harm would result?—A. You cannot carry out the policy which your 
Government has laid down, that way, namely, that you would eliminate patronage. 
_ That is the whole thing; that is the whole point. 
Q. In other words, if you threw that duty upon the Inspector, he would not be 
in a position that he would not be interfered with politically, and he would start in 
~ to make political appointments, but know that he must refer the matter to you, as 
you are his superior officer, there is less likelihood of his being subjected to political 
patronage, and you think on the whole, his recommendation would follow that line? 
_—A. You were speaking about taking away the Post Ofhce Inspectors from our 

jurisdiction entirély ? 

QQ. Yes.—A. And have the men appointed through the Department? 
Q. Yes. You feel that by doing that you would be right back under patronage 
- again?—A. Yes, I do, because the members of Parliament would immediately use 
their influence with the Inspectors the same as they would with other Government 
official? 
Q. Why do they not do it now?—-A. They do not go near them; they know that 
it is of little use, but if they were given a free hand, and the Commission had not 
ee that check over these appointments, I cannot see but what the old nuisance would 
creep in again. : 
os Q. How do you know that out in the districts certain persons are not interfered 
with by a member of Parliament? How do you know that the member of Parliament 
is not very close to the Inspector at the present time, and that the Inspector’s recom- 
mendation is based on suggestions made to him by the member of Parliament? What 
check have you?—A. IJ think that practice cannot prevail to any extent, er for any 
length of time, without its being brought to our attention. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. How many of these inspectors were appointed by you?—A. Comparatively 


Se 


Q. They are all political appointees?—A. I do not know that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are simply using the inspectors who were in existence before?—A. Yes. 


oa By Mr. Currie: 
Q. Supposing I was the member up there in my county, could not the appoint- 
- ment be handled through me?—A. If so, he would be derelict in his duties to the 
- commission, after being circularized and knowing his own position would be in 
“jeopardy. 
Q. What could you do with him, if you put anything up to him, and he denied it, 
how would you have a cheek on him?! It is largely like “naming” a member in the 
House. After you “name” him, what are you going to do about it?—A. We could 
recommend the man’s dismissal. 
Q. Let me ask you one question while we are on this political subject: If you 
. going to prevent patronage altogether, do you not think that the senatorships and 
judgeships should go through the commission as well?—A. We are carrying out the 
Act, gentlemen. We are trying to enforce the Act which you members have put in 
he Statute Book, but the difficulty is that you members have placed a certain Act, and 
ieastic. AGE. 18.) 3, Nery advanced Act—but it is in there by legislation, fad the 
(Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche.] 
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members of parliament, while most of them are very, very reasonable, some of them 
blame, the commission for enforcing their own Act; that is unfair, insofar as the) 
commission is’ concerned. We are living up to the provisions of the Act, and if you) 
desire to change the Act, do so, and we will then just as dutifully carry out whatever 
provisions the Act may provide. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. We will get down to the departmental patronage, and according to their 
theory that we accepted in the House, the appointments are entirely in the hands of 
the commission. That invites public confidence. Now, like Stearns has said “They do 
it better in England’, and they used to say “They do it better in France”, but we 
understood in the House that we were to have every appointment on a competitive 
basis. I know as far as I am concerned, that I was strictly of the opinion that all 
promotions in your department were on a competitive basis entirely, and now I hear 
that as far as the commission is concerned, only about five per cent of the appointing — 
power is in their hands, for instance, the Deputy and those under him function to. 
the extent of ninety-five per cent of the appointing powers, and the commission says 
“Amen” to what they say, regardless of whether there was a competition, or examina- 
tion previously held, or anything else. Now most of these deputies and those under 
him were appointed under the patronage system. Is that not so?—A. Yes. 
Q. And then does it strike you that they are then exercising patronage?—A. If 
I remember your remarks in the House, you are urging more power to be placed in 
the hands of ‘these deputies. I understand the deputies did not have a single word ~ 
to say about the commission, that they did not interfere with that appointment at — 
all, but now the official of the department seems to go ahead full steam and make all 
appointments. : 
Q. All you do is to say amen to it. How many times have you Geecaed from the — 
recommendations of the Postal Department?—A. You are referring to promotions? 
Q. Yes—A. Nobody has been promoted in the Post Office Department without — 
a competitive examination, an examination, not necessarily a written examination © 
but a competitive examination in accordance with the views and with the conditions — 
of section 45 of the Act. That would strictly follow out that provision. By 
Q. You don’t agree with Dr. Coulter that recommendations have to count; — 
nobody could get promotion without his recommendation?—A. I don’t think he left 
em impression. This is what happened. When a vacancy has occurred the first thing < 
s “Have you got any in your department, in this branch, who are eligible for pro-— 
iiton to that vacancy?” The Post Office Department states them and they follow 
out the provisions of the Act in consultation with the provisions of the commission 
“Who are those eligible,” and then we have a competitive examination as I say, not 
necessarily written. * 
Q. Do you tell everybody in the department that is on?—A. That is advebtiee am 
by poster in the department. Those who desire may apply and they are all given a 
rating under that section of the Act. 
Q. Supposing there was nobody recommended except one, ‘and he was a cousin 
of the man over him. That is what we call nepotism instead of patronage. Supposing 
I am the Postmaster and I have a cousin in the department down here who is a 
pretty good fellow and I am asked as to how many are qualified to take that grade 
and I say. “There is only one man who is qualified to take that grade.”—A. We have 
a certain line of promotion provided in our classification; those who are eligible 
we insist on the information,that will satisfy us that there are no eligibles in tha: 
same branch who are eligible for promotion to the higher branch, but we must be 
satisfied on that point before we would appoint that one man. 
Q. You take care they don’t put it over you. You say you would like to have : 
some changes made in that Bill before it is passed. Would you mind giving us that, — 
your views on that? Give a memorandum to the Chairman what change you think 
should be made. 
[Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche.] 


C RIE: os suggesting any changes in the Act. If this Act is passed— 
son we are due here is to find out if there are any amendments we can put 


H 


ie re the dot was introduced if we had heed asked: ; 

Of course we don’t consult anybody in the House of Commons 
a oe bring in. We are a power unto ourselves. We are above the Civil — 
ae aac) anybody else. You still acknowledge we are the governing — 


( 


Hon Mie Roc R: Oh yes, you are supreme. Jn connection with promotions the 

2 that prevailed before the new law was introduced—I am personally conver- 

ith the facts that certain promotions recommended by certain postmasters 
up by wigan members of Parliament. The doctor admitted that there 
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oche was to resume as the first witness. I have here the first report from one 
i he deputy ministers as a result of the statements that have been called for. This 
the statement from the Deputy Minister of Mines. I think every member of the 
nittee should be furnished with a copy of each of these statements. I would 


evidence as heed to as committee; first, Mr. Newecombe’s evidence. There 
aay two or three points | which would ‘require comment on my part. Mr. New- 
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combe objects to the methods of paying salaries and, of course, Mr. Newcombe |! 
always taken the stand that he is opposed to annual inereases of salaries. I do 
think there is another deputy minister in the Government service who will take t. 
same attitude. He has always been consistently opposed to annual increases. 
desires not only to appoint his men, but to name the salaries; he does not desir 
be tied to the schedule of salaries of the Civil Service Commission. 


By the Acting Chairman: a 

Q. Just a question, under the Civil Service measures of the United States do 
provide schedules as we have provided for annual increases of salaries?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they do in Great Britain also?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Very similar to ours?—A. Within the last few weeks there has been int 
duced into the Congress of the United States a new classification based upon 
last classifications of Canada. : 

Q. Do they have a wider range? With us it is a period of about five year 
which those increases are provided.—A. In some cases they have a shorter ‘range, : 
in others just as long. 

Q. Take as a general rule, what is our range?—A. From $960 to $1,260. 

Q. I mean as to the number of years from the start until they get the maxim 
—_A. $960 is the minimum. They go up by #60 increases to $1,260. ve 

Q.. Take generally all through the service, what is the period during which 
run from the minimum to the maximum?—-A. There is no uniformity. In 
services, in some classes it will be five years before they get'to the maximum; in oth 
probably six; in others four. In differs according to the service because in so 
classes there are $60 increases; that is the highest somewhere in the neighbour 
—there are very few I think—of $300. eae 

Q. Would you say that our system differs materi: ily from that in the U- 
States, or in Greaat Britain?—A. I would not speak so confidently about G 
Britain, but I think they are much the same in the United States. The classificat: 
in Great Britain, is not based on the same basis as ours, because they are divic 
into second elass and third class, much the same as our old classification was. : 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Can you say in the United States what is the system under the Civil Sery 
law with regard to appointments?—A. They have what they call exempted law 
certain positions, but I think I am correct in saying that three-quarters of 
Washington service and what they call the field service, away from Washington, ab 
three-quarters of that service is in what is called unclassified civil service. : 


By the Acting Chairman: na 


i _Q. Would yow be able to supply us with a list of the executive Bee 
United States?—A. Yes. / 


“By Mr. Euler: . 
Q. I understood the service is pretty generally under the Civil Service Goma 
sion over there?—A. Yes, ee 

Q. Entirely’A. There are certain positions that are the nomination ot 
president. _ i : 

Q. The executive positions, I suppose?—A. Yes. They change with ‘hie ch 
of president. 

Q. How about the postmasters’—A. I think the postmasters are a dist 
separate service but they have them graded. They grade 1, 2 and 3 and a portion 
them are in the inside service. I think quite a number of them are under the nom 
tion of the president. I don’t think either that any other deputy minister t 

[Hon. W. J. Roche.] ; ; : 
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‘not been the experience of the commission, has the view of Mr. Newcombe that 
rical service is cis aan I asked him that question pee he oe So oe 


1 or is salaries of the clerical men. THe said the ciel men, 
Q. The lowest is $960?—A. No, the juniors, and he has very, very few, if any. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. I understood the idea he sought to convey was that by reason of the classifica- 
| that, taking it by and large, more money was paid for clerical assistance than 
necessary ’—A. I did not understand him to say that individual persons giving 


ae almost invariably the deputy ministers have got nee their S aployee 
mnection with their appeals, and in fact invariably the appeals were for higher 


By the Acting Chairman: 
2 This is the impression I got, if the classification had not been arranged es 


price than he is now paying. That is the impression I got. 

i Mr. GrirsBacii: “Q. Well then you have your clerical staff. Would you say the 
ney of that end of your staff is as good under the existing conditions in the 
Service Commission as it was previous to the coming into force of this Act?—A. 
expense is greater.” That rather bears out the impression I have got that they 
paid more but the expense of classification costs more. 

Mr. Toompson (Yukon): Whose evidence are you quoting ? 

Mr. Griespacu: Mr. Newcombe’s, the Deputy Minister of Justice. 

Wiryess: I don’t remember that any of the other deputies were asked that spe 


- question, but I feel sure if they were their evidence would not harmonize with 
. Newcombe’s. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. He would just like to have fee people paid a suitable wage, even if at the 
ame time a lot of other people whom he knows perfectly well are not entitled to 
ne wage are getting it—A. Well we think, General Griesbach, that about one of the 
arguments as to why our salaries are not increased to what they should be is 
se Parliament voted $12,000,000 in excess of our salaries to make up for the high 
of living. I know the salaries are inadequate, but I also suspect in a service that 
é governed by cast iron rules you are going to have a lot of inferior people 
ng to get in the wake of the good people. You cannot avoid that state of things, 
n the Government service. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

. You provide a schedule of salaries for a clerk. Jt runs from $1,200 to $1,600. 
es not necessarily get each year his increase?—A. Not unless he is reported 
. the deputy minister as having become more efficient in his work. 

They don’t get it automatically?—A. Not now. They formerly did. 


By M r. Huler: 


soo the case all ae the service?—A. Mages 5 
[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 


ey 
? 
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By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 

Q. As a matter of fact do they work it that way?—A. Yes, it used to nee aw 
matically they got their annual increases. That principle was objected to in 18 
at the change of Government, and when Sir Wilfrid’s Government came in he abolish 
the annual increases but they did not stand abolished, only for a year or two. Th 
had to come back to that. They found it would not work. It was not much encour 
ment to the employees. It was run by favouritism: Some would get it and some wo 
not. Unless they were reported against they got it automatically. But now under 
new Act, the Act is changed so that unless they are reported upon favourably. th 
don’t get it. 


By the Acting Chairman: : 
Q. What percentage are not reported upon favourably?—A. A very, very s 
percentage. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. After 1896 you say some got it and some did not. Under whose control w 
it?—-A. It was under the control of the ministers and the deputies. he 
Q. Is that not the same now?—A. I am not sure whether during the fret 
there were any increases to anybody. I think there were but a few. They ie 
larger the second year, but the Government finally decided thy had-erred in ma 
that rule and it is a fact that the deputies now, on the representation of the Bie a 
heads of branches, recommend at the present.time those who are favourably repor 
But the difference between the old system was that before unless they were rep 
against as not being efficient— 
Q. It was negative, and this is et Sit ba Yes. 
Q. As it is done now by the deputy minister, is that increase a definite fineas 
under the statute, or has he anything to say as to the amount of the increase 
No, the classification provides for the amount of the increase. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 


Q. I understood you to say that the great majority as a matter of fact di 
an increase under this system?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. There are two forms of report, an adverse report or a : cee deeean report. 
they called by that name, or what do you call them?—A. Yes. A pie 

Q. In the event of either of these reports does the man reported upon see 
report or is it a secret report /—A. He is entitled— i, 

Q. We will start at the beginning. Before making this report the deputy r minist 
is not at the branch. The deputy minister makes a report. It is an adverse or fayo 
able report. You have spoken of adverse and favourable reports?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who makes this report, the chief of the branch or the deputy malate! 
The man we look to is the administrative head of the department. : 4 

Q. The deputy minister ?—A. The deputy minister. ay ae 

Q. Now how he gets his information is a matter of internal administration. H. 
you prescribed any procedure to follow, or do you interfere with that at all? 2 
don’t interfere with that at all. 

Q. So you only look to the deputy ‘minister?—A. Yes. 

Q. For an adverse or favourable report?—A. Yes. 

Q. That report is made to you, that report about this man?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that man entitled to see that report, whether adverse or favourable 2 
Yes, he is entitled to be made aware of why he does not receive his annual } increase 

[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 


Q Does he see the report?—A. No, he does not see it. As soon as he is denied 
8 increase he goes to his deputy for an explanation. 

‘o. The deputy tells him everything he likes?—A. He explains why he did not 
recommend him. 
Q. Yes, but what I am driving at is, has a regularly understood procedure to 
followed. Now I want you to explain it to me. It means the man does not get 
Increase and he goes and grouches to the deputy minister who tells him anything 
ikes, but he does not see the actual report made to you that bars him from his 
erease’—A. If he applied to the commission we would not have any objections to 
showing it to him. 
~ Q. Don’t you think that method of adverse or favourable report should be 
definitely dealt with? The chief of the branch, who knows most about the man, 
makes a report which is endorsed by the head of the department; before it gets to 
nim at all so he will know why it is he does not get his increase and the very reasons 
why he does not get it. Should not that be done?—A. Well, as a matter of fact the 
deputy when sending in his report, if it is an adverse report, sets forth the facts upon 
hich he refused to recommend this employee for his increase. When the em- 
loyee does not get his increase, he goes to the head of his branch or to the deputy, 
{ther one or the other to find out why an adverse report was handed in, what was 
e nature of the complaint. Hie is entitled to it and we would give that to him if 
he applied to us, but we leave that to the administration of the department. 
- Q. I don’t think that is sound. Why don’t you take power? It seems to me 
ou have the power to enact or legislate that primarily the chief of the branch should 
nake that report. He primarily makes a report, adverse or otherwise, or it is then 
‘concurred in by the minister and shown, to the man who is reported on.—A. You bring 
the minister into it? 
- Q. The deputy minister. I don’t say the minister. Then you have before you 
he report of the chief of the branch. You have before you the concurrence of the 
‘deputy minister and then you have the man who is reported upon who might 
sign it himself. That is the military practice. Then there is nothing concealed. | 
erything is above board. The chief of the branch takes the responsibility of saying 
‘This man is not entitled to it, he is no good.” It is all above board. There are 
requently complaints we hear about underhand methods, probably existing. Would 
Lot that be a good idea?—A. The only thing is, the commission did not care to butt 
mto the administration of the department any more than is absolutely necessary. 
erhaps some of the deputies will resent the powers we have at present, but we hold 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. That is what the law requires him to do?—A. That is what the law requires 

im to do. 

— By Mr. Euler: b 

Q. Do you suggest a man sign an adverse report of himself? 

_ Mr. Griespacn: He signs it under the words “I have read this report.” He 

igns as having seen the report. It is signed all’ along the line, by whoever is 
ponsible for it, and the man who is reported on signs it. 

_ Witness: Now, Mr. Newcombe admitted, as the evidence General Griesbach 

Just read bears out, that his technical staff is as efficient as it was in the past, but his 
el itentiary staff is not so efficient. If that is the case Mr. Newcombe must have 

ased his views either on the question of appointments to the penitentiary staff or 

methods of promotions, the methods under which they were appointed, and the 

who were appointed and promoted. In connection with the appointment, as I 

iM \ ‘ [Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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stated the other day, any local appointments to the penitentiary staffs are made ai 
having them advertised locally and sent in to the warden of the penitentiary. 1 
is the phase where Mr. Newcombe said if he went back to the old system he wo 
hold the warden responsible for the appointment of a guard or anything like tha 
the penitentiary, and act upon the recommendation of his warden and he wo 
recommend such a man to the commission. That in fact is what we do to-day w 
the difference that under the old system the warden would recommend one man Ww 
would be recommended to him by the member of the constituency. To-day the applic 
tions are sent in to the warden. The warden gives oral interview to all the applicant 
sizes them up, their fitness for the position, their personality, and all that kind | 
thing, and makes his recommendation as to who, in his opinion of those applica 
giving the returned soldier, if he has the minimum qualifications, the preference 
He makes this to and through his deputy in the penitentiary branch. It comes 
fore the deputy, and it it is so recommended to the Civil Service Commission, — 
I don’t think there has been an appointment made to ‘the penitentiary staff that hh 
not thus far met with the approval of the deputy head.’ 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Do you recommend that the warden recommend the string of applications the 
have waiting? Would you recommend them selecting fifteen extra people to hav 
them ready?—A. Yes. I am glad you touched upon that point. I believe they hav 
posters almost continually in order to build up an eligible list and when they find 
satisfactory man they send that to the commission and we place the name on the li 
so that to-day if they wanted an additional guard for Kingston penitentiary we wo 
have that man on our list and immediately assign him and that would do away 
the delay. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Would he have to pass an examination?—A. Not a clerical examination. 

Q. What kind does he pass?—A. Of course he is rated on his ans 
for the position as guard, 

Q. Does the commission see that man at all?—A. We : are guided by the reco ym 
mendation of the warden. 


By Mr. Griesbach : ) 


Q. Looking into the future, the object of your commission is that you would 
amongst your guards suitable men to promote to the various positions from time to tim wy 
in the penitentiary. Supposing a job for an accountant became vacant you wov 
hope to promote somebody ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then when the warden’s job became vacant you would hope to find on 
penitentiary staff a suitable man to occupy the position of warden?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have to start in at the bottom because every man you get in at the bott 
should be a potential warden?—A. Take, for instance, the stores clerk in 
penitentiary— 

Q. That examination is taken by somebody in the penitentiary servings ae N 
necessarily. If there is a vacancy and there is anybody in the penitentiary who 
eligible for promotion we give the preference to them for promotion and it is 
where there is no person eligible for promotion we have a new appointment. 

Q. I found in ‘the Findlay Commission they were allowed to hold up the service 
and all that sort of thing in all Government departments. The idea was that li 
men should be promoted to positions and so on and the service standardized throu 
Canada. Are you carrying that out?—A. Yes, we are. In fact I made a list of 
promotions in the penitentiary service under the new Act. Each ‘promotion 

{Hon, W. J. Roche.] % 
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Pomenged by the deputy warden and by the deputy minister, by the superintendent 
‘penitentiaries. | Take, for instance, now James Ewen, prisoner guard; he was 
promoted to industrial guard in the Saskatchewan Penitentiary. This gentleman was 
ecommended by Mr. Newcombe. You will recollect Mr. Newcombe stated the depart- 


words, and as evidence that my statement is correct I am just quoting to you now for 
prisoner guard Mr. Ewen was promoted; recommended by Mr. Newcombe for pro- 
motion. William Meighen from deputy warden to warden. Meighen was the deputy 
warden at the Alberta Penitentiary and the warden there was transferred and promoted 
"4 to Kingston Penitentiary, so Meighen, the deputy, was promoted. He was recom- 
ie mended by Mr. Newcombe, then he was transferred at the close of the Alberta 
_ Penitentiary to the Dorchester Penitentiary at the request of the Justice Department. 
Take Mr. Chapman: he was promoted from prison guard to prison book-keeper. He 
was recommended by Mr. Newcombe. “Promotion recommended by Mr. Edwards 
for the deputy minister.” 
ae Q. You don’t think it*is your business to see that there is a chain of recom- 
_mendations?—A. We do. 
_ Q. He was recommended by Mr. Newcombe? Who recommended him to Mr. 
Newcombe ?—A. The warden. 
Q. The warden of the penitentiary where he was working?—A. Yes. 
' Q. Do you insist on that chain of recommendations?—A. Yes. W. Patchell, from 
hief prison keeper to warden; stamped with Mr. Newcombe’s signature accompanying 
he warden’s recommendation. W. Elson, chief keeper to deputy warden at Dorchester. 
Here is one case where we had a lot of difficulty with the department. They onginally 
anted the transfer of G. Sullivan from Kingston to Dorchester. We asked, “Is there 
nobody on the Dorchester staff eligible.for promotion”? because we find in practice 
that the transfer of men from outside points causes a good deal of irritation to the 
taff if there is an eligible person on the staff. 
Q. You are referring to local prejudice, which you should not do?—A. I'am not 
eferring to prejudice outside the staff. I mean the irritation caused to the employ- 
es on the local staffs. They feel another man has been brought in from the outside, 
yhen if there isa competent man it is only proper he should be given the preference 
Bs to come up. 
Q. The man from the outside might be more competent and more deserving of 
‘promotion. I attach great importance to making our staffs safe throughout Canada. 
—A. Take the Dominion Lands Branch— 
Q. Let us talk about the penitentiaries. It is a good thing to talk about. We 
lave something pretty definite to work on—A. Our practice is, and we find it works 
ut to the benefit of the service, that if there is a local vacancy in the Dorchester 
_ penitentiary and there is a man who is one grade below that, that that man, if he is 
competent should be promoted and enocurage the local staff rather than have a man 
brought in from another point and put in there over his head. 
Q. Even though you might have another man in another branch, a well qualified 
‘man, would you debar him his promotion?—A. That other man would have an oppor- 
tunity when a vacancy would arise on the staff where he is located. 
Q. He might be five years waiting’—A. I think vacancies arise. Men die in 
e penitentiary and men resign just the same as in any other portion of the Gov- 
mament service. 


By the Acting Chairman: | 


Q. Your view is, taking it from every standpoint, if a man is available, even 
— not i be quite as competent as an outside man, the best thing for the service 
(Hon. W. J. Roehe.] 
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is to promote the local man?—A. Yes, unless we are going to have general promotional 
examinations for every position in every penitentiary, which I am sure would cause 
more delay in filling vacancies than at the present time. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Even if we might have a man in another penitentiary who possibly might ) 
_ just a little more able than the local man, I think that would be counterbalanced by th 
fact that you would avoid friction in the local institution?—A. More harmony of th 
staff. t ; 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. That is quite so, blanketing it, from a restricted point of view. But if yo 
are trying to build up an all-Canada service you have not only got to think of harmo 
in one particular institution but you have to think of the whole of the service throug 
sout Canada, and the fact that a man in Prince Albert may count himself as fair 
senior in the service to entitle him for promotion in Dorchester—that woulc 
strengthen the service. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. You would hardly take offence if a man were promoted from the Dorchester 
service if the man is ordinarily capable. I think that principle is right. 


Witness: Another case: E. H. Cummings, from prison guard to prison keepe 
The department first stated that there was no one on the staff at Dorchester qualifi 
and recommended George Sullivan from Kingston. Here is @ position on which we © 
had information that there was no person eligible on the local statf. The positi 
was advertised ‘in Kingston, St. Vincent de Paul and Dorchester penitentiaries a 
ten applications were received. 


ae Mr. Griesbach: 


@. Why did you confine it to the eastern penitentiaries’—A. In the first pl 
we did not want to bring a man all the way from British Columbia or Manitoba. 
don’t think we would have any applications in the first place, owing to the ve 
small increase in salary it would not pay a man to move down here. The Govern- 
ment would be put to the expense of his moving. . 

Q. I think you must face that if you are going to make an all-Canada servic 
A. It was with the approval of the department that we held this examination in those — 
penitentiaries, although they first desired the transfer of Sullivan and after assuri 
us there was no man competent on the local staff there were ten applications. Mr. 
Sullivan did not apply. The applicants were rated on ratings supplied by the depart-— 
ment as to seniority, efficiency and fitness and KE. H. ©ummings of the Dorcheste : 
penitentiary, the very penitentiary where they stated there was nobody eligible— 
warden did not state that—secured the highest rating. Mr. Cummings of the Dor 
chester penitentiary secured the highest rating. He was highly recommended by 
Newcombe. Now the warden of that penitentiary wanted to promote Mr. Cumm 
and he had a man on the staff that went out in competition with ten others. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. You say he was not supported by the deputy, the coriaesanen of the w 
den?—A. No, when we first got it from the department; I am not positive; my not 
do not show that Mr. Newcombe stated there was nobody on the staff eligible but t 
just showed the department reported there was nobody on the staff eligible. T 
not sure whether that report came through Mr. Newcombe or from the superintende 
or from whom. 
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- Q. Well as a matter of fact the warden had recommended someone?—A. Yes, he 
ad highly recommended Cummings. 

 Q. How did that come to you’—A. The warden did not recommend him to us. 
Q. Who would he recommend him to?—A. To the general superintendent. 

Q. He would be supposed to pass that on to the deputy head?—A. Yes. 

Q. And yet the deputy head did not ask for the appointment of that man?—A. 
No. Their favourite was Sullivan of Kingston, to be transferred. 

ge Q. Why didn’t you ask for it?—A. We insisted on having assurance from the 
responsible head of the department or the department as to whether there was an 
eligible or not, and we did act upon the department’s representation that there was 
no eligible and therefore we throw out open competition before it had debarred any- 
body on that local staff from applying. 


aa) 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. You did not have that knowledge when the warden recommended Cummings? 


By Mr. Euler: 


gy How did you find out that the warden had PURSE RAL Be Cummings ?—A. I 
don’t care about answering positively about that but I would not be sure just exactly 
: how we found that out. \ 


f 


A 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Under the old system the chances are that Sullivan from ieeava would have 
been sent down and this man on the ground would not have had a chance at all?—A. 

That is the way it would have worked out. 

_ Q. Your commission then saved the situation so far as this man at Dorchester 

was concerned?—A. Yes. There are fourteen cases which go to show that when these 
a cases of promotion were sent into the commission they all bore the signature of Mr. 

ewcombe, recommending them, who had in turn the recommendation of the warden, 
so that, you will see that Mr. Newcombe was not quite accurate. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. My impression is that Mr. Newcombe in that part of his evidence was referring 
rather to his own staff in Ottawa rather than to his outside staff?—A. Oh, no. He 
_ stated he had a less efficient staff in the penitentiaries. 


ee » Mr, Jounston: No, he did not say that. 


athe Acting CHAIRMAN: I don’t think he stated the ordinary recommendations 
‘ aia: not come in from the wardens for the appointment of outside parties. I under- 
stood so far as promotions in his own stafi in Ottawa were concerned that he did not 
make any recommendations. 


By Mr. Johnston 2 


_ Q. The questions were those. I put the question to Mr. Newcombe, the question 
‘as to his clerical staff “ The clerical staff in the inside you say is as efficient”. His 
-anewer was “ Yes”. “Q. And in connection with the outside, penitentiaries and so 
forth, they were not as efficient” “A. No, it has not improved under this system.” 
He did not say it was not as efficient, he said it had not improved. 


~ Wirvess : I thought you just read it was not so efficient. 


i Mr. JounsTton: I would take that as a contradiction of my statement that it 
is not as efficient. . 
[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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By Mr. Euler: 


Q. You have a perticular case where you had appointed a man from Dorehes 
who had been passed over before. Would the deputy head have had the power of reject- 
ing your appointment of this.man?—A. Under the present system? i 

Q. Yes.—A. No, except during the first six months of probation. All appoin : 
ments are on erahebion for a period of six months and if he is not satisfactory th 
deputy has the power of rejecting him. I was just labouring this, for the reason that — 
if the staff of the penitentiary was not as efficient it must have been by reason of our 
appointment of these men. Now, the appointment, as I have already explained, was 
through the endorsation of the deputy, of the warden and promotions likewise, so 
cannot. see how he can logically argue that the staff of the penitentiary are not 
efficient when the men that have been appointed have been highly recommended by 
warden and by the deputy minister himself, and I might just say here that even bef 
Mr. Newcombe had given his evidence, on more than one oceasion, the general super- 
intendent of penitentiaries has admitted to me that the new system was working: 
excellently, and I would suggest respectfully that the general superintendent be aske 
to give evidence here because after all I think we will all agree that Mr. Newcomb 
sitting in his office from one end of the year to the other in an administrative lay 
capacity is not as good a judge as to the efficiency of the penitentiary staff as the 
superintendent of the Dominion penitentiaries and the warden and the superintendent 
My experience is quite the contrary; but not only himself but his inspectors and hi 
wardens would not desire to go back to the old system under any consideration. 

Q. Where is that general superintendent located?—A. Right here in Ottawa. 
Q. Ws oe cere him very hacins 2—A. Yes. In pede also to bear out so far as 


heals to re uk promotions, and I wish to ae) to you a circular I sent out om 
March 18, 1920: ’ 


Crvit SERVICE CoMMISSION, CANADA 
. Orrawa, March 18, 1920. 


Copy of circular letter sent to all departments. 


Sir :— 


I am directed to call your attention to section 45 of the Civil Service Act, 
1918, as amended, which refers to the subject of promotion in the Civil Service. 
Hitherto, it has been the custom for the deputy head of a department, with 
the approval of his minister, to recommend for ‘promotion some specific. 
individual whose qualifications were then inquired into by the Civil Service 
Commission, and for whom a certificate of promotion was issued, providing | 
the result of such investigations proved satisfactory. It will be observed that 
under the new Act no provision is made for recommendation by the deputy 
head, but that it is provided that promotion shall be made for merit by the 
commission upon such examination as the commission may by regulation — 
prescribe. The A'ct further provides that vacancies shall be filled as far as i 
consistent with the best interests of the Civil Service by promotion, and in 
view of this provision the commission will be glad at any time when the 
department wishes to lay particular stress on the advisability of having the 
vacaney filled by promotion to receive from the deputy head, at the same 
time that the vacancy is reported, a letter setting forth the special featu 
attaching to the case, and, if possible, a list of the names of those officers who. 
might be considered in line for promotion and who might be admitted to 

» promotional examination. All vacancies on the permanent staff, except suc 
as may be filled by transfer, should be reported to the commission on for 
O.S. 60, requisition for permanent pa aan but, inasmuch as it ~ 
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incumbent upon the commission to decide in what manner the vacancy shall 
be filled, whether by promotion or by open competition, the commission will be 
glad of any suggestions from the deputy heads which will help them in making 
this important decision. It is hoped that a system of co-operation may be 
established between the commission and all the departments of the Government, 
which will work to the best interests of the public service. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Secretary. 


I will also supply you with the list of promotions which have been approved by 
the Civil Service since the first of January, 1920: 


- Lisr of promotions which have been approved by the Civil Service Commission since 
; the fist of January, 1920, in the Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of 
Justice: 


James Ewan, from prison guard to industrial board (baker), Saskatchewan 
_ Penitentiary. Mr. Ewan was recommended by Mr. Newcombe. There was no 
competition. 


William Meighen, from deputy warden to warden, Alberta Penitentiary. 
Mr. Meighen was recommended by Mr. Newcombe as acting warden, Alberta 
Penitentiary. His transfer to Dorchester was requested by Mr. Edwards. Pro. 
cert. was issued instead of Temp. cert. asked for by department. 


fe P. D. Chapman, from prison guard to prison clerk-book-keeper, Saskatch- 
rs ewan Penitentiary. Mr. Chapman was recommended by Mr. Newcombe as 
acting clerical assistant. Promotion was recommended by Mr. Edwards for 
deputy minister. No competition. 


R. R. Tucker, from chief prison keeper to deputy warden, Kingston Peniten- 
tiary. Requisition sent by E. L. Newcombe with return of yas advertising 
the vacancy. There were two other applicants. 


W. A. Patchell, from chief prison keeper to deputy warden British Columbia 
Penitentiary. Recommendation filled in on form and stamped with Mr. New- 
combe’s signature, accompanying the warden’s recommendation. One other 
application. 


CO. S. Elsdon, from chief keeper to deputy warden, Dorchester Penitentiary. 
The transfer of G. Sullivan from Kingston was recommended. The department 
was asked to make a definite statement that there was no one at Dorchester 
qualified. A promotional competition was held at Dorchester and Mr. Elsdon’s 
eligibility was established. Promotion requested by deputy minister. 


Herbert W. Cooper, from prison guard to office assistant to warden, St. 
Vincent de Paul Penitentiary. Mr. Cooper was employed in the position by 
warden. Reported by deputy minister with recommendation by General Hughes 
marked “Unofficial.” Requisition on form for promotion signed by deputy | 
minister. 


Arthur N. Raven, from prison guard to penitentiary nurse (male) Kingston 
Penitentiary. Requisition for promotion signed by Mr. Edwards for deputy 


minister. No competition. Mr. Raven was the only man on staff capable of 
performing duties. 


George T. Goad, oi prison guard to office assistant to warden, Dorchester 
Penitentiary. Requisition for promotion on form signed by deputy minister, 
_ Only man in line for promction. 
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George W. Trollope, from office assistant to warden to chief prison keeper, 
British Columbia Penitentiary. There were five applicants, but despite the fact 
that Mr. Trollope had only been appointed in May, 1920, while the other three 
permanent applicants had been employed since 1901, 1886 and 1906, respectively, 
the department recommended him for promotion and gave him a much higher 

rating on efficiency. i : 


M. J. Walsh, from prison guard to chief prison oe Kingston Peniten- 
tiary. Promotion recommended by deputy minister, ‘the warden, the superi 
tendent of penitentiaries and Inspectors Smith and Fatt. 


Harry Woods, from assistant prison guard to prison clerk-book-keeper, 
Stony Mountain Penitentiary. Mr. Woods was-the only applicant and was 
recommended by Mr. Newcombe. 


E. H. Cummings, from prison guard to chief prison keeper, Dorchester 
Penitentiary. The department first stated that there was no one on staff 
Dorchester qualified, and recommended transfer of Geo. Sullivan from Kingsto 
Position was advertised in St. Vincent de/Paul, Dorchester and Kingston Pen : 
tentiaries and ten applications were received. Mr. Sullivan did not apply. The 
applicants were rated on applications, references and ratings supplied by depart- 
ment as to seniority, efficiency and fitness, and E. H. Cummings, Dorcheste 
Penitentiary, secured highest rating. He was highly recommended by by 
Newcombe. 


James Allen Grant, from prison clerk to senior stores clerk, Kinioe 
Penitentiary. Recommended by warden and accountant and promotion r 
quested by Mr. Newcombe. One other applicant. 

May 9th, 1921. - 


Now, we desire to establish close co-operation between the department and th 
deputy heads. I would say in justice to the deputy heads the major portion of them 
have been very kind, considerate and reasonable in this respect, and have been acting 
in co-operation with our departmental officers. I will, admit there have bee 
exceptions; some of them have refused to co-operate, never favoured the commission’ 
establishment, the extension of its jurisdiction, have never co-operated. I don’t wis 
to criticise unduly— 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Dr. Roche, probably at this point the question I would Get to ask would be 
in order. Both Mr. Cory and Mr. Johnston stated very emphatically that in their 
opinion your commission was overloaded, you had too much work. You were given a 
task that it was impossible to carry out. Do you agree with that?—A, They gave u 
a tremendous undertaking all at once, not as in other countries on the instalment: 
plan and spread over a number of years, but no doubt taking advantage of the war 
conditions and following the war and Union Government they did unload on us a 
tremendous load, a tremendous responsibility, but, gentlemen, I will say this, that the 
greatest task, perhaps, the most irritating task to the service, is because of th 
animosity of some of the higher officials to the classification. You know the salar 
question is the vital question with the average civil servant, and therefore the fixing | 
of salary schedules for about 60,000 employees was a task not only of immense magni 

tude but of immense complexity and no body of men, no matter who they were coul 
have accomplished such a task w ithout a tremendous lot of criticism. : 


j 


{ 


By Mr. Euler: 

Q. After the criticism resulting from the classification subsides, if it ever. 
does, do you think in that case your commission is still overloaded with work?—A 
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nk we improved our conditions last year from the year before, and we are 
ving them now from last year. If we are given time to work out the Civil 
Service Act we can cope with the situation satisfactorily. 

Q. If you were asked—in case you were to be relieved of some of the work—if 
mu were asked what postion of it did you Rare, yen could best be ee of in the 


cable to get good results from any class of our es fist is the class I would 
-yecommend to exclude. It would not be necessary to exclude by a new Act of Parlia- 
ment. _ ‘ 

XQ.’ Would you include the major portion of the outside service, for example ?—A. 
That is not necessary. 

- Q. Postmasters, for example?—A. Well now I take it that the grounds on which 
ostmasters are asked to be removed from the jurisdiction of the service are not valid 
grounds. If it is for any reason Parliament desires to remove the appointment of 
ostmasters from the jurisdiction of the commission except that our machinery has 
allen down, that we cannot cope with it, or on account of too long delays that impair 
the efficiency, if it is on any other grounds than these, take it away and we wont 
bject, but what the commission objects to is this, to have assigned as the reasons for 
the removal that we cannot cope with the situation. 

 Q: You don’t admit that?—A. No, I don’t admit it. 

~ Q. What I was trying to get at is, if it was decided the commissiqn was over- - 
loaded, which portion of your work would you give up with the least disadvantage 
: o the public service in your opinion?—A. Well, it would have to be demonstrated to 
he commission what particular classes it is found impossible to work under our 
pr cedure, and if we can be shown evidence to that effect we will voluntarily go and 
; the Government to exempt that class from the provisions of the Act under Section 


_ Q. Have you any information with regard to that now?—A. Of course the only 
lasses that are mentioned in the Act are postmasters, technical men and labourers. 
So far as postmasters are concerned, while we are not anxious to hold the different 
ointments of postmasters— 


By the Acting Chairman: 
QQ. Don’t you think that gets to the very crux of the situation? 
Mr. Evuxter: That is what we want to get at. - 


By the Acting Chairman: 

_ Q. Before we had that we should have jnore peices before us baal the commission 

hould have more evidence before us. 

_ Mr. Ever: I just want his opinion, which will help me form my own opinion 

with regard to other things. 

The Acting CHatrMan: It strikes me the commission themselves before they 

really express a final judgment on that question should have an opportunity of review- 

ing the evidence that comes before the committee. 

Mr. Evrzr: These deputy heads we have heard have given their definite and 
1 opinions in their own departments. As I said, Dr. Roche was qualified to form 

‘some sort of opinion with regard to that. I am quite satisfied to get it later on. 

- Wrrness: So far as the two classes, /especially the postmasters— 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Just one moment. We are going to have evidence here as to the increase 
the staff that has been necessary to make those appointments and the costs. We are 
j i i ‘ [Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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going to shave evidence as to the methods ie Have to be followed. Supposing we 
for example that it costs in the neighbourhood pf $200,000 a year to make those appoint- 
ments, the way it has to be done at the present time, that might affect his ingots 

to whether the GS ets should be taken off. 


Mr. Evtrr: That is approaching the question from another angle, but I wa 
trying to get at this point. The statement was made that the commission was over 
loaded with work. That may or may not be the fact. If it is decided that. that ; 
true, then we want to find out what in the judgment of the Chairman of the commis 
sion could most easily be dispensed with, not from the point of view of expense, bu 
from the point of view of their overloading. That is perfectly fair. That is looki 
at it from one angle. We can look at it from the other angle at some other time. 


The Acting CHarrMan: Before we decide that I think we should have the vie 
of the commission very clearly on that point. : 5 Rraty 


Mr. Tuompson (Yukon): Yes, but not now. 


The Acting CuairMan: I think this question will be quite in order at th 
present time. The doctor has admitted there was a tremendous volume of wor 
thrown on the commission suddenly and there would be large difficulties in handli 
it. You have already under section 38 of the Act exempted certain classes. es 
have alread done so. JI think you might get evidence from them as to what class S 
they have exempted and why. ee. 


Witness: I thought I briefly explained the other day what classes had bi 
exempted. I canot recollect all the classes, but the whole of the department of t 
Soldiers’ ‘Civil ‘Re-estabishment were exempted in so far as their temporary 
pointments were concerned because it was a temporary department, and we re 
mended owing to some of the difficulties we were having in temporary appointme 
away from Ottawa to the Governor in ‘Council to exempt this department for the 
space of two years. Now the Governor in Council cut that date down for one yea: 
made it one year. That expired this spring, and we recommended an extension 
another year, and I believe they extended it for another year. Another departmen 
was the Soldiers’ ‘Settlement Board; for a similar reason it was cut down to o 
year, and extended another year this spring. There have been isolated posit 
where open competition was impracticable. Any class of positions that we 
it was demonstrated to us by the department or departments were impractical of bei 
filled under the competitive system we have recommended exemption of those positi 
and they have been exempted under the section of the Act. I cannot recall 
particular individual positions, but those two large departments, the temporary 
pointees. 

Q. You have given a blanketing order, and they have been putting on e 
ployees for a period of two months?—A. They can employ any person away fro 
Ottawa. They can put a person on and keep him on for thirty days without com: 
near the commission at all. It is only after thirty days, if they continue their a: 
ployment, they require a certificate for other employment. 

Q. What is your practice as to manual labour and day workers?—A. That is 
class we are not anxious to have, but it is not by reason of the fact that we cann 
cope with the situation, because we practically give a free hand to the departmen 
now in the matter of labourers. Mr. Johnston practically admitted that the ot 
day in his evidence. He said: “We are not hampered. We pr actically from our r oy 
offices appoint our labour.” 

Q. You still have control of it. ce must report to you?—A. Yes, 

Q. They practically make that appointment of day labourers except they mu 
report to you?—A. Yes. 
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Ro Q You have exempted the whole of the steamship service from captains down 
a cooks?—A. The Act states that all on Hiis Majesty’s ships as well as the employees 
of the railways. 


By Mr. Argue: \ 

‘Q. In the case of the temporary Eilocaes out in the provinces, say in the 
province of Saskatchewan, the Dominion Lands Office, they need a man for any 
particular kind of work. They can put a man on for thirty days?—A. Yes. . 

Q. If that is a permanent position applications are asked for. Is any preference 
ziven to that man who has held the position temporarily?—A. No, for this reason: 
‘The department would abuse that privilege. They would put on favourites of their 
own in many cases; they would say, “Oh, this man‘is on the job.” He is given the 
situation. That would: handicap every other competitor. They would put him on 
temporarily and claim because of his experience he should be the person. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in the great majority of cases those people who fill these 
positions temporarily are made permanent?—A. If you are now referring to the recent 
blanketing legislation, that obtains. All those who were in the department prior to 
November 10, 1919, that was the date of this Civil Service Act, they recently have been 
blanketed, not appointed by the Commission, if they proved satisfactory. 


By Mr. Euler: 

Q. Having regard to the preservation of the principles upon which the present 
Civil Service Acct is based, namely, the elimination of political patronage, do you think, 
‘Dr. Roche, that the exclusion of postmasters, labourers, professional, scientific and 
‘technical officers from the jurisdiction of the commission would largely nullify the 
object of the Civil Service Bill?—A. I would say if that clause passes in its present 
form it would mean driving a coach and four through the Civil Service Act. 

Q. It would bring back the old conditions?—A. To a large portion of the ser- 
vice. It would be very materially abused and enlarged, and I am afraid it would be a 
constant source of irritation between the deputy heads and the commission by reason. 
of this man and that man claiming to be a technical man. 

- Q. So this Bill will act as a repeal of the Civil Service Act to all intents and pur- 
-poses?—A. I would say its abuse would result in that, and I might say in regard 
to the British Order in Council that was referred to the other day by Mr. Cory, and 
‘my information is that there is no one portion of the British Civil Service that more 
fault is found with than the technical appointments and by reason of the manner 
of their appointments, and even there they have examinations, that is, they have to be 
-eertified to by the commission and the commission insists on some kind of an exam- 
‘ination, one of three. There is what they call the open competitive examination, 
‘such as they have in their clerical service, such as we have here in all our service. 
‘Very few technical men are appointed under that open competitive principle. There 
is what they call a limited technical competitive examination where a certain number 
are allowed to compete but the candidates are selected by members of Parliament, 
} hie by high officials of the Government. 


i is By Mr. Griesbach: 

‘’ .Q. Not in England?—A. mhey select men to try for the examinations in the 
technical positions. 

~ Q. Members of Pavitt uk. That is the old system. 

Q. I don’t think that has been done for fifty years in England—A. The members 
of Parliament used to do this in connection with all appointments in the years gone 
by. That is eliminated, but even to-day they are allowed the privilege of nominating 
candidates who may try the examinations. Members of the government can do it. 
I might say officials of the government, all of them used to do it in days gone by. 
[Hon. W. J, Roche] 
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Q. Before you make that statement you must be very sure of your ground /— 

I was in hopes it was not so, but my information comes from a gentleman who 

recent years tried the civil service examination in a technical position in Englan 

and I was loth myself to believe it because I knew that was the ancient custom whict 
had been eliminated in connection with general appointments. 

Q. I think you better be sure of that——A. I will inquire into that phase Se 

There are two or three examinations. Then there is the qualifying examination. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Under the provision of the British law there is the examination and t 
appointment is made?—A. Yes. 
Q. Coming back, you say if this passes and becomes law it will practically dri 
a coach and four through the whole Act and destroy the main principle embodie 
in the Act. Just let us see what this says: In the first place it is proposed to eliminat 
manual labourers. They have already admitted they are practically exempted now. 
not technically but practically ?—A. With this difference, that we put upon the depart- 
mental heads the responsibility of certifying that those selections have been ma 
irrespective of any favouritism, and they are instructed to apply in the locality 
Government Employment Agencies of the Great War Veterans where they keep a lis 
of those looking for employment. 
Q. A man out on the experimental farm in Saskatchewan say wants a man to ae a 
couple of hours work in repairing or some such class of work; he goes and gets h 
man. I don’t think he would pay much attention to your ‘regulations in that regard. 
There has been no favouritism; he simply goes and gets a man ang sends in whatever — 
certificate you require.—A.: He does that under the Act without coming to us at. 
up to thirty days. : 
Q. Take the manual labourer: I suppose those fellows out here would be de 
as manual labourers, shovelling snow: and so on, Do you mean to say the pers 
hiring them has any difficulty in getting the certificate you require?—A. Under + 
old system he would have to be recommended by the city members. That is the 
whole thing. Whoever the city members are they would have the appointment, and | 
I have been told by a. high official, the chief of the branch right in the Interior 
Department that if that provision passes he is afraid it will embarrass him ve 
“much in connection with the labourers they are employing. in the parks in Western » 
Canada every summer, He says if a man has to come there and be put on on the 
recommendation of a member of Parliament, not only will it undermine disciplin 
because the foreman, if he discharges , that man for inefficiency, will soon hear fro 
the member of Parliament. These men will practically defy the chief... They 2 
put on and they will say, “I was put on here and I am going to wie hee he To will 
undgrming discipline. a 
By Mr. yer ; ane 
Q Take it out in Swift ‘Current poser it palsies up Pence! diget ing ‘post hok 
and so:forth, how do they get these men?’—A. The: panera have a Bae hand i in 
engaging their labour. : 
_Q. They don’t have to be wégérted to or Not until thirty: ‘de ote th 
hive to be certified by the Civil Service Commission in order to get’ their pa 
thirty days they send in their names,’ stipulating how long they have been: engaged fi 
and we merely issue a certificate to legalize their appointment, but for thirty da 
they don’t require a certificate at all. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


.Q. The foreman has all the festa are put on him of putting Prese inde 
Tf he as foreman is told, “You mind your own business”—that is his business a 
feta W..J. Roche.) 
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UTA: fds says under the old system you wotild have on the job members’ 


By Mr, Argue: 


ec on, reporting it to us. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. What prevents the member going to him now’? —A. Nobody can prevent a 
ber. 

Q. What is to prevent the man from being intimidated?—A. The Civil Service 
i We cannot restrain the members of Parliament if they wish to go 


Q: But they do not as a matter of fact?—A. I believe the members have been 
ny good in that respect. 


By. Me. Kennedy: — 


_Q. The member does not go now. Why does he not?—A. It is not a matter of 
member of Parliament going to interfere in a matter of that kind but the matter 
he men coming to the member of Parliament. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. I am trying to find out what is to prevent it now, in order to find out what — 
s there is for the statement that if this becomes the law the whole Civil Service 
et goes up in smoke. —A. I did not state that in connection’ with the labourers.. 

were particularly dealing with the technical positions. The law has a very. 
straining influence on all classes of people. 

 Q. So long as the commission appoints the higher positions surely that is a 
protection to the people, to the public. You are appointing all these head people 


2. AN ane: If he is appointed by your commission can a member do anything 
m? How can a member interfere with the people he employs? He may go, it 


1. ‘We are alec about the system shalt would obtain if this Clause A goes- 
through. You say you are going to have patronage. I want to know how it would 
.—A. Just suppose you go back to the method prior to the Civil Service Act, 


are iubabaed that rey should be ented by the ae badd of the 
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department. The Governor in Council does not want to have anything to do with 
the appointment of these men. They were appointed by the head of the departmen 
on the recommendation of the official who is responsible for seeing the work w. 
carried on. Suppose that were clearly set out in the law?—A. Would that preven i 
the patronage being introduced in connection with appointments to such positic Lom 
Q. If the law states the deputy head must make these appointments on the recom-_ 
mendations of the responsible parties, the parties who are responsible for carrying on 4 
that work?—A. But it does not tie down the responsible party as to how he a L 
make the recommendation. ; 
Q. Suppose you have a regulation such as you have now that these appotenatel 
shall be made without political interference and so on?—A. If you can safeguar 
it In any way by such provision as is done to-day, and the members of Parliament will | 
faithfully observe it, as they have done during the past couple of years I think the ¥ 
same results would a obtained. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Don’t you think in order to work patronage it has to be worked from top 
bottom? If I, as a member of Parliament want to get a certain man on a certain 
job I must be able to go to the foreman and say “You must put that fellow on or ui, 

will have you fired,” and he tells me to go to blazes and I go to the man higher w 
and he refuses and I say “TI will have you fired”’” The moment you go to an official 
and he can say “ You cannot have me fired,” that is the end of it. Is that not so 
——A. I don’t wish the attitude of the commission to be misconstrued; so far as. 
tabourers are concerned I am not keenly desirous of retaining the appointme 
because now in effect we approve of the appointment of men who are recommended by 
responsible officials but the very fact that we have an Act setting out that positi 
shall be filled in such a manner and on the ground that patronage has been eliminat 
has had a restraining effect not only on members of Parliament, but on persona: 
friendship; they recognize the law to a certain extent. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. You will never really eliminate that under any system. You have a foreman 
looking after those works and he has his friends all around the city and we cann 
make any law that will prevent those people approaching him and endeavouring to 
get jobs?—A. No, you cannot; but you know in the past it has not been unusual in 
all governments, especially on the eve of an election where there is a publie’ work going 
on to engage a large number of employees at a critical time for political purpos 

Q. That deals with the manual labour. Then the next class is the Reh e 
We had our discussion about that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you come to the third, and I would take from your heitenndies that yo 
main objection is to the third, the reason for that I presume being that you consid 
that class would be construed as a very wide class?—-A. Yes. > ; 

Q. Tf it were confined to strictly scientific men of a high grade oni) striet y 
professional men within the very strictest sense of the term then you say it) woul 
shoot a hole through your system. In the House of Commons the other day some of 
the members mentioned this would include accountants, book-keepers, and any ma 
with_any special qualifications, no matter what they are, and the tendency would 
to widen that out to embrace thousands of civil servants—A. Under the old sectio ‘ 
21, that allowed the Governor in Council to appoint technical men. If that was not. 
abused I would not have as much fear. but I feel very much it was greatly abu 
I am going to give you an illustration of some appointments that were made. ie 
claimed electricity now is one of the most difficult of the applied sciences. 


i 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE, CANADA. 
ELECTRICAL STANDARDS LABORATORY 
Ottawa, May 7, 1921. 


Fon. W. J. Rocue, 
he Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Ne Hunter Building, Ottawa. 


_ Dear Sir, 


Referring to the bill introduced in the House of Commons enabling the 
‘ Government to take from the control of the Civil Service Commission the 
-—s appointment of certain employees of the Government, among others those con- 
oe nected with technical and scientific work: I beg to offer a few observations as 
ie to how the patronage system worked in connection with Electricity Inspection, 
prior to 1918. 

It is claimed and I contend rightly so, that electricity is one of the most 
dificult and involved of the applied sciences and no person can attempt to: 
solve the problems presented in electrical testing without a thorough grounding 
in the fundamentals of this science. As an evidence of what is required of 
the applicant for a position under the Electricity Inspection Act I am enclosing 
a sample examination paper. After perusing this paper, I would ask you to 
consider the following appointments made under the patronage system, = 
men having no knowledge whatever of electricity, justifiable :— 

HH. G. Roche, Ottawa, plumber and steamfitter, appointed May, 1895. 

J. H. Bell, Charlottetown, shoemaker, appointed July, 1901. 

J. U. Dufresne, Three Rivers, saloon-keeper, July, 1902. 

M. Bond, Ottawa, Street Railway Conductor, May, 1906. 

G. W. Robitaille, Three Rivers, superannuated ©.P-R. Conduetor, April, 
1907. 

J. A. Cantin, Quebec, exciseman, March, 1918. 
_ W. Wylie, Regina, exciseman, appointed November, 1916. 

W. H. Brown, Halifax, mechanic, over 60 years of age, April, 1917. 

_.. These men were employed without examination in spite of the provision 
_ contained in section 11 of the Electricity Inspection Act, Chapter 14, Edward 
_ VII, that “No person shall be appointed to act as inspector or assistant 
_ inspector until he has passed a qualifying examination in electricity.” It may 
be stated that the employment of such men has had i, effect. of bringing 
_ ridicule on the. Government service. 
: Under the regime of thé Civil Service Commission we have been able to 
secure qualified men and only when we need them. Tt is very much to be desired. 
_. that appointments to the technical services will not again be placed under the 
- patronage system. - 


Yours very truly, 
(Se¢d.) Ormond Higman, 
Director. 


a ‘Now here, ‘without mentioning names, there was appointed a plumber, a steam- 
ter in the inspectional office of electricity, another a saloon keeper; another a 
et railway conductor, another a superannuated O.P.R. conductor; another an 
Kcise man; on another oceasion another excise man; eae a mechanic. These 
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By Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. Whose statement is that?—A. That is the statement of Mr. Ont Hign m0 
the director of the Electrical Standards Laboratory at Ottawa. 

Q. Did you think the same kind of appointments may be made again, om 
term of technical officers?—A. Yes. : 

Q. By reason of those words being included?—A. Yes. Here they are suppo 
to pass a highly technical examination on electricity, a copy of the paper whic! 
have here, and these excise men, OC.P.R. superannuated conductors, saloon-keeper, 
so on, notwithstanding not having passed the examination, were appointed 
the old system. 

Q. There was no Civil Service Commission then?—A. Well, part of hat 
yes, but that is the way this gentleman explains it to me. I said, “How do they 
paid?” Well, he says, they were appointed to the “ Outside Service.” bie. wer 
appointed. They said they were employed in a temporary capacity. The 
Service Commission during those days had no jurisdiction over the Outside Ser 
so with such examples as that before us, I fear very much the opening of the 
to abuses of a somewhat similar character. If we could confine it to lawyer 
probably I ought to include it to members of my own profession, highly specia i 
scientific men, and regularly accepted lawyers, as set forth in the Act or in 
regulations to be exempt, it would be a greater protection, but if that passes i 
present form I am afraid it will be very much abused and a detriment to the se 
as a whole. There would be, of course, a continual drive on the commission to 
to that list. I read a long list the other day that just came to my memory that I 
~eonfident would be multiplied. Every deputy minister comes up; oh, yes, such 
such a man, the heads of branches should be included. Mr. Johnston did refer 
certain number of his technical men. Every department will have a certain nu 
of technical men. The Agricultural Department out at the Experimental Farm, | 
heads of divisions will be called a technical man, and that list will Ee a growing | 


# 


By Mr. hAstane 


Q. Coming back to manual labour, don’t you think the very fact that 
appointments have to be referred to your commission after thirty days’ emplo: 
would act as a check and there would not probably be as many in the se 
_there otherwise would be if there was no reference to the commission ?——A. 
what I thought. one ‘aye mr ee ey 


By the Acting Chairman: ee Rs 
© Q.: You have no check on expenditure. If any department desires to emplo; 
~» men they simply ask for them.. You have to get the 100 men. You have no ch 
on the number, you have no responsibility?——A. No, but has it not a reste 
influence on the department itself. 

Q. Why ?—A. To not overload the service when they have to get em 
through the certification of the Civil Service Commission. ~ Ht fe coe 
Q. I cannot see that. Supposing on a dozen different works out in’ Brit 
Columbia they want to employ manual labour, say 250 men, they simply a 
advise you. You can say, “You have to employ 200”’4—A- That  argumen: 
connection with labourers will not hold the same as with an ordinary staff. 


me 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Can you give us an idea of how many manual labourers are employed a 
mately?—A. No. I would have to get that from each department. We would 
to get that information. I have not any idea, no. ee 

Q. Hundreds or thousands?—A. Yes, I think it would be in the thousand 
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By Mr. Euler: 
_if you ‘had any suspicion that any of the departments were being overmanned 
d you have any control over that at all?—A. You are not now me to 
abourers, are you? 

 Q. No. To the Inside Service, we will say in Ottawa?—A. No, we have not 
y control unless we are given the control we had in the Bureau. We were turned 
se with our organizers. Take the Printing Bureau—I might say in that 
sonnection I made a remark the other day that some member thought I should not 
ve said, perhaps a sort of reflection on some deputy minister, that it would be 
icult to have any minister admit he had an overloaded service. You ean naturally 
“see why they would not like to admit that. 

 Q. It is a reflection on themselvyes/—A. I might say on that point in 1918 fhe 
Government passed an Order in Council asking each députy minister to supply the 
vil Service Commission with a list of spares and superfluous men in their depart- 
nt whom they could spare to transfer to fill vacancies in other departments so we 
uld not be called upon to bring new employees in. This was sent.out to every deputy 
nister. It was a long, long time before we could get the return from many of those 
artments, and when they did come in, how many do you think out of the thousands 
employed here in Ottawa in 1918, when there was so much additional help engaged in 
e Government service, nine or ten thousands no doubt—I think I am well within the 
mark when I say fifty. J think 38 of oe were from one Rha alone, and 


Ip. The deputy minister, the Kine Paice atet hé was not ov serra? he 
could not spare anybody. Now our organizers went in there and released 420 and 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. If that is the case would you care to say it would be in ethe interest of the | 
vice if you were given a similar free hand in the other departments!—A. If we 
going to have these additional duties thrust upon us and take away a few post- 
sters and a few labourers, this other work is going to be a heartbreaker. 

~Q. Do you think there is a possibility that you might find the same condition if an 
rejudiced body went into the other departments, that you might find the same 


ore about the departments than the respective administrative heads, but in my opinion 
he administrative head, notwithstanding Mr. Cory’s opinion to the contrary, cannot. 
know what is going on in all the branches of ae Ries whether there is a sur- 


faa By, Mr. Argue; 
_o. P Was there new machinery, more up-to-date machinery bought and put, in. that 


iQ a. Sea the machinery, would uae that make. a saving in the work Are wen 
ire doing more work in pike Bureau as a result of that. 


er Mr. Euler: 
Ke Q In other words, put in efficiency experts?—A. Yes. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


“There has been a great deal of criticism with regard to the employment of out- 
EAioic to help in the re-organization of the department?—A. Yes. It started with 
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’secured in the Bureau?—A. That is to get help outside the departments. 
Q. And to get the results that you say could be got?—A. Yes, I think you 
have to have independent men outside the department to go and act in co-operation 
with the chiefs of the departments in order to get the best results. 
Q. Why do you hold that view2—A. I will tell you why; if you leave it t 
deputy head and his officials in the department, in their own department they 
personally acquainted with all their employees and their friendship is bound to 
fluence their judgment. They know the family considerations. They know the st: 
financially upon the different employees. They know so much of their personal hist 
that on humanitarian grounds they will not recommend the retirement of those wh 
would be found by outside men to be surplusage. s 


infor santas he finds thirty men in one room. He finds the quantity of ‘ing work 
the quality of the work they are discharging. He knows by reason of his experience 
to what help it will be necessary to discharge from the amount of help they are us 
in that room and he fixes the establishment at twenty i Now it becomes necess 
to eliminate ten. 
Q. Is it not the deputy head who fixes which one of those employees is going to 
discharged ’—A. We have not been turned into the other departments, but the Griffen- 
hagens have been operating in the Post Office Department and in the Customs Dep: 
ment and the men are given a rating the same as in connection with promotions, an 
those with the lowest rating are released. They are all given a rating and those wi 
the lowest efficiency are retired. The first man having the lowest rating out of 
three, as I have just illustrated, would be given a rating on past performances. 
Q. Could not that be carried out without the employment of outside men! 

If you make an examination of the employees and you want to eliminate ten out of 
thirty coould not that practice be carried out without the interference of an o 
side man? That is you would give your examination to the general employees i 
the department then you would apply the same policy. ‘You would eliminate thos 
of a lower standard. 


By Mr. Euler: | \ 


Q. You first have to arrive at fixing if there are superfluous people there. 


é 


By the Chairman: a 
-Q. Who is going to decide that? . 
Mr. Euter: Only an outsider could decide that! ASS een 


The (CHamman': How is he going to reach that conclusion unless by consultatio 


with the departmental heads? SEO ‘ i ee Se 
‘Mr. Euter: He would co-operate: © ©° ~ Be tal aie xi 


Hon. Mr. Carper: You have in a room twenty stenographers: one “of thos 
experts knows from his experience how much work a stenographer should turn ow 
a day; he will check that up, all the correspondence the girls have carried out fo 
month. He comes to the conclusion half of those girls are not required in } 
room. He will make a study of their work, and the result of their work, what they 
turning out and all that sort of thing. That all takes time. Tle comes to the con 
clusion that they only require half of that staff in that room. Then all those peop 
are rated, and it is found certain ones have better rating than others, and the ot 
must go. 
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ar sat ie commission undertook ae work in the Printing Bureau? 
es 

Q. How did you operate? Did you engage experts to do that?—A. First, we 
gaged Mr. Tarte, of Montreal, a practical printer, and Mr. Slack. 

Q. You got outside people? —A. Yes, and Mr. Lewis, and they went down and 
ade a preliminary survey. Stopped in there about a month, three or four weeks; they 
é a report to us along general lines, indicating that the Bureau was overmanned 
d some of the machinery was obsolete, that new and more modern machinery 
could be introduced, and advised a re-organization. We acted on that and they 
commended experts be engaged, practical men of experience in that line to be 
aoed for that purpose, which we did. They went in— 


hi Mr. Greisbach: bil 


a Who are they?—A. Arthur Young & Company, who were at that time henna 
on our classification. We engaged the same company. 
 Q. Where do they come from?—A. Chicago. And they went into the Bureau 
; made a report, and made the re-organization in such a satisfactory manner that 
the original committee after the completion of the re-organization went in, reviewed. 
their work and have sent most complimentary and highly eulogistic testimony to th- 
excellence of the re-organization that has taken place. 

Q. Arthur Young & Company were appointed under the recommendation of the 
Service Commission ?—A. Yes. . 


Po By Mr. Kuler: ; 
Q. Did any of their work include work of that kind that they could go into the various 
artments with the view of eliminating overmanning and surplus help? Was that 
of their work or merely re-classification?—A. The commission originally recom- 
ded to the Governor in Council the employment of Arthur Young & Company 
te-classification, that is to fix a salary schedule for all the service, and while we 
e at that work we were instructed by the Governor in Council to undertake the 
ganization of the Bureau. ; Then we applied to the same campany for experts 
the Bureau for work of that nature. 
ya 

By Mr. Calder: \ 
Q. Why did you not select a Canadian firm?—A. In the first. place we did not 
w of any Canadian firm who had experience along that line. In fact, the original 
mittee of Canadians who ‘went in and made their original report I think quite 
ided with our selection of the men who went in there. They did not recommend 
any Canadian firm who would be competent and have experience and training. 
‘or ee Did you know of any Canadian firm doing business of that class?—A. No, 
did not, and the commission did not. 
fy G)s Do you know of any to- ell Any Canadian firm?—A. No, they have not 


ay Mr. Buler: 


. ‘Their work in that regard never went beyond the Printing Biveoenk ?—A..As: 
; our dealing with them were concerned. 
¢t never went beyond the Printing Bureau?—A. I know what you have in 
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Q. Could that be applied to other departments with advantage? 1 ame 
speaking particularly about Griffenhagen’s Committee, but with some person 
experience, could they bring about similar results in a greater or lesser degr 
we have already obtained in the Printing Department?—A. Undoubtedly. . 

Q. Can you tell us how many people were employed by the Printing Departn 
before the investigation was made?—A. Between 1,100 and 1,200 and about 
were released. _ 


By Hon. Mr, Calder: 

Q. Take a department like the Gear Office Department. Dr. ‘Coulter i 
deputy in-charge. ( 
to undertake the work that is’ being eke in ‘ehal dépaxtment in chaneene wit 

the re-organization of that department?—A. Well, I would not like to answer 
what time Dr. Coulter has to spare, but I am afraid he would have no time 
anything else if he undertook that and gave it personal attention. He no aq 
would have to call in some chief man on ‘whom he could rely. 
Q. Is it safe to assume his railway mail service and other work of hats ‘nat 
together with his men in charge of all the rural districts of Canada call upon 
time extensively /—A. I would say much better results a tg be brought about 
having outsiders brought in. 


: 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Because of the personal element?—A. Yes, largely, and while spaaion 
the Post Office, here again bears out my contention about the ministers allo 
consideration for the members of the staff. They would not wish to dismiss th 
At the time this Order jn Council was passed and turned around the ministers 
asked all those they could spare. There were only four, if my memory serve 
right, there were only four from the Post Office and they were no good,* and 
wanted to unload them. That indicated in that large department where thousand 
employees were engaged that they only had four that they could Re spare. 
were all so busy. 

Q. What is the revalk of his re-organization that has taken place?—A, 
are going to be several hundred let out. That bears out my statement. I hay 
hesitation in saying if the re-organization took place by competent men and in 
equally competent manner as has been done in the Bureau the same results wo 
come about for the Customs and Post Office. 

Q. Was it suggested the commission should undertake the work in. all the a 
ments?—A. I understand the sub-committee of the Cabinet who have this wo 
hand with the Griffenhagens desire to train up a body of men in the departme 
be associated with them in this present re-organization, and the same by peop 
the Civil Service Commission; linked up with them so when that is completed 
might have an organization of our own. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Was it not suggested that instead of the subcommittee of the Cabinet leal 
with this problem the subcommittee should deal with it?—A. I remember bei 
present at a meeting of the Cabinet Ministers, and when the question came up ab 
the engagement of the Griffenhagens for this purpose, I myself protested again: 
having that work carried on under the auspices of the commission at the pres 
time, with the peak load of work we had at this time. 

Q. That exactly sets forth—I was present at the time. The commission at 
time took the view that they had such a large amount of work on their hands that 
would rather be relieved of proceeding with this work in the other departments at. 
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and ae was the view you expressed.—A. I sug egested Instead of these ae 
reporting to our commission, and through our commission, and placing _ 
ee on us sole make a recommendation to the Governor in Council, 


. Who are fhe Pe iaitaeen people, .are they efliciency experts¢—A. Yes. , 
‘That i is their business, they go around doing that for other people?—A. Yes. 
-Q. How does the classification in rates compare with that which they made for 3% 
Peerican Civil Service?—A. The same rates. They are higher in some cases, 
here have been recent increases in the American service, and there is now before 
g ess a Bill which if it passes will raise their salaries in many classes higher than 


s) 


By Mr. LHuler: ‘- 
mere they been employed by the ‘American Government ’—A. In a consulting 


4, ave they been doing the same kind of work in Gated, sniiate GnA “Vase ; 
bof) Who were they engaged by in Canada?—I believe they were employed for: a 
AB the A dl City Council. ne: 


ou want to be hae about hiring re ah German names?—A. His 
ndfather was born in the New England States. I don’t think any of us would 


te ing far have you eden 2A. I have practically just got through 
Benes evidence. We branched off into the Act. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON BILL No. 122. AN ACT TO AMEND T. 
CIVIL SERVICE ACT, 1918. 
, WeEbNesDAY, May 11, 1921. 


The Committee met at 8.15 p.m. Present: Messrs, Spinney, (in the ¢ 
Argue, Calder, Cruise, Currie, Charters, Dechene, Euler, Griesbach, J ohnston, 
nedy, Calin breeah Seott, and Thompson,—13. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Messrs, Roche, O’Hara and Coolican, were in attendance. 


Dr. Roche, made a statement on behalt of ag commission and was s furth 1 
examined. | 


Mr. F. C. O’Hara, Deputy-minister, Department of Trade and Ootaratees 
called, sworn and examined by members of the committee. 
# : ’ 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. P. T. Coolican, Inspector, Post Office Department, was canes sworn 
examined by members of the committee. 


Witness discharged. 
The committee adjourned at 11 o’clock, p.m. till 11 o’clock, a.m., iri i 


. Attest. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


May 11, 1921. 


: - The committee met at 8 o’clock p.m., Hon. Mr. Spinney, the Chairman, presiding. 


Hon. W. J. Rocue recalled. 


By the C heen E 


~ Q. I think you had better go on with your statement Dr. Roche—aA. I do not 
know that J have very much more to inflict upon the committee to-night. I think I 
ve criticised all the points that Mr. Newcombe brought up, and so far as Mr. Cory’s 
evidence is concerned, I think I also touched briefly on most of the points 
he discussed in his evidence. But there are one or two points still upon which I 
did not have the information at the time, and which I am prepared to discuss now. 

Mr. Cory has ‘taken the ground that they ought to have the privilege of selecting 
their own men, Dominion Land Surveyors, for the season, and sending them 
ut to the field, and he would be guided by the recommendation of the Surveyor- 
General. I have already pointed out that in practice that is exactly what we do. 

The Surveyor-General comes to the office of the commission, sits down and 
assists in the selection of applicants for the positions. In fact, while Mr. Cory 
stated that some of the recommendations were turned down, there was not 
a recommendation of the Surveyor-General’s turned down this year, except—I think 
I am correct—about four civilians, and he was quite agreeable. We pointed out that 
ere were four returned soldiers qualified, and he admitted that they were qualified; 
erefore, we did not let out his four civilians. But they are considered just seasonal . 
appointments. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Four out of how many?—A. Out of thirty chief's parties. Then there were 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of thirty or thereabouts assistant chiefs. I do not 
think that there were any exceptions taken to the assistant chiefs at all. So that 


sent time. The Siverin General has aekir no complaints ‘at all to the com- 
Mission about not having had full justice done to him in connection with his staff. 

‘realize that the Surveyor-General is an old Dominion official, a very worthy one 
fho.is simply desirous of having an efficient staff. The War Veterans who are 
always represented on the Advisory Board, stated in the press that he was not suffi- 
iently sympathetic with the returned soldiers, while the reason the Surveyor-General 
anted certain civilians included on his staff was that these civilians had either been 


( 


By Mr. Giriesbach: 


Q. Were any of those civilians who were kept on men of military age?—A. 
ere were some of military age who would not prove to the satisfaction of the com- 


Q. ae very good reason an There were a good many ne them he, as you know, 
tried so that they would not have to enlist. 
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Q. You said that civilians were kept on; were any of them of military age‘ 
No. If they were they produced satisfactory evidence of having been rejected 
military service. I think the Surveyor-General was quite satisfied with his staff a 
this year. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You conferred with him regarding the appointments he made?—A. Yes, 
came right over and sat in with myself, a representative of the Examination Branc 
and a representative of the Great War Veterans. Now Mr. Cory also stated that i 
connection with the requisitions for the filling of positions there had been a ve 
great deal of delay. Well, there must inevitably be a certain amount. of delay n 
connection with competitive examinations; it is indegenous to the principle of appoint- 
ments by that practice. He instanced that there were considerably more than 00 
requisitions now before the commission in regard to which they did not have even 
an acknowledgement. Now, I do not think that Mr. Corry designedly wished 
leave the impression, although he did leave the impression, that all those requisitions 
were still unfilled and not acted upon by the commission. As a matter of fact, out 
of the number which he stated, out of the number of requisitions before the com- 
mission which he stated were unacknowledged, there were over 200,—I think 220 
seasonal positions such as I have been referring to, on the surveyor’s staffs, 
rangers, camp cooks, labourers atached to the parties, and so on—over 200 of them 
already have been filled and the men are actually in the field. So it was a wrong 
impression given to the members of this committee that there were over 200 requ 
tions lying there unfilled. That is the impression I am sure the members of © 
committee got. Asa matter of fact, there are 220 of those approximately, and we h 
given the department local selection for these, and so far as the surveyors part 
are concerned they are out in the field at the present time. 


N 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The statement then in regard to the 200 applications was incorrect ?—A. Y. 

Q. How many of the 200 applications are open?’—A. I do not know the. exac 
number he stated, but I do know that he stated that there were over 200 requisitio 
_and-there were 200 requisitions then. Z 
Q. Were they all surveyors?—A. Oh, no, fire-rangers and gee positio 

200 were seasonal positions. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. How were they filled, the fire-rangers’ positions?—A. We gave them » 
privilege of local selection in that respect. The chief fire-ranger would select ! 
own men in any district. 

Q. The chief fire-ranger selects his own men?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Griespacu: It is very desirable that the public should know fae bo 
undesirable that it should be assumed that it is the Civil Service Commission wht 
select them when. as a matter of fact, they do not. It ought to be definitely known, 
and the practice having been once adopted should be consistent and constant. I 
not think we should provide for doing one thing one year and another thing the n 
year. 

Witness: No, there should be uniformity. Mr. Cory also stated in connecti 
with the special technical positions and so on that he would like these positions 
be filled by himself on the recommendation of the heads of his branches. Well no 
when these positions are advertised, that is such positions as those referred to by i 
Cory, the commission asks the deputy head either to come himself to the commi 
and sit in with the board to assist in making the selection from the list of applic 
sent in to the commission after advertising the same, or asks him to nominate 
head of the branch or anybody else he desires from his department who probab: 
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r acquainted with the work that is to be discharged by this official than he is; 
in. almost every instance, I think, either Mr. Cory himself has come or he has 
he head of his branch, or some chief official of his department, to sit in with 
{ he commission in the making of selections. So there again, the very practice that 
ie prefers, to have a free hand, is the practice that is prevailing to-day. That is, 
ndeavour to co-operate with the department, to consult them, and have always’ 
resentative of the department present when selections are being made. 


By the Chairman: ' 

ie G.. You do not always rely on the judgment of the departmental representative 
n your board?—A. Not always, no. 

| AQ). Frequently you do not?—A. I would not say frequently; in fact I do not 
‘ now of any appointments that we have made to the Department of the Interior im 
that manner that have not received the approval of the deputy head. 

Q. I am not referring entirely to that; I am referring to your general practice. 
“A. It is not often that we have differences of opinion. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. ‘Take the question of geologists, Rhee you appointed any geologists on the 
taft of the Interior’—A. I do not think there are any geologists on ‘Mr. Cory’s staff. 
Q. Is the Geological Survey not in his branch?—A. No. 

—Q. Is the irrigation under his branch?—A. Yes, irrigation is. 

—Q. Who is in charge of the oil fields up there?—A. The Interior Department 
Q. Of course he would have to have parties of geological engineers going up there. 
Vho selects them?—A. The geological parties I think have been composed wholly—- 
Ithough I would not be certain of that—of members of their own permanent staff. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. How do they get there in the first place?—A. They have been on the staff 

or years 
_Q. Are there any more to go on?—A. I do not know that there are. 

Q. They lost their men to the Standard Oil Company, and they are unable to 
y out the geological survey because they have not any geologists ?—A. I -know 
e have been certain positions advertised for—I think that has been shown in a 
re turn brought down to the committee by the main branch. They would be adver- 
.. and the Deputy Minister of Mines would sit in with the Board in making the 


By Mr. Currie: 


t Q. Supposing there are ‘two or three young men with qualifications, what de 
u do then?—A. There are oftentimes more than two or three. 

_ Q. I am speaking of one technical branch?—A. If we advertised for a geologist, 
d there are three or four applicants or more, Mr. Camsell, the deputy minister 


a By Mr. Griesbach: 
. Has that been the practice’—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Currie: 


There is no competitive examination?—A. It is a competitive (onan 
Q : uch as it has been advertised. 

cae It is not any more competitive than it used to be under the old system. That 
or four men apply and the minister and deputy minister settle who will 
job from looking over and taking the qualifications of those men?—A. No, 
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Q. But if there was a vacancy, and two or three men applied?—A. If there w. 
a vacancy, and two or three applied, the deputy minister or the minister mig 
employ them without competition. At the present time we advertise for geologi 
throughout the country. 
Q. You were in the Interior Department at one time?—A. Yes. 
Q. What method did you employ when you were asked to select an irrigatio 
engineer to do some work for the Department, and you knew there were two or thr 
applicants applying. What method did you adopt?—A. I presume I adopted the sa: 
plan as every other minister; namely ‘the head of the Reclamation Branch wou 
very likely come up to the deputy minister, and say, “I want a reclamation engin 
Mr. Hayes is a very good engineer. I know him very well. I think I can get 
services. I have been discussing it with Mr. Hayes, and he is quite willing to go 
on with so much salary.” 
Q. That is exactly what you do now?—A. No. 
Q. The only difference is that you advertise?/—A. Yes. In that instance he would 
have his own particular man— ‘ fe 
Q. You spend more money? (No answer). py 
, Q. You send some of these technical engineers before the Board of Hearing ?— 
A. I presume you are referring to their salaries. Ma 
Q. No. their qualification. Supposing there are two or three men, does not ‘th 


, 


” 


it is not a Board of Hien is 
Q. Who constitutes the board?—A. Well, there is generally a repradaniatiaa of 
the Civil Service. and ‘there would be the Deputy Minister of the Mines Branch in 
connection with the geologist; ‘there would be probably one or two technical men wi 
would call in as well to assist. 4 
Q. Give us an instance?—A. I could give you very many instances. 
Q. Give us one?—A. But I do not know that I recall the men who formed 
board, because we are passing upon those things every day. 
Q. You can give us the latest one; give us an example of recent date?—A. Ie ca in 
get you scores of instances. i } 
Q. We would like to get down to hard tacks?—A. Of course it is awfully had 
to charge my memory with all the names of men composing the board, but I can 
bring that information at the next sitting of the committee. 
Q. When you are here giving evidence in refutation of a certain statement, it 
very nice for us to sit down and listen /to a stump speech, but we want to get act 
facts, and cases cited. One case cited is worth a dozen talked. Give us a case wh 
a technical engineer was appointed, and what procedure was adopted?—A. I presu 
if I cite an instance I recollect just now of a professional man, a lawyer, it will 
Q. Lord no, there are too many lawyers. Let us have some other case. Let 
take any kind of an engineer?—A. If you asked a minister in the House the deta 
of a thing like that I am afraid he would have to consult his deputy before he woul d 
be able to give you’ the information. I can obtain the information. ta 
Q. The reason I am telling you is because some deputy ministers have stated 
here that one of the objections to having technical men treated by your department 
appointed by your department is that when they send them up for examination 
investigation, you have four or five Civil Service clerks to look them over?—A. I will 
get you cases, but I think you are confounding Mr. Johnston’s evidence in regard 
classification with the making of salaries for the men, but this is a different th 
this is the appointment. ‘ 
Q. We are talking of appointments now?—A. Yes. 1 
Q. You say a man is appointed after he is qualified?—A. He cannot be appo 
until after he is classified. _ \ 
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 Q. The last time you were here there was a case mentioned of a boiler inspector 
_ whose appointment was made six months after he was dead, and you said no such 
thing occurred. You know very well he had to be classified by you?—A. No; if you 
will permit me—you do not understand the procedure. Two years ago— 
. _ Q. You made that very violent statement in that respect, challenging the deputy 
_minister?—A. I reiterate it. Two years ago when we started to classify the entire 
service, cards were sent out to every employee in the Government through the deputy 
head. These cards were sent and filled in. It was in the form of questions and answers. 
showing the duties which he was performing when he came into the service, what 
examination if any he passed when he entered the service, and a number of other. 
questions, in order that our classifiers might be able to attach a proper salary to the 
duties of the position which he filled, and that care was certified too, not only filled in 
by the employee, but certified to by the immediate superior of the employee, who made 
such comments as he desired to make. Then it was certified as correct by the deputy 
head. That card came to the commission, and on the strength of that, that position 
held by that employee was classified. 
| Q. You have just acknowledged he was classified first, and then appointed. Ig 
that not right?—A. My dear sir, we were classifying— 
Q. Yes or no?—do not shift?—A. I will tell you, Colonel— 
Q. Get right down and say yes or no. A man has to be classified first— 


Mr. Griespacu: He made a denial of it. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


| Q. I think I can clear the whole thing up. You had two tasks to perform. In 
the first place you had to classify positions?—A. Yes. 
} Q. In the second place you had a fixed salary for these positions’—A. Yes, 

Q. The illustration that Mr. Johnston gave the other day was merely an illus- 
_ tration, and not making an appointment at all. Was that it?—A. That is right. 

Q. This man previously had filled out the card, setting out his duties and work 
and so on, and eventually that came to you, and then you classified the position that 
that man held. You did not appoint him at all?—A, He was in the service. 

; Q. Because he was in the service?—A. Yes. So that when I say that we had 
Oto classify positions before we could appoint them, that is for new appointments, 
_ but we had to classify those already in the service. 


By Mr. Currie: 


_ Q. Then he says that you took six months to classify this man, and he was dead ? 
—A. The classification started two years ago, the cards were filled out two years ago, 
_and there was an appeal against the classification, and the appeal was backed by the 
deputy head, but the deputy head would not come down before the Board of Hearing; 
_ he failed to do so, and he was the only deputy that refused to come. 
; Q. He is not the only Deputy Head who complained. He is a reputable man at 
_ the head of an important department ?—A. Yes. 

Q And when he makes a statement that you did not make the appointment—you 
call it classification ; we are not strong on the technique of your department—but when 
he made the statement that a man was classified six months after he was dead that was 
true?—A. No, the man was classified long before that, and an appeal was made against 

- the classification, and Mr. Johnston did not come before the Board of Hearing to dis- 
pose of that appeal, and in the meantime the man died as other people have died— 


he 


i _ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. Your commission might decide upon a classification; that classification is not 
i Pinally taken if there is an appeal in until that appeal is heard?—A. That is true. 
_ Q. After the appeal is heard you then come to a decision ?—-A. The matter must 
go to ‘Council, and have the approval finally of Council before the classification is fixed. 
[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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Q. So that you might in your Branch fix the classification and an appeal comes 
and perhaps other various causes of delay, and you have not an opportunity to finall, 
determine it, and it cannot come before Council until that appeal is heard, and con: 
sequently there may be months of delay?—A. Yes, and then these final lists are sen 
out after the classification is approved by Council, final classification cards are sen 
out by the department, establishing the permanent salary for that man. a 

Q: I recollect the minister asking you about delay in the matter of appointmen 
of postmasters. However, we will let that pass. As to the technical business, you — 
think you could handle the technical service. You do not. believe in the ‘Clause of the a 
Act, ‘Clause “B”, I think it is. But before going on with that, you have your case in 
pretty well on Mr. ‘Cory’s evidence?—A. No, I have a number of other points: — 

Q. Then let us have them?—A. Of course 1 touched upon the over-manning pro-— 
position in my evidence this morning. Mr.*Cory stated there was no over-manning in — 
the Pyoariinent of the Interior, and it is not necessary for me to repeat what I stated © 
at this morning’s session, because I gave my views as to whether or not the Departmen 
of the Interior was overmanned, and I have assigned my reason for so doing. 

Then, Mr. Cory referred to the fact that there was considerable embarrassement — 
in connection’ with the selection of clerical employees in the United \States and Great — 
Britain. We have given the department a great deal of latitude in connection with — 
the appointments outside of (Canada. If a stenographer is required by one of th 
Immigration Agents in the United States, he is given authority to employ tha 
stenographer. He is not handicapped in any way. In fact the Immigration official 
admit that the system under which we are operating is working very well indeed: — 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Why should they not do all of that work? We have got fifteen or twenty officers. “ 
in the United States, and if they want a clerk or a stenographer,—there are only one | 
or two in those oftices—why not let them make: their own selection. There is no : 
question of patronage entering into it. Why should not the eritire service be take 
away from the commission.—A. If there had been any complaint made that the p 
cedure we are following was working out to the disadvantage of the department w 
would have given authority to eliminate that portion of Section 38. 

Q. In those casses, do you not think it should depend entirely upon the recom 
mendation of the officer out in those fields?—A. If one of your offices in Chicago 
wants a stenographer, he advertises in a ‘Chicago paper, and a ries = of applica 
come in, and he is given his choice. 

Q. But why should he advertise? Why should he be put to all the expense and 
inconvenience of advertising ¢(—A. If he can get them without advertising he has the | 
privilege of doing it. It is just the same with a business man; he has to. advertise 
for stenographers sometimes, even though he is living in Chicago. , 

Q. But take the Old Country. Smith has a staff of forty or fifty clerks, filing 
clerks, stenographers and typewriters, and then out in the country there will probably 
be one or two in the office, sort of semi-bookkeepers and stenographers, all English 
appointments—all appointed on the spot. Why in the world should the Civil Servie 
Commission bother with that end of the staff? There is no patronage in connectio 
with it?—A. The duties have been imposed upon us and we are merely carrying 0 
the Act, but there is this about it, that if an Immigration Agency becomes vacant 
in England or Scotland and Mr. Obed Smith wants to fill that by the promotion of 
some person from the London office, frequently that person knows nothing whatever — 
about Canada, and that is where the competitive system comes in very advantageously. 
because I think your Department Head did not agree with Mr. Smith when he wished 
to promote a certain man at Aberdeen, but insisted upon an examination being held 
here in Canada, and the appointee sent over to Scotland, whereas if it had been left tc 
Mr. Smith he probably would have filled it with somebody who knew nothing whateve 
about Canada. 4 
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( By Mr. Currie: 

 Q. Was the position filled by the appointment of a Canadian ?—A. Yes. 

' Q. Was it not an Irishman?—A. No. 

Q. What was his name?—A. His name is Murphy. His father was Irish, but he 
is Canadian-born, in Nova Scotia. 

‘Mr. THomPpson: Then he must be all right. 


By Mr. Calder: 
Q. I-was referring to the clerical staff— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you not have to confirm all these foreign appointments—your Board has 


OQ 0Yiou: LS often Caneel the appointments made ?—A. Oh no, not at all. 


. By Mr. Currie: 
Q. ‘Do you not think those appointments could just as well be made by 


Betend the Act accordingly. aa would meet with no opposition. 

og Q. That is what we are trying to do. I think the amendments will cover that.— 
_A. No, they do not. \ 

Q. Then you suggest we put in-a little amendment? Will you make a note of 

* that, Mr. Chairman ? 


4 Wirness: It is unnecessary te give that power to the minister by amending the 
Act. You can do it under the present Act, by exemption. 

(x Q. We will amend that so there will he: no difficulty. Yiou say that by amending 
this Act, it will allow the Minister or the Deputy to do almost anything, but it seems 


os me there are similar powers in the hands of the corer ni ori 8 the 


already. We have exempted two ey Bae 
Q. You have exempted pensions?—A. No. You are wrong in your statement to 


3th February. 
~ Q. I think that Commander Ross would not let you have it?—A. He threatened 
0 resign unless he had the power of his own appointments. Well, he resigned, but 
not on account of that. 

Q. Now, you have made all the appointments on the Pension Board?—A. Yes, 
¢ and we are working beautifully with his successor. 
+ Q. What other departments have you taken up?—A. Well, the Soldiers’ Civil 
 Re-establishment—all temporary employees. We recommended to the Governor 
in Council, as I explained this morning, the exemption from the provisions of the 
“Civil Service Act for all employees—all temporary employees— 
| Q. You mean the Soldiers Civil Re- establishment ?—A. And the Soldier Settle- 
ment Board—two departments. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You went over that this morning ?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Currm: Yes, and that is why I did not want to repeat it. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. To what extent can you carry that matter of exemptions ?—A. Wherever under 
ny provision of the Act it is shown to be impracticable to have appointments made 
: ¥ " 
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in open competition, we have the power to recommend to the Governor in Coune 
exemption from that particular clause of the Civil Service Act. i 
Q. Could you, for example, carry it into effect with regard to the entire staff of 
department, if you so desired?—A- Yes. Well, of course, the Act provides now fe 
the exemption, of railway employees, ae also for the appointments on ships. — 
Q. But you have additional powers beyond that?—A. Yes, we have; under th 
Same section, 38. is 


Santis ich ve was gs pe sale ery to fill. 


By Mr. Currie: . 
Q. Does the act exempt appointments on steamships?—A. Yes. 
Q. And railways? j 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. (Could you, for instance, make. the suggestion or recommendation ‘thal the 
whole of the Immigration Department be exempted from your control?—A. Yes, if it 
were shown to our satisfaction that it was imprag{icable to fill the positions. a 

Q. The entire department?—A. Yes 


By Mr. Currie: A 
Q. But it would still leave it within your power to make these recom ae ns 


been amended— 
Q. Has the Act been amended in connection with the RRA | ls ih? No. 
Cok: was in the Old Act of 1908, which was later amended, that the ma 


trol. 
Q. Was there any feos between your department—A. No, but there wa . 
great deal of uncertainty as to certain boats—for instance, revenue cutters in~ 
Customs Department, and we were not sure whether the Act was broad enough 
include such boats, and we left the matter to the Justice Department for a decision, 
and the decision was that it was broad enough to cover it, and so we included all 
boats. 
Q. What else is there in Mr. ‘Cory’s evidence which you want to rebut?—A. W. 
_after all, Mr. Chairman, out of the thousands of positions which have been filled by 
Civil Service Commission, there have been comparatively few exceptions taken b, 
any of the departments to our appointments. These cases cited here have been 
worst cases, which have been handed up as illustrations of delays and so on. Now, ther 
have been delays, and as I stated, they are incident to the system. But a certain amoun 
of the delays which have been cited in these cases befor your committee as evident 
of the great delay and with the intention of blaming the system, have been not entir 
the fault of the commission. In some cases delays have occurred at the instance of 
department. . 
Q. You are referring to Mr. Cory now?—A. Not altogether. 
Q. You are speaking generally?—A. Speaking generally. ‘a 
Q. You are through with Mr. Cory?—A. Mr. Cory referred to the question « 
delays in his evidence, and to that point I am directing my remarks now. Some of th 
delays have occurred in the departments at the instance of the department itself- 
the first place a vacancy often exists for months before the deputy asks us to All j 
at all. 
Q. Name one case. I think it is only fair when you make a statement like th 
that you name a concrete cases?—A. There have been questions asked of the Ci 
Service Commission to furnish information about that, and I believe we are furn 
[Hon. W. J. Roche.]j 
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iy g > such information as you are asking. I do not know whether they have come in 
yet, Mr. Calder, or not? 


; Hon. Mr. Catper:: I don’t think so. The commission is giving illustrations of 
those cases in their statement, Mr. Currie. 


Mr. Currie: Anything that will be contained in that statement, we don’t need 
to “ re-hash ” here. 


' By Mr. Currie: 


Q. I was going to ask you ‘about the soldiers and as to the number of soldiers and 
civilians which you have in the different departments. Have you got that information 
ready ?—A. I think I have some information here about the soldiers: 
oan Q. You were to get a statement of the appointments you made and the number 
_ of soldiers—and the numbers you made permanent.—A. You asked that of Dr. Colter 
last night. 

Q. Did I?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did I ask that’ of you?—A. No. 


Hon. Mr. Cainer: I think that is contained in the statement we asked them to 
prepare. 


The CHairMAN: Let us not discuss that now. We want to save time. Of course, 
anything that is necessary, we do not want to overlook. 


Witness: I have a little information here on that point— 


By Mr. Currie: 

-Q. Now, just a minute: Is there any other deputy minister whom you wish to 
rebut? What about Mr. Johnson? Have you spoken about him?—A. J think I have 
dwelt upon several of the points made by Mr. Johnson, and I think perhaps you were 
getting a little humour out of two or three of the points, trying to make out that our 
officer really took Sable Island or some island, as a floating ship, or something like 
_ that; that we had classified the official there in charge of the light station, as he was 
doing lighthouse duties, as a boatman. 
et Q. Was Sable Island—A. It is true our officer, acting in co-operation with his 
_ department,—and in regard to that they have the greatest latitude, suggested that 
the title of that position be that of boatman. Mr. Johnson agreed to that, but that 
did not mean that Sable Island was taken by our officer as a floating ship, and as a 
matter of fact, there was no interference whatever, nor any delay that was caused 
in our department, with either the classification of that position or the exemption of 
- the people. We did not interfere at all with the administration of the department. — 
_ The man was in the position discharging his duties all the time. Now, that was 
one of the positions that was exempted as coming within the broadest interpretation 

_ placed by the Justice Department on that section of the Act, and that is the reason 
why he was termed a boatman to assist the department. In fact, the Act was. 
_ stretched.in regard to them. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


fa Q. As a matter of fact, if a vacancy occurred there, it would be filled directly 
by the department?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is the situation to-day?—A. That is the situation to-day. 


By Mr. Currie: 
: Q. In other words—I do not know whether you quite caught the idea of his 
remark—he has lightships around the coast and these lightships have a captain and 
boatman and he has the right to all these appointments, as the boats have all been taken 
[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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away from you, but you allow him under your officers to classify Sable Island ligh 
house as a lightship. That is what he complained oy —A. He said he did, not ¢a: 
about the name. 
Q. There was some lengthy correspondence and delay on account of the mis- 
understanding in that respect?—A. No, the position was filled; it was in the 
classification of the position. 
Q. Did he not say that this man was there for a long time; that he had to send 
him over there, and he was not appointed, and it was a question whether or not 
they could pay him?—A. He was on the job, but it was the uncertainty about the 
salary because the salary échedule was not finally determined. i 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You heard Mr. Johnson’s evidence in reference to this foghorn and signal 
man?’—A. Yes. 

Q. He pleaded that so far as lighthouse-keepers were coneeunetl that ‘they sho: 
have the appointment of them. What is your view as to that#——A. If Mr. Johhnson 
had considered in the past that our procedure was detrimental to the service, and this 
should be exempted, and the matter had been taken up with us, I, in co-operation 
with my colleagues, would have been willing to meet him, and if he made out a good 
ease, we would recommend the exemption of that position, as we have done with other — 
positions. 


By Mr. Ourrie: 


@. How good a ease would he have to make out?—A. To show it was detrimental 
to the public service—that is, that our procedure was. 
Q. You do not recognize that anything you have ever done was detrimental & 
the service ’—A. Of course, Colonel, you come here with an open mind. : ae 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


‘Q. Regarding the question of delays in making appointments: Mr. ‘Calas mad: 
the statement this morning in regard to the Deputy Minister of Mines, in which he 
gave the number of appointments as between twelve or fourteen, giving the number 
of days which elapsed between the applications and the date of the appointment, and 
as I recall‘it, it was about seventy days— i 

Hon. Mr. Catper: Seventy odd days. ‘ 

Mr. THomeson (Yukon): Yes, I think it was about seventy days. 

Hon. Mr. Carper: Those were the temporary positions. 


Mr. Tuompson (Yukon): Yes, the temporary positions. No—I think the tem- 
porary positions were about fourteen days, and the permanent ones seventy-odd. - 

Wirness: I would have to know the details of a case like that. I would have to 
know what position it was to look into the case, because in the first place, the members 
from Alberta and British Columbia—and J think the General will bear me o 
in this—all instanced that in some cases the time limits under which’ applications a 
to be sent in to the department in response to these advertisements are too short, 1 
order to get the applications from the far away provinces. 

Mr. Griespacu: They are too short yet. 


Witness: Yes, and we have therefore given quite a liberal time within whi 
these applications may reach Ottawa. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 

Q. Are you in a position to state how long it would be, on the average?—A. Th 
positions that are so advertised—the advertising is Dominion wide and we usually allow 
at least a month after these advertisements, before the final date of receiving applica 
tions. : 

[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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. How long do you advertise?—A. That is what I say— 

Q. About a month?—A. Well, we do not advertise for a month, but we advertise 
that applications shall be in within a month. 

Q. Then after they are in, and after they reach your office—let us take a case in 
British Columbia, the farthest away—after these applications are in your office, how 
long would it take you to make an appointment—on the average? Could you tell us 
~ about that ?—A. It would depend on the nature of the position and the character of the 
competition. In some instances, we have to have a written examination of a practical 
_ nature on the duties of the particular position. Now that written examination may 
take another two or three weeks— 


By By Mr. Currie: 

 Q. Let us have a case of that kind. Do you know of any case recently in the 
appointments there—out there in the West—for a technical officer, of that descrip- 
tion, where you have had to delay the examination? Were there examinations in — 
those cases?—A. I do not know to which particular case, the deputy minister referred. 
Ey Q. The deputy minister read his statement here—A. I do not think he specified 
ia all cases. 


Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. 1 think we might defer that until we get all the evidence from all these 
deputies and see what length of time elapsed in these departments, so we can treat 
the whole subject at once. I would suggest that.if the doctor covers the evidence 
he desires to give at the present time, in|rebuttal of the statements made by the 
deputies, we can leave his examination to stand until we get some more evidence ?— 
_ A. In that particular instance from the Mines Branch. Do they indicate so we could 
x Batty 2 > 

By Hon. Mr. Calder: , 
Q. They gave us the name of the persons, the time when the appointment was 
set for and when it was made, covering over such time.—A. The Colonel was asking 
me something about returned soldiers. 
Hon. Mr. Catprr: You are going to give us a statement on that. 


Witness retired. 


4 


Mr. P. T. Coonican sworn. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


‘Q. You are an inspector of the Post Office Department?—A. Yes. 

QQ. How long have you been acting as inspector ?—A. Since 1912. 

Q. What territory do you cover?—A. The Ottawa Division. : 

_ Q. How far north does your division run?—A. It runs as far as James bay on 
he Transcontinental. 

_ Q. Have you had to deal with this question of the appointment of rural post- 
masters?—A. All over the division. 

iss Q. Have you had any appointments to make in the far north?—A. On the 
Transcontinental, yes, east of Cochrane. 

_ Q. Have you had any rural postmasters to appoint up there?—A. Those are rural 
postmasters. — 

Q I mean away from the village 2_A. Yes, we have had appointments to make 
| Renfrew county, in Pontiac. 

Q. Take Pontiac, for example. Have you had any appointments to make, say, 
venty miles from the eu station’—A. Yes, Lavaltrie, and Lorraineville, about 


} 


[Mr. PB. T. Coolican:] 
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people there ourselves, advertise the position locally for three or four days, ascer. 


cee to Ville eat 
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Q. You yourself had to make the recommendation?—A. Yes. 
(. Just get your mind set on one, which would it be7—A. Lorraineville. 
Q. What did you do to) make that recommendation?—A. That would be a place” 
where the salary would be ess than $1,000, and in that case a slightly different ; 
procedure takes place, as in the case where the salary is over $1,000 — 
Q. Is that right out in the country?—A. Yes, and the salary would be less han 
$1,000. 
Q. How many miles from the station would that be?—A. About 20 nae fro I 
New Liskeard to Haileybury. 
Q. That is in Quebec?—A. It is reached from the Temiskaming and Northern, 
Ontario railway. 
Q. You are notified a vacancy occurred ?—A. Yes, and we would then ascertain 
at that spot whether there were any returned soldiers, or we would get in touch wi 


taining in the meantime whether there were any suitable men for the position. 
Q. How would you ascertain that?—A. By communicating with the outgoi 
postmaster, or the doctor, or a lawyer, or a minister or the parish priest, or somethin; 
of that sort’ and get hold of any information we could. If we could get hold of non 
of these— / 7 
Q. Where would you get these names from/—A. We have those generally in our 
files in the inspector’s office. He travels that district every year. He has got to go 
into that district every year and travel it. Ss 
Q. Why do you make a list of these people and keep it?—A. It is in the cour 
of our inquiries. Frequently we have to refer to the prominent people in a pl 
with regard to complaints and so on. 


» By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Would you ask the member or the defeated santieaeteed in the election ?—A. No 
not necessarily. f 
Q. Do you sometimes?—A. Personally I never have. 


' By Mr. Currie: 2 


yee Lorraineville is a mining camp east of the Quebec boundary /—A. Yes. 
Q. Where do you come in from? Bain?—A. No, you go across from New 


an 


with some miners there. The whole a would not be more than five or six 
hundred. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. After you get the names of the people, what do you do?—A. We would ascer 
tain from those people who would be possible applicants for the position. Frequent 


we have names. We know the storekeepers generally. As a rule i in small places like 
that they always get into a store because the salary is not sufficient to er: aman alon a 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You would not ask Mr. Rainville, who is head of the mine? He used to be 
member here.—A. I know Mr. Rainville. 


S > 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Would you think as post office inspector, or connected with the pdst of 
department that you would be in just as good a position to know the people of 
town as members of this House?—-A. We would not. We have only to know ‘the 
district. We would know the requirements of the department, because that is o 


particular study. We would not know the individuals of the district. 
EMir. Bs sPeCoohicana 
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~ Q. Would you be apt to know the prospective candidates for the appointment 
as well as the members of Parliament?—A. No. It is only our business to find out, 
after being notified of the vacancy. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Is Temiskaming in your district?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is there an office within twenty miles of there?—A. There is one 20 miles 
north of there. 

Q. Give the names of the people you are acquainted with in Gibbons?—A. There 
pois a driver there who used to do most of our work around there, a mam who has rigs 
and so on. 


By Mr. Currie: 
+ Q. He is a livery man?—A. Yes, a hotel keeper; general driver and so on. 


an By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. Give us the names of some more?—A. I hee not been north of Temiskaming 
since 1914. 

Q. If there was a postmaster to appoint there to-morrow, you would not know of 
any’—A. Certainly, I would not. My assistant would. He has travelled the district 
‘since 1914. 

Q. Take it in the county of Renfrew, there is a country post office away out in 
a the northwest corner. What is its name?’—A. There are a number of offices there, 
: White Lake. 

_ Q. Give us the name of one other?—A. On the northwestern portion of Renfrew. 
Q. I want one out in the country ?—A. Back in the country would be back from 
x Pembroke, Ruby. 

Q. Give us the names of some of the people in Ruby?—A. George, the store- 
keeper there. 

y Q. Any more names?—A. No, I can give you no more there. There is a small 

store; the farmers are generally around there; we don’t know the farmers. S 
Q. You have to dig out some of the people to correspond with—A. You must 

remember in the Ottawa division there are four travelling men. Each of these men 

are assigned to different sections of the division each year so they will make them- 

selves familiar with the division in the course of the four years. We have about six 
or seven hundred offices in that division. That will serve any number of families, 

from about ten to five or six hundred. We would not be expected to memorize every- 

body in that division. 

___Q. I wonder if we brought your assistant whether he would know more than you? 


aa Yes. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


~Q. Would he know more than one of the members who are looking after the 
division partially 7—A. My experience is that they study the division from the cradle 
up, so they would naturally know them better than I do. 
i Q. What we are trying to get at is to know whether any official in your department 
Is or is not in as good a position to get a postmaster in one of those outlying points 
just as readily as a member of Parliament. You say you don’t know the district as 
well as the deputy. You are not all over the district?—A. Naturally. 

_ Q. These men that cover the same district as you do, would they have a know- 
dge of their:own particular district?—A. I think so, most Yecidedly. The proof of 
is that the recommendations we have made for those offices have not resulted in any 
omplaints. They have been both satisfactory to the member and to the commission. 
We have had no complaints whatever. I don’t remember any single instance of com- 
laimis being returned to us since the commission have had the department. 

(Mr. P. T. Coolican.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. After you get those names, what is your next step?—A. As to securin 
postmaster, do you mean? 
Q. You get the names of some people with whom you correspond?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is your next step?—A. We inquire if they know anyone who will ta 
the position of postmaster. Supposing we have difficulty in ascertaining this—we 
inquire whether there are any returned soldiers and we deal with them. — 
Q. What is the process that you actually go through to decide which of the: 
should be appointed?—A. We fill in the individual report of every man. — 
Q. From what people write?—A. They send the information which we fill i 
and report on the applicant for the position. - 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Only those who apply?—A. Yes, except in the case of returned soldiers, whe 
we dig them out. te 
Q. This list you fill out. It is then written?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You get the name of a driver, you get the name of a clergyman, you get 
the name of a storekeeper; you get the name of a farmer and so on. You write to 
all these people, and you ask them if they know a person who can fill the position of 
postmaster. You must ask them to give you all the information they can about th 
person they would like to have appointed, say, John Jones, the storekeepér, and h 
writes in and tells you “This fellow Brown is so-and-so and so-and-so, and I thin 
he would make a good postmaster.” What check have you on that?—A. Of cours 
this means where there is any difficulty. If we suspect there is any influence broug 
to bear, or things are not as they should be, then the man goes up in the vicinity t 
ascertain on'the ground himself, whether a man is capable, by examining him pers 
ally. 3 

Q. In what percentage of cases do you have to send a man in?—A. Out 
about seventy cases dealt with in the last twelve months, twenty have been visi 
Q. The inspector must go right into the district?—A. He-goes right into 
district. : ee. 
Q. How many days?—A. The time on that in the last twelve months was abou 
194 or 20 days. 

Q. In how many cases?—A. 20 cases. 


By Mr. Currie: : } 


Q. Who do you eall the inspector there? Is it what we call the rural nok 
dnspector?—A. Either the inspector himself in the more important cases or 
assistant inspector in other cases. ‘ 

Q. From here?—A. From here, in this division. 

Q. Supposing the postmaster at Barry Bay dies and word were sent dow: 
tomorrow and your inspector out there is out on the road, what do you do?—A. I 
all the assistants are out. \ ae 

Q. Take Barry Bay. It is away up on the river. What would you do here?—A 
Tf all our travelling men were away? 

Q. Yes.—A. One of the clerks in the office would go up immediately. If the 
is a question of the office not being manned, or if the assistants were away—it is ‘ 
inspector’s duty to see that service is given. 

Q. Did you have any difficulty at any time?—A. Have there been cases in youl 
department since the Civil Service began to function where you had delay in filli 
up postal jobs and had to send a temporary man to carry on until a decision was arri 

[Mn Pe: i Cooliean:| 
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A. You stated that you would send a temporary man up?—A. Yes, I sent a man 
to Carleton Place for one week in the office. I could not definitely say whether that 
— due to delay in appointment. 
i Q. In the case of Barrys Bay, dont. you think the fellow up there would know 
a « Eiaat as soon as anybody who would be a good man to put on that job?—A. Yes, I do. 
2 Q. Someone up there would know?—A. Yes. I do not recall dissatisfaction 
with appointments made by members under the old system. 

Q. You are an appointee under the old system yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were appointed under the old system?—A. Yes. 
: Q. And the only benefit you receive in any way, as far as the Civil Service Com- 
a _ mission is concerned, is that you refer the matter to them, and if there is any blame, 
y you can lay it on them? (No answer). 


By Mr. Calder: \ 


Q. Did you get those figures with reference to the number of additional inspectors 
that had been appointed on account of the work being thrown on them?—A. No 
additional inspectors appointed on that account. 

Q. How many have you now throughout Canada?—A. We have nineteen. 

Q. Throughout Canada?—A. Yes. 


A ~ Q. And how many assistant inspectors?—A. They would run two to a division, 
ay and sometimes three. y) 
Ae Q. You have four?—A. I have three travelling men. 


' Q. How many men of that class are there throughout the whole of Canada?—A. 
Of assistant inspectors ? 

Q. Yes?—A. I could not say; two or three on each division. 

Q. Will you send us a letter setting forth the number of inspectors and 
oo aan Snag connected with the department, say in 1917—and the number 


Q. Did: you get a statement as to the cost, the expenses {—A., Yes. 

y Q. Of inspectors in carrying on this work+—A. Yes, in the work of appointing 
_ postmasters—yes I can give you that. I cannot give you for the whole of Canada, 
for the reason that these items of expense are not segregated, but I made an analysis 
of the expense involved in twenty cases in the Ottawa division in twelve months, 
and it amounted to $50.60. 

— - Q. $50.6027—A. Travelling expenses alone. 

Q. For how many days?—A. 194 days. 

Q. For how many cases?—A. 20 cases.—194 days, 20 cases. 

_ Q. These cases could not have been out in the country very far?—A. No, you see 
_ from here to the St. Lawrence river there is a good train service all the way Take a 
ease like Lorrainville which I mention, it would take from midnight one day to six 
o'clock the next day to get there, because the train would not reach new Liskeard until 
. three in the afternoon, and you would have to go into the country ten or twelve miles, 
_ and it would probably be late that night. I brought the names of the offices visited 
there. 


By Mr. Fuler: 


Q. Does that include fares?—A. That does not include railway transportation. 
t is simply meals and hire of rigs. 


By Mr. Currie: 


—Q. Are railway fares paid by the department?—A. No, they all travel on passes. 
Q. Postal subsidy’—A. They are reached by the railways as the result of money 
i d for carrying the mails. 

_ Q. It would be included in the postal subsidies?—A. Yes. 


[Mr. P. T. Coolican.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Out of these twenty cases you could not have had very many out in t 
country ?’—A. In the Ottawa division we use a car, and we can travel down all thro 
here south between the Quebec boundary south of the Ottawa river, and the count 
Leeds—all those roads we can travel by ear. 

Q. Automobile?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you include your automobile expenses in this $50.60?—A- That would incluc 
gasoline, yes. You see it is this way; we leave in the morning, and we ean do two offic 
in a day and get back at night, and still travel a hundred miles during that day. 

Q. It is pretty hard for me to understand how you could deal with 20 cases an 
have an expenditure of $50.60? 

‘Mr. Currie: I think that was per case-—A. Oh no. For instance one case 
Cardinal which is down on the St’ Lawrence river. His actual expenditure in cash 
was $5. One assistant went down there. He would leave in the morning at 8.30 : 
get to Cardinal about one o’clock the same day. He would attend to that case in the 
afternoon, and stay over-night at Cardinal. Three meals and his bed, and he Mages: be 
back the next day about 11 o’clock—#5. 

Q. How much gas did he use?—A. In that case he would drive by train. 

Q. Take the case where they use an automobile?—A. In that case he would r 
down to Cardinal in about three hours. 

Q. How far is it?—A. About 60 miles. 

Q. He would use four gallons of gasoline?—A. I can get you all kinds of fee 
on the gasoline used in the car- 

Q. And what did you pay for gasoline?—A. About two cents below the mark 
price. 

Q. That would give you about 40 cents; that would be about $1.60 for gasolin 
anid $1.60 coming back ?@—A. Yes. 

Q. And bed and breakfast and all that expenditure; how much do you put th 
at?—A. $5..: 

Q. And then there is lubricating oil besides that?—A. Yes. 

Q. And depreciation on the ear and tire? (No answer). 

Q- That would be about $10?—A. Those are the actual living expenses that we 
put in by these men to the department, the expenses, giving month by month, an 
take their figures from their own records, and if they paid more than that then t 
must have paid it out of their own pocket, because that is all the department re- 
imbursed them for. : 


/ 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 5; 


Q. As a matter of fact, the great majority of these appointments are decided a 
a result of those letters that come in, without your men haying to go out in the country 
—A. Yes. , oi 

Q. They are made on account of the representations that come in through the 
letters that you ask for from certain individuals that you finally get in touch with 
the district?—A. Yes, and from the knowledge of the district from probably t 
travelling man in the district. 


By Mr. Euler: : vee 


Q. Is there always a large personal acquaintance on the part of the inspector w 
some of the applicants? Would you say that? Would they be personally acquainted 
A. They would have to personally see the applicant in every case where the 6a 
is more than $1,000. 

Q. Merely by correspondence; no man could be appointed merely as a matter 
writing a letter?—A. Not in any case where it is over $1,000. 

(Mr. P. T. Coolican.] : 
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By Hon. Mt Calder: 


. How many sou country postmasters on an average would get a salary of over 


By the Chairman: 

on None, I should think ?—A. I do not know what you mean by country post- 
sters. There are 11 grades of post offices; one to eleven. Number 11 consists of 
ontreal and Toronto; then they grade all the way down to grade one; one is the 
owest. That is a non- accounting post office. Grade 2 is an accounting post office. 
at is where a money order business is done. In those offices grade 2 you get quite a 
with a salary of over $1,000. 


By Mr. Argue: 
Q. Have ‘you any post offices out in the country where the postmaster has a post 
se in his farm house?—A* You would not get any office of that kind over $1,000. 
Q. A country post office?—A. The great majority of post offices are in grades 1 
2; the rest are what we call practically city offices. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


~ Q. Would you say that in so far as most post offices where the salary is less than 
0 in the great majority of cases the inspector depends upon the correspondence 
gets for the advice he is going to give the commission as to the appointment to be 
nade?—A. Plus the knowledge of the country that he gets in travelling round year 
fter year. 


By Mr. Euler: 


iQ. Would you care to say what percentage of those appointments are the results 

correspondence only and not personal visits?—A. In the case mentioned just now 

postmaster in a farm house or in a small store at the cross-road, there is generally 

nly one man available, the man at the store. In many, many cases that occur it 

rould not be worth while sending a man to find out. 

—Q. You say that in the majority of cases of country postmasters they are appoimted 

a result of correspondence?—A. I would not care to say what percentage. 

—Q. Would you say there is a majority?—A. No, I would not care to say at all; 

ould have to look into it; I could get the figures on that. 

Hon. Mr. Carper: Would you get figures on three cases, take one place out in 

1y Own province; take the county of Maple Creek. You mentioned one in Ontario, 
aterloo. Would there be many appointed in Waterloo? Take one in Nipissing and 

n Waterloo. ‘Will that do? 


Mr. Currte: What about Parry Sound? 
Hon. Mr. Carper: Take Parry Sound and Waterloo, and take one from Quebec. 
Mr. Ditcuiye: Take Bonafueil in L’Islet, or take Montmorency. 


Witness : You want to know how many postmasters in those counties have been 
inted as a result of work done by correspondence? 


on. ‘Mr. Carper: Yes. We are speaking of country postmasters, the total num- 
ostmasters getting less than $1,000 appointed during the last year. 


[Mr. P. T. Coolican.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. And then the number of those who are appointed simply as a result of corr 
spondence ’—A. Yes. 

Q. These men write in in these cases and give you their best opinions and th 
best judgment as to who should be the postmaster when a vacancy occurs. How do 
that inspector decide as a result of that correspondence who shall be the postmaster? 
How does the inspector decide who shall be appointed?2—A. If he cannot, he goes o 

Q. But if he can, what factors does he take into consideration to enable him 
do it?—A. His nationality—he must be British nationality—he must be a returned 
soldier, if possible, he must have the necessary education, and be able to read and 
write, in the case of small country places, and so on, he must be a man of probity a 
integrity, subscribed to by two or three important people of the place, or round abow 
all those things are obtained, and if we get those, we have a man we can trust, and we 
recommend him. If there are men of outstanding character, and so on, certified to 
by members of the community, there, then we are not very far astray. 

Q. Let us take a conerete case: You get letters in from A and B. Neither ar 
returned soldiers; A is a man of good character, a farmer—this post office will be - 
one of those farming districts—he is of good character, good reputation, and five m 
in his neighbourhood recommend him. Exactly the same thing occurs in regard 1 
B. How will you decide?—A. We take a map of the district, and determine the 
geographical location. 


Mr. Grizspacu: That is the most sensible way to do it. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. You take into consideration the fact of the good roads?—A. Yes. 


By Dr. Roche: 


Q. Is it not a fact that in many of the cases the phe of the post office s nd 
in a petition?—A. Frequently. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. What happens when there is a small country place, and there is a store 0 
each side of the cross-roads, and one of the fellows sells out? Does he recommen 
the man who is taking his store over 1—A. If there are two stores, you say? 

Q. Yes, we will say two stores, one on the south side of the street, and the other 
on the north. and in those cases in the country villages, they are always strong 
contenders for the mail, because the one who has the mail gets people hanging aro 
and perhaps they buy something. Now, one of these fellows has the post office, 
a man comes along and buys him out, and the first man moves out. What happens 
A. I have been in a good many of those fights, Colonel, and other qualifications bein 
equal in both cases. it does not matter which you appoint, because geographically, 
they are both the same. It is a question of deciding on the better man, if both apt 
for it. But the office does not necessarily go with the store, and if a man is goin 
out, he does not necessarily leave the office to the man coming in. If a man resign 
and make a conditional resignation, we send it back to him for an uncondit 
resignation. 

Q. Have you ever found that a man sold out his store and was able to get a Tite 
more money for it if the post office went with it?—A. Yes, we have. 

Q. In other words, he profiteers at the expense of the office?—A. No, he 
his resignation sent right back for his unconditional resignation. 

Q. You do not take the recommendation of the retiring postmaster ?—A. No 

[Mr. P. T. Coolican.] 
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_ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Would you say you are getting a better class of Postmasters now than under 
hae old system?—A. I would not say “better,” as there are a good many factors 
y entering into whether we are getting as good or better men than we did formerly. 
We e are getting no worse. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. There kas not been much better or worse to be had?—A. There are so many 
ctors entering into what is better or worse, that it is hard to say. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Thete is another branch which we have overlooked, and that is the rural mail 
service. How many rural mail servants have you got in your division?—A. Three 

or four hundred contracts. 

_ 'Q. How many inspectors have you got in this division?—A. We have no 

nspectors assigned to that work alone. That work is generally taken in under the 

ordinary duties of assistant inspector. 

Q. You mean to say your assistant does that work?’—A. The assistant travelling 

that district attends to that class of cases in the same way that he attends to office 

anagement, inspection work, audit work, and so on. 

Q. Did you ever have any trouble in filling those positions by contractors?—A. 

Yes, we do, although there is no dearth of tenderers. 

Q. That does not go through the Civil Service at all?—A. No, that goes directly 

hrough the department. 


| By Mr. Euler: 


_ Q. You have to do with the larger post offices?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take a post office in a town of eight bibl nr aie or nine thousand, or ten 

housand people?—A. Yes. 

6k In filling a position of that Re ies lic procedure do you 

_ adopt there?—A. An office of that kind would be advertised for from five to ten days 

d the applications would come in. These are gone over very much more carefully, 

id invariably call for a trip to the places where the applicants live, and every appli- 

cant is interviewed and put through a cross-examination as to his qualifications and 
0 on. 

. bs By whom?—A. By the inspector. | | 

—Q. That ‘ae to all cities—cities of ten thousand, or twenty thousand, or 


Se That is sometimes done, I believe, by Colonel Ross, in “his former 
osition as chief superintendent—take such places as Cornwall, and so on. 

Q. Would you have anything to do in the case of a city the size of Stratford, 
or Kitchener, or Guelph?—A. At the present time, we would. While I was in charge 


an re, Would the inspector of that district have anything to do with it?—A. Yes, 
if it were not he, it would have gone to the chief inspector of the district, Colonel 


i Q. Would he make his recommendation to Me. Ross, or the deputy of the Post 
fice Department, or direct to the Civil Service Commission?—A. His report in the 
e of those offices I have been speaking of, goes direct to the Civil Service Com- 
ion, the men who investigate make a report to the Civil Service Commission, 
om the commission would make the appointment, and not the department. 
[Mr. P. T. Coolican.] 
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By Mr. Currie: 

Q. Take the case of Kitchener: Supposing a man is there as an aueietaee bu 
most of the work is done by girls. The assistant is a very old man, something of tha 
kind, and we will say the appointment falls vacant: What do you do? Do 
appoint somebody from Toronto or Ottawa, assuming there is no one capable of 
filling the office—A. No one capable of filling the office? In a case where post a 
experience is called for, I think it would be filled from another office. — 
Q. I might recommend my friend, Mr. Euler, to fill that position ?—A. I suppos 
you could. 2 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. In case there is somebody who is competent in the office, is he always tak 
from that office, or might a man be brought in from outside?—A. I cannot ansy 
that. i 
Q. What is the practice which is followed?—A. As a rule the promotion wo 
be done locally. I think that is the general rule. 
Q. If there is a suitable man in the office?—A, Yes, if there is a suitable man 
the office. 


By Mr. Currie: 


e ‘ 

Q. By the way, we have not asked your position. You said your position — had 
changed recently. What is your position now*—A. I am Division Superinten 
for Western Canada. 

Q. What territory does that include?—A. West of the Ottawa river. 

Q. That is your division?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many divisions are there of the postal service ae Two. 

Q. What are they?—the east and the west?—A. East of the Ottawa river, 
west of the Ottawa river. - 

Q. Who made this new classification?—A. I beg your SS 

Q. How was this classification arrived at? How did the thing come abou 
A. I understand it was done as a result of the re-organization done in the departme 

Q. Re-organization by whom?—The Civil Service Commission ?—A. I understa 
by the Griffinhagen people. ae 

Q. Who classified you into it—were there any senior to you? There were t 
new positions formed, one east and one west, and you were appointed in your cas 
cA eYIeS, 

Q. By whom?—A. By the Civil Service (Commission. 

Q. Well, of course, you have no fault to find with that appointment ?—A. Exe 
me from discussing my own qualifications. 

Q. Were there any other applicants’—A. I have no idea. 

Q. For instance, Toronto, has not put forth its grasping hand for the posi 
—A. I am not aware of anybody else in the field. 

Q. Was the position advertised ?—A. I do not know. 

Q. It was a new office. Was it advertised?—A. I do not know; I was an app 
cant for it. : : 

Q. Did you see any advertisement for it?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. How many were applicants for the position?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you have to undergo any examination ?—A. I understand that my qual 
cations were rigidly looked over, and J was retained amongst others. ; 

Q. How many in the service older than you?—A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. But you got there all right?—A. I got there all right. 

Q. Then you have no fault to find with this?—A. None whatever. 

Mr. Currie: I think we might let him go now. 

Mr. Krennepy: I wanted to ask one or two questions in regard to the appoint 
of these postmasters, 

[Mr. P. T. ‘Coolican.] 
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By Mr. Kk oh EOP : 

). Mr. Coolican, could you say that. the class of postmasters you are getting 
the Civil Service Commission has taken hold of the work, or has something to 
with it, is just as efficient as it was previous to 1918?—A. Of all the recommenda- 
ms we have had, there has been no dissatisfaction. 

Q. Do you find the fact that the Civil Service Commission has something to do 
with these appointments handicaps you in any way in your work?—A. No; it takes 
ttle longer than before. It does not handicap ‘us in any way. There is a little 
ore time taken probably to get the appointment through. ( 
Q. You have no fault to find with the part the Civil Service Commission plays 
ese oppointments?—A. None whatever. 

1 By Mr. Currie: 
-Q. Who has the eastern division?—A. The former chief superintendent. 
~ Q. Who is he?—A. Mr. Gaboury, of Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


~Q. Do you know of any case, where your recommendations, or the recommenda- 
ons of your assistants were not accepted by the commission?—A. We have had 


me. None at: all?—A. No. 
| By Mr. Currie: 


Q. How do you manage to smooth this commission over, the way you do?—A. 
do not know. They are pretty hard to deal with. They require a great many 
ifications. 

athe CHAIRMAN: Are you through with the present witness ? 

Mr. Currtz: I want to ask him one or two questions before he goes. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. Have you appointed any postmaster or anybody at the recommendation of any 
e members?—A. I have never been approached by any of the members in regard 


Q. Since your appointment in 1918, do you know of any?—A. I do not know of 
‘I have never been approached by a member since 1912—since the commission 
de the appointment—never at all. 

Q. We have it from your chief here that there was no objection at all to a mem- 
recommending somebody to you. Of course none of the members knew of that, 
-would have been after vou. 


7 


_ By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. In the case of rural postmasters in the last few years, are you aware of any 
issals from the service as far as the rural postmasters are concerned ? 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. Have you “fired” any rural postmasters? That is the vernacular?—A. In the 
awa division ? 
Q. Yes—A. I cannot recall any offhand. We do have to get rid of them, of 
from time to time. 


a By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q Do you know if any recommendations of yourself or your assistants have 


out unsatisfactorily’—A. No, we have not had any so far. : 
a [Mr. P. T. Coolican.] 
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By Mr. Euler: 


Q. You do not recall, after or before 1918, of there being many dismissals?— 
A. The only dismissals the inspectors would be able to recommend would be for 
depredations, for theft, or dishonesty, in their accounts, and so on. Those are the 
only ones the inspector could recommend. ; 


By Mr. Currie: Np 
Q. Defaulting?—A. Defaulting. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. F. C. T. O’ Hara, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your position’—A. Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
Q. How long have you been in your present position?—A. Since 1908. 
Q. How many employees have you?—A. 1,246. 
Q. How many in your department are Inside, and how many are Outside? A. 
Inside we have in Ottawa—we have forty-four in the administrative branch, and in > 
the bureau of statistics, two hundred and eighty-five. I cannot very well separate — 
them. I have the commercial intelligence which shows the Inside and Outside staffs 
together. I should say we probably have 12 or 15 in the commercial intelligence 
Inside; six in the inspection branch; eighteen in the exhibits and publicity, ten in the 
weights and measures, and six in the gas and electricity. * 
Q. You have some foreign offices as well?—A. Abroad we have twenty trade — 
commissioners, each of whom has one stenographer, which makes twenty more, and ~ 
in two or three of the offices, we have interpreters and office boys. I cannot tell you. ‘ 
I have not the staff separated, but in the commercial intelligence in the Inside Ser- — 
vice and the Outside we have 72. Of the 1,246, 307 are not under the jurisdiction of, 3 
the Civil Service Commission. They were exempted. ; a 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. What class would they be?—A. Elevator employees, and labourers at Fort 
William, and the other Government elevators in the West. 
— Q. The Civil Service Commission has nothing to do with their employseeaa 
The Civil Service Commission recognized the fact that the Government was running 
elevators in competition with private elevators, and they had to be run along the same 
lines. 

Q. You are speaking of grain elevators?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any other section exempt?—A. None at all. 

Q. Speaking in respect to your employees overseas, stenographers and office boys 
in these foreign countries, China, Japan, Australia, South Africa and so on,—does t 
Civil Service onenseiin make the appointments there?—A. They do. I was going 
to suggest they be exempted from the Civil Service because we have a good deal of i 
trouble. The commission made a special ruling in our case allowing ninety days 
for the Trade Commissioners to appoint their interpreters, or stenographers, or offi 
boys, but that ninety days is at certain times of no use. It takes, for example—t 
Trade Commissioner is supposed to show that he has followed the policy of compe’ 
tion; he has to advertise, which he says is but a waste of public money. He then ge 
the applicants together, and reports to Ottawa and makes his recommendation, 
the Civil Service Commission says they will grant ninety days temporary employm 
but that means that the Trade Commissioner in Buenos Ayres or Shanghai could 
go to a person whom he knows, and who may already be occupied in some office, a 
who may be dissatisfied—he cannot go to him and say “ Will you take this job a 
much?” He has to take the floating population, none of whom may be a Bri 

EMriok Cd Hare. 
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subject, none of whom may be a natural Canadian, and in the case of an interpreter, 
x example, he has to pick and choose from the floating interpreters who choose to 

apply, and nobody will apply who is in a permanent business because nobody will say 
to him “You can have the job absolutely”. 

Q. Have you made application to the commission for that class exemption ?—A. 

IT am not sure whether we have, but I spoke to Sir George Foster, and he told me 
that Dr. Roche assured him there would be no trouble whatever. 

Q. Would you suggest your Trade Commissioners be taken from under the juris- 
diction of the Civil Service Commission?—A. I would not. The policy we have 

followed for some years has been we have taken in a junior, trained him in Canada, 

and then appointed him Assistant’ Trade Commissioner with some of our Trade 
_ Commissioners abroad, and then he is appointed Trade Commissioner, and I would not 
_ like to see a system returned by which a Trade Commissioner would be appointed over 

the heads of the assistant— 

QQ. Where do these assistant juniors start in to learn the business?—A. In 
- Ottawa. 

-Q. How do they get in there?—A. By competition through the Civil Service Com- 
mission. We have asked for university graduates, or young men of the specified 
age who have a university education. 

f Q. In other words, how many of these juniors do you keep as assistants?—A. 

_ Up to date— 

_ Q. How many have you now?—A. At the present time, we have three in training, 
and an application for four more is before the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. ‘Supposing you had the whole seven and there is a vacancy at Shanghai, would 
competition be confined to those seven?—-A. Not necessarily, because we happened 
to have one Assistant Trade Commissioner. We are not equipped to fill a number 

_ of vacancies, as we would like, but so far we have been all right. We have, at the 
_ present time, one junior Trade Commissioner, who came into the service on the 
_ promise that he would be promoted abroad to a Trade Commissionership, so he will 

be eligible for a full Trade Commissionership. He came in before the new grade was 
- established, and then we have one assistant who happened to be in Cape Town. 

Q. The point I wish to make, Mr. O’Hara is this: That in so far as your trade 
commissioners are concerned, you say now you would not like the present system to be 
disturbed, because you have an ‘arrangement whereby you take in a certain number 
_ of young men into the department and train them, and then you have one or two 
assistants as well, and you do not want to disturb this, because you are sure of these 
_ men—you are sure these men you have in your department will eventually be appointed 
into the positions?—A. Yes. 
fen. (Q. So. the competition is very limited?—A. That is very true, but at the same 

time, we hope to get a continuous supply of junior trade commissioners who will take 
positions in the office of the trade commissioners as assistants, and in time, we will 
have a fully trained staff. 
' Q. At any rate, your view is that you would not care to have that clause dis- 
 turbed?—A. No. 
Q. But as regards the clerical staff in Great Britain and foreign countries, you 
think the department should have the power to make these appointments 2—A. Exactly. 
_ The Civil Service Commission might fix a minimum and maximum salary and leave 
it, as we would, very largely to the Trade Commissioners to make their own appoint- 
Fe anenits within that grade. \I can cite one instance where a Trade Commissioner in 
Yokohama wanted an interpreter. He had an examination and sent the papers forward 
‘recommending a certain Japanese to be the interpreter. After some time, the Civil 
Service Commission approved that appointment, but before that time, the man had 
resigned, and the Trade Commissioner had to start all over again. He got a second 
man, and he went through the same role, and the Civil Service Commission approved 
of the second recommendation, but before he got that, the second man had resigned. 
Finally, he got a third man, who is still there. 
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By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. Is that the law you are operating under?—A. The law. 
Q. You mean that this has been represented to the Civil Service Commission an 
no notice taken of it?—A. I cannot say that, General. I know I have spoken of it 
the minister, and the minister told me that he had taken it up with Dr. Roche, an 
Dr. Roche stated there would be no difficulty. I have not pressed the matter. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Do you think the spirit of the Civil Service Act is being carried out in reg. 
to Trade Commissioners ?—the spirit embodied in the Civil Service Act? Not only b 
open competition; but you say you are satisfied with the present system because som 
of these young fellows have grown up in the service and are eligible for these position 
but what about a man in Toronto, a graduate of some university, who has been 
commercial life, a man of wide experience; why should he not have a chance at thi 
job in Hong-Kong?—A. He would then be appointed over the heads of those senio: 
to him in the service. That would be very bad for the morale of the department. W. 
have found that a business man is not always a man for Trade Commissioner, becaus 
a man who understands boots and shoes, may know absolutely nothing about grai 
and absolutely nothing about textiles— 

Q. If you followed that principle throughout the entire service, would it not me 
this: that as soon as they get into the service they know everything ahead is for them. 
that nobody outside has got a chance at all, that if they are going to enter the servi 
they must come in at the bottom?—A. That is the policy we have adopted, and 
find it to be working satisfactorily, but we all hope the day will come when we wil 
have a sufficient number of trained men to take the senior positions, but I cannot 
in the event of a large number of Trade Commissioners being appointed at once, hoy 
we could help taking some of them from outside—under extreme circumstances. ; 

Q. You have nothing to do with the Census Department ?—A. Yes, it is a branch 
of our department. 

Q. Why did you not leave it with the Civil Service Commission to aise all 
the Census Enumerators?—A. There were eleven thousand to twelve thousand of them 
and at that time it was thought that the members of Parliament—of course, they ar 
very short-term appointments—should appoint the commissioners, and the comm 
sioners could appoint their own enumerators, and it was arranged as a matter of fact 
after discussion with the Dominion Statistician and the minister, and I think he to 
the matter up in council—it was arranged that the Civil Service Commission woul 
exempt them from the operation of the Act. That does not apply, however, to th 
clerical assistance required in the Census Branch here in Ottawa. They are unde 
the Civil Service ‘Act. . 


—_ 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. As a matter of fact, you ine your argument in favour of these Trade Commis 
sioners, largely on the principle that you are training these men—A, Yes. 
Q. They are getting a portion of their training from lV Yes. 


A. Wes: 
Q. Then you promote them?—A. Yes. 


Mr. GriespacH: I think that is a perfectly sound idea. 


of considerable intelligence as a business man, but he has not the intelligence 
the education very often to study foreign tariffs and to study the question of exch 


overseas. Granted that if a man has an Al education, we can do: with him what 
[Minion Ce i © Hanan) : 
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‘ 
but experience has proved—and I am speaking from my experience in the 
artment of Trade and Commerce for twenty-five years—that the service is vastly - 
improved over what it was twenty-five years ago, and certainly improved over what 
it was twenty years ago. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Have you made any promotions recently—within the last year?—A. We have 
made a number of promotions. 

eG. Give me one example?—A. We had.a man by the name of Chisholm appointed 

a Mirus Commissioner at Havana. 

_ Q. Tell us what happened in his case?—A. At that time there was a vacancy. 
We had no special Trade Commissioner to send there, and the application was made 
directly to the Civil Service Commigsion to appoint a Trade ‘Commissioner in 
Havana. While the delay was so exasperating, in view of the fact that it took five 
months to get him there, we finally got an Al man, ‘& returned soldier, with a 
nowledge of Spanish, a university degree, a man who had’ travelled throughout 
Janada, who had written a good many articles ‘on economic subjects, had been on 
various papers on the Pacific coast, and he has made an excellent impression. 

Q. The Civil Service ‘Commission went out and got him?—A. Got him for us. 

Q. You had nothing to do with getting him?’—A. Nothing whatever. 

Q. Give me a case where one of the Junior Commissioners was appointed.—A. 
‘There was a junior Trade Commissioner by the name of McCall who came to us as a 
junior, after being trained in Canada; there was a vacancy in Rio de Janiero and he 
was sent to Rio 15 Janiero because we had transferred our Rio man to the Glasgow 
office, 

_ - Q. Who sent him?—A. We sent aes 
~~ —-Q. Not the Civil Service Commission?—A. We did not bother the Civil Service 

Commission with that. 

Q. It was a promotion?—A. It was hardly a promotion because the total 
remuneration in Glasgow was less than he was receiving in Rio. The living allow- 
nee in Rio was higher than in Glasgow. He has a wife and three or four children 
nd he complained they had been ill ever since he had been there; that the climate 
was bad, that he could not get any schooling for the children and he asked if possible 
to be removed to an European office and it so happened that one of our Trade 
Commissioners, who by the way had been appointed by the Civil Service Commission 
had resigned, so instead of sending McCall té Glasgow we sent Johnston to Glaseen 
nd we sent McCall to Rio de Janiero. 
~ Q. You could do that without consulting the Commission ?—A. We did not ask 
the commission. At the same time he is a Trade Commissioner, and at the same 
time I am anticipating—I may be wrong—but I am anticipating trouble when it 
comes some time to another transfer to an office which draws higher salary, but I 
_ think we can arrange that with the commission by reason of the fact that we are 
most anxious to send the best men to that office. We know, for example, if there is 
‘a vacancy in Buenos Ayres—we are familiar with all the men in the service who know 
Spanish. Of these men, one will be chosen for the Buenos Ayres office. We will 
recommend to the Civil Service Commission that so-and-so be promoted. 
me 20)... Well they accept your recommendations?—A. That I don’t know, but we 
oan take the senior in the service who has a knowledge of Spanish and transfer him 
to Buenos Ayres with promotion, and there is a different living allowance. 

Q. As a matter of fact you have thosé seven men in sight, all in routine?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Sometimes a vacancy is going to occur. You want to promote some of these 
n. You know their qualifications, the knowledge of the language which they 
and the knowledge of the country?’—A. Yes. 


% 
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Q. And the time will come when you make up your mind that one of t 
men will go to a certain point where there is a vacancy. Do you think the” 
Service Commission will take another view from yours?—A. I don’t think so. 
have got along first rate with the Civil Service Commission. f 

Q. Why should you not make the appointment direct?—A. Because the Ai is 
otherwise. 

Q. Why not change the law?—A. I have no objection to that. 4 

Q. As a matter of fact when the time comes to promote one of those youn, 
fellows to one of those outside offices your recommendation is going to be practicall 
the final word. Why should you not make it direct instead of bothering the Civ 
Service ‘Commission ?—A. For the simple reason that the people at the department 
will have a great many letters from members and go on that this man has to ge 
the promotion, and they will tell us too he is the best man. We know he is not he 
best man. & 

Q. Supposing we put a provision in the law that these appointments shall be 
made by the Governor in Council on the direct representation of the deputy minister? 
—A. The minister may be in a somewhat embarrassing position. The minister may 
want to send somebody else to this office. ‘We would very often like to say “ There 
is the commission, go to them.” In the case of transfers our policy has been up to 
the present, and we are doing out utmost to send the best man to that post, and in 
every case we can show the commission that it is in the country’s interest that such — 
and such a man should be sent there because he mlay have the linguistic attainments. sy 

Q. Let us go back two years, in a case where the minister made up his mind that 4 
some person should be sent other than the man you had in training. I won't 
ask for any names.—A. I would not like to say anything about it. 

Q. He will not ask for any names. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you find the juniors in that department all become efficient ?—A. So far 
they have; very efficient. ; 

Q. You have had no exceptions ?—A. We have had no exceptions; some are nettae 
than others. Some have made a remarkable success of it. We lost only one, wh 
resigned. We sent him to Vladivostok; then he married a Russian lady there and 
the ‘(Royal ‘Bank got hold of him and donciated him to a position in Siberia. He wa 
there a very short time in that position when he cabled us and asked if he might 
come back. As the time had not elapsed and we had not up to that time accepted 
his resignation we gave him leave of absence covering the two months and he went 
on and the Civil Service Commission knew nothing about it. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Have you any purely scientific or professional men in your department? — 
—A. We have a number. We have, for example, the gas and electricity service and 
the weights and measures inspection service. We have several chemists in Winnipeg 
who have to look after milling and baking tests. I suppose in a measure you would 
eall a technical man a moving picture camera man. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You do not send any moving picture men over to England to sell bonds?—A. 
We do not, but we send the moving pictures over there to sell the bonds ourselves. 
Incidentally our moving pictures have been seen in England by millions of peopl 
our gas and electricity service technical men, I think I would greatly regret to s 
that they were taken from out of the hands of the Civil Service Commission. 
[Mr. F. C. T. O’Hara.] _ 
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; Pe oibe Cannan. There is no question about it. 

20. Why ¢—A. I will tell you why. Under the old arrangement we had inspectors 
By am speaking now as advised by Mr. Way, the Director of the Weights and Measures 
~ and Mr. Higman, the Director of the Gas and Electricity Service. They appointed saloon 
keepers, shoemiakers, railway conductors and others to various positions in both those 
branches in the olden days. The weights and measures department was loaded up. 
_ with a good many incompetents, a good many of which we were able to get rid of. 
_ We were getting rid of them slowly. I am not sure that we have many of them left 
because they were getting up in years, and under the Act passed last session we have 

retired a good many of them. 
~~ Q. You don’t speak from your own personal knowledge there in these cases?—A. 
No, I don’t. 
~~ QQ. Well just leave that out? That is not evidence. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: : 
} Q. Who can give evidence on that point?—A. Mr. Higman, The Director of the 
_ Gas and Electricity Service, and Mr. Way, the Director of Weights and Measures. 
I have written communications from both of them with me. 


\ 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. I want, before we get too far away from it, to inquire into that statement 
made about the employment of the clerical staff in foreign parts. What possible 
justification is there for that? 


Hon. Mr. Rocur: You-mean stenographers, and so on? 
Mr. GrirspacH: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: There would be no objection whatever when approached by 

the department. 

Mr. GriespacH: Why is this going on for two years and the Civil Service Com- 

q mission and the department have not got together and settled it. 

us Hon. Mr. Rocue: The thirty-day provision prevailing in Canada which allows 

the department to put on a temporary employee has been extended in foreign countries. 
to ninety days. Then before we issue a permanent certificate at the end of ninety 

4 days the officer representing the department was supposed to advertise there locally 

to see if he could get a competent civil servant and we would leave it to him to 

_ recommend to the commission who the man should be. 

‘ 


Mr. GriespacH: Mr. O’Hara says it cannot work. What do you justify this plan 
upon. They are not Canadian people. They are Japs and Dagoes of all despriptions. 
What do we care whether there is competition amongst them or not? 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: I think there have been few instances where there have been 
any complaints at all. I don’t think any of the work of the department had been im- 
paired, because they have their people on the spot. 

_ Wrryess: Instructions to all Trade Commissioners are that no members of 
commissioners’ families be employed in the office. It has always been the case, and 
the case of a Trade Commissioner representing that’ So-and-so should be appointed, 
_ the Trade Commissioner finds in a month’s time that that man is no good, and by 
the time he refers to us again the ninety days has elapsed and we have to start over 
again. 


By Mr. ee 

Q. How many Trade Commissioners have you appointed under the Civil Service 
Act?—A. I should say ten or twelve out of the twenty. 
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Q. Out of how many ?—A. Ten or twelve out of the twenty. 
Q. What about, for instance, China?—A. China was appointed I think beta 
Civil Service Comission took charge. Shanghai, Dr. Ross was there. 
Q. I understand that is a very efficient office2?—A. He is a very efficient offi 
but he is-getting on in years. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. What are the duties of your Trade Commission?—A. Their first darts a 
to ascertain wherever they can the conditions under which foreign goods are Iai 
down under their jurisdiction, and to get Canadians to supply the needs of th 
market; present apportunities to Canadian exporters and manufacturers to encoun 
them in every way in trying to get their goods into the market, and to that en 
they have to ascertain all possible information as to costs, routes, tariffs, harbour du 
and everything of that kind so that we can place before the Canadian manufactur 
the full information as to how he can get his boots and shoes into Yokohama. ; 

Q. Having that information how do they oecmmunicate it to the manufacturer 
A. That information is forwarded to the Commercial Intelligence Branch here, an 
the reports are issued in a weekly Bulletin issued every Monday morning and 
tributed all over Canada to anyone who asks for it. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. Is it increasing our trade?—A. We think it is. As a matter af fact we believ 
opportunities offered to-day by the department are 50 per cent greater than Canadi 

' can take advantage of because they are turning down orders every day. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Due to what?—A. Due to the inability very often of the foreigner to pay; 
to the inability of the foreigner to remit to Canada in view of the exchange con 
tions. 


¥ A 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Are there any other classes? We have one class now that you think might b 
removed from the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission. Have you any ot 
elass of civil servants in your entire service that you think might well be removed 1 
the advantage of the public?—A- At times I have thought our chemists in the Grain 
_ Research Laboratory in Winnipeg might be removed, but on consideration I don’t thir k 

_ it is necessary; I have also thought our moving picture camera men should ‘be remoy 
_ but I think we can get along with the commission. As a matter of fact with 
moving picture camera men we fell down lamentably with the Civil Service Co 
mission when there was some very important work to be done, and the Canadi 
National Railways came to us and wanted us to take up government surveys for them 
We could not get any camera men, and after many months correspondence 
- arranged with the Canadian National Railways that they would pay for the came: 

- men themselves and we would do the developing in our plant on Wellington St. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. I would like to return to the matter of the census. That is in your depa 
ment. Was it on the suggestion of your department to the Civil Service Commissio 
that the appointment of the Census Commissioner was returned to the patrona 
system?—A. I cannot say definitely but I think so. It was recognized as being sor 
what impossible for the commission to appoint eleven or twelve thousand men. 

Q. It orginated in your department ?—A. I cannot say positively, but I think 
‘because the Dominion Statistician had that up directly with the minister. The reast 
was it was not thought practical or possible for the Civil Service Commission to appoil 
them. 


| 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. How you definite information as to how it did originate?—A. I have not. 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


an a 

Q. You thought there was only one other class that might possibly be taken from 

under the jurisdiction of the commission?—A. Yes. 

_Q. Why do you think there is a possibility that could be taken from under the 

jurisdiction ’—A. We had great trouble with the Civil Service Commission in conduct- 
ing that staff. As a matter of fact the whole of the staff resigned except the ‘Chief 

Chemist, who happened to be in England a the time, and he came back and found 

office stripped. : 

Q. What was the reason of the resignations?—A. A question of salary. 

Q. If the commission had made a classification that was satisfactory to them as 

r as salary was concerned, they would have been there ?—A. I believe so. 

Q. In so far as getting the men for that service, do you think you could get these 

Just as well and just as quickly as the Civil Service Commission?—A. I am not 

‘sure I could. There are not many men available in the whole of Canada. 

~ Q. Do you think the politician would butt in there and insist on certain con- 

ditions and things of that sort?—A.’ Possibly. 

‘ Q. Do you think that ordinarily the scientific men, these chemists and highly 

ientific men are very friendly with politicians?—A. I don’t think so. Usually they 

a dfficult class to deal with, kut I would not recommend that the chemists be taken 

of the hands of the Civil Service Commission. 3 

- Q. When it comes to technical men employed by your department would you 

prefer to have them under the control of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Most 

hatically. © 

Q. You have read the amendments to the Bill?—A. Yes. The only one that 

ects us is the technical men. 

Q. As far as you are concerned, supposing this law passes, that section (ce) is 
ed, would you suggest any amendment in section (ec)? Speaking of your own 

srsonal knowledge, not the knowledge of Mr. Higman and Mr. Way, as far as you 

know there would be no injury to the service as far as efficiency is concerned if that 
mains in the Bill?—A. I would not like either of those services to be taken out of 

the hands of the Civil Service Commission, from my own personal knowledge of those 

nee they were transferred to Trade and Commerce. 

_ Q. Would you mind suggesting before we close up the inquiry any amendment 

could put there?—A. The only thing I could suggest is to specify the technical 

en. That is a very, very wide question. 

Q. If there are any particular technical men in your department that you would 

ke to keep up, let us have that?—A. Gas and electricity, weights and measures. 

_ Q. As to manual labourers and postmasters, you have nothing to do with that ?— 
No. ; 

Q. How do you find this Civil Service Act affecting the discipline and efficiency 

our staff? Do you find the same old readiness to work after four o’clock and all 

* that sort of thing, when you want to get out, or do you have to'do your own 
_ work?—A. Wie don’t have any trouble on that score at all. We find the Civil Service 

| ot as it is to-day, very, very satisfactory. As I say we have exasperating delays. 

ome of those delays we lay directly to the door of the Civil Service Commission; 


the commission and the commission fixes the minimum and maximum grade, but as for 
ays, we sent to the commission in 1920, a recommendation to appoint a fish inspec- 
Lunenburg. He was not to be paid a.salary, he was paid such fees as he 
ed. Correspondence went on with the commission since July 20, 1920, and on 
Ath we received a letter from the commission stating that the position had been 
rtised and enclosed would be found a copy of the advertisement. Enclosed was 
[Mr F.C. LT: OtHara.} 
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a copy of an advertisement for a sub-collector of customs. That, of course, y 
merely a slip; the wrong thing was put in, but there is a case of a job that is not to’ b 
an expense in any way. The man had to collect the fees and pocket them for i Ine t 
ing oils. The correspondence had been going since July. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Would you lay any cause to the re-classification of the seevient | Has th 
re-classification caused delay to any extent?—A. A portion of delay was necessary 
classifying the position. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. But you could have filled that position in a couple of days and the fish could 
have been caught and the business carried on just as well?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

The correspondence was going on during the period you speak of ?—A. Yes, t 
report was recommended down there and we passed that name over to the Civil 
Service Commission, and suggested the Civil Service Commission send down to that 
gentleman any forms that were necessary for him to fill out. y 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Mr. Johnston gave his evidence to this effect that in the case of vharthee 
and harbour masters, two classes that are in his office. In some case he said their fe 
would be as low as $25, $50 and $100, men who do not give their entire time to 1 
service at all. Would you not suggest that that class in your department should 
handled directly by your department?—A. No, I would not. I say wherever possib 
these men ought to be appointed by the Civil Service. This is an extreme case I ha 
mentioned, but we are hoping as time goes on the Civil Service Commission will 
able to cut out a great many delays. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Some member in the House said that eventually this fish inspector ¥ 
appointed as the result of an examination held by some college professor sates j 
Halifax—aA. That is another case. 

Q. Would you then say that the only employees in your department. ‘hues 
would like to have withdrawn from the control of the Civil Service Commission are t 
staff of the Trade Commissioner’—A. Yes. 

Q. No others?—A. That is the interpreters, stenographers and office boys. 

Q. You consider any other little drawbacks are counter-balanced by the adv. 
tages you draw from the Civil Service Commission ’—A. Yes. Of course we have 
several men exempted in the grain business, the men in the grain business at Fo 
William, Vancouver, Saskatoon and Calgary. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Do you provide all the weighmasters in the elevators?—A. They are under 
Board of Grain Commissioners at Fort William. 

Q. The Board of Grain Commissioners?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are appointed by the Dominion. They are under your department, 
they not?—A. Yes. They administer the Canada Grain Act. aya 

Q. They work under the Grain Act?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the appointment, in your case do you appoint them or does the Civil Sen 
Commission?—A. As a matter of fact the Governor in Council appoints hea 
the Grain Act. I don’t know just why. There is a legal point. I don’t think 
since the Civil Service Commission has been functioning that we have made 
appointment there. 

[Mr. F.C. T. O’Hara.] 
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‘ont, Cbiten: a mid ete t 

ee me a ist of two or three of the branches you have in your department? 

A he Bureau “of Statistics; Commercial Intelligence; Exhibits, Publicity, Gas 
lectricity. 

Q. Take your Commercial Intelligence branch. If your chief officer in there 

Ny gned to-morrow would you .be quite satisfied to leave it with the Civil Service 

— Co mission to appoint a man to take the~place of that chief officer?—A. I would, 

cause they appointed the present officer. 

. Without any consultation with yourself at all?—A. No, they would not do it 

without consultation with me. 

be Would they accept your recommendation?—A. The chances are they would 

me to mention who was on the eligible list, as they did before. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. With reference to the Bureau of Statistics, that is under your department? 


Q They have a great many commissioners all over the country reporting to them, 
we they not?—A. Yes. 

_Q. How are those men paid?—A. How are those men paid? 

~ Q. Yes.—A. They are not paid anything except that they receive a copy of the 
ear Book of the publications of the department; agricultural statistics and things 
that kind, because they are usually farmers. They are asking for it. 

-Q. They are purely correspondents ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not paid in any way?—A. No, 24 or 25 hundred of them. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. I assume this man resigned the position he filled. Then you say they asked 
vou for a list of those entitled to. promotion?—A. Yes, 
| Q. A list of eligibles?7—A, Yes. e 

Q. Did you simply send a list of them?—A. May I answer that by telling you 
at was recently done? Because the Civil Service Commission has recently filled 
| office. The present Director of the Commercial Intelligence Service is Mr. 

R. Pousette. He was a Trade Commissioner, and when Mr. Griffin resigned, and 
while he was not director of Commercial Intelligence, he was in part charge of that 
service. The time arrived when that office of Director of Commercial Intelligence 
to be filled. The Civil Service Commission sent notifications to all the Trade 
missioners in all parts of the world, notifying them that this position was to be 
, and asking them to give them certain information, but this was open, as a 
er of fact, not only to Trade Commissioners, this special office, but open to the, 
e of Canada. 

_ Q. And open to your man in Ottawa as well!—A. Everybody. 


By Mr. Currie: 


7. Wide open?—A. Wide open, and the commission got in, I don’t know how 
ny applications. My own recollection is that there were fifty or sixty. Then the 
nn ssion took that fifty or sixty and examined the list, and winnowed it down to 


Ne | 

By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

. Just there do you think the Civil Service Commission have a knowledge of 
pork of your department to such an extent that they could narrow that down to 
—A. Well, they took the qualifications and the education and the experience 
e applicants. We had already informed them as to the duties of that office. 
Jo you think, for example, that Dr. Roche could do that winnowing as well 
) oe What knowledge did Dr. Roche have, for example, of the work your 
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Trade Commissioners have had overseas. Here are a number of men sending in the 
qualification to carry on certain work. What practical knowledge has he of that 
work which would enable him to decide whether or not these men have the qualifie: 
-tions?—A. As a matter of fact they undertook to decide, and appointed a man we — 
were very glad to accept, and the man we wanted appointed. Bi 

Q. You are not answering my question?’—A, [ dodged rue : 

Q. Let us chase this down. You say the commission finally culled out of the 
forty or fifty applications all but about five?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you claim they are in a position to do that as well as you are?—A. 
cannot say that they are. 

Q. They threw them all out but five. Then what followed?—A. Then they bad 
the five if I recollect, and they were gone over carefully by a special board. : 

Q. Who was on that board fA I do not remember. ( } 

Q. Who was on the board ‘which finally appointed the head of the Conia 
Intelligence? Bs 


Mr. Foran: eee hermeinber that, Dr. Boal 


and a professor from Queens. 
' Mr. Foran: And a man from the Polytechnic School in Montreal, and Colon 

Woods from Ottawa. ae 

Dr. Rocur: No, that was another case. There was some one representing the 
Great War Veterans. ie: 

Mr. Foran: The applications were rated by Professors Skelton and Laruys and 
they got the applications down to about five, and these five men were sent for, a 
you were present. 

Hon: Mr. ‘Catper: What position does Professor Skelton hold in Queens? 

Mr. Foran: He is Professor of economics and political science. 

Hon. Mr. Canper: What does he know about trade matters. 

Mr. Foran: I think he knows a great deal about it. 

Hon. Mr. Catper: And the other professor ? 

Mr. Foran: He is also a very well-known man in Quebec, and capable. 

Hon. Mr. Catper: And Mr. MacNeil was there? ie 

Mr. Foran: Yes, just to see that the returned soldier preference was applied 
where the returned soldier was qualified. :: i 

Hon. Mr. Canprr: Not a member of the board? 

Mr. Foran: He was a member of the board, yes. 

Hon. Mr. Carper: He would not have any knowledge of the matter? He 


Mr. Foran: They were advised with reference to the qualifications required t p 
the department. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


and ash happened in the examination se es by him before a board 
the top man, and I recommended that Mr. Pousette get the job. 

Q. Did you have him in mind all the time, through this process of eliminati 
—-A. I did, I admit, but I also state that there was absolutely no communication f1 
me verbally or otherwise, to the Civil Service Commission, with regard to Po 
because I knew he was not the senior Trade Commissioner. There was one se 
to him in the service, Mr. Ross, of Melbourne, who refused the job. It was our 
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. the service. 

Q A statement has been mate in Parliament several times—you hea it 
moured everywhere—that in connection with promotions of this kind, that after 
all it is red tape and rigomarole, it is simply bluff, that everything is all arranged 
im an underground and underhand way, and finally the man you want to get aD 
pointed is appointed?—A. I do not believe it. 

 Q. I am not. saying it is true. 


By Mr. Currie: 

_-Q. Who set the examination paper?—A. It was set by the Civil Serivce Com- 
mission. They sometimes ask us to suggest topics for essays. 

(Hon. Mr. Canper: Who actually set that paper. 

_ Mr. Foran: Professor Skelton and Professor Baruys. 


By Mr. Currie: | 

Q. What were the subjects?—A. General economic subjects, and subjects of a 
practical nature, subjects relating to the resources of Canada and subjects of that 
nature, a very stiff paper. But I may say absolutely, and I am speaking under oath-- 
at it was a very great and agreeable surprise to me when I was informed by the Civil 
Service Commission that Mr. Pousette headed the list on the examination. 

_ Q. You were surprised?—A. I cannot say I was surprised. I knew he would be 
rated high, ‘because he had been in the service a long time. He opened our Durban 
office, he saw service for us in Johannesburg and Capetown; he opened the Buenos 
Aires office, and after going to the front the inspected our Newfoundland offices, and 
en inspected our Japanese office and our Chinese office; was appointed to Viladi- 
vostok, and when the Bolshevik came in he left, and about that time we wanted a 
special representative in India and despatched him there where\he was for three or 
yur months. |No man in our service had a greater knowledge of the foreign work 
than he had. He is a very able writer, good speaker, had seen service overseas, and 
as an ideal man for the position. That is why I was hoping he would get it, and 
did not know until the Civil Service Commission informed me that he headed the 
? list, I did not know ‘he was really the top man. 


By Mr Currie: 


Q. Have you that examination paper ? 

Mr. Foran: Yes. I think for your ie fattest I will bring the written sheets 
of the examination paper so that you will see exactly the various steps taken in that — 
mpetition to secure the right man. 


Wirness: Marks were given for various qualifications. 


By Mr. Currie: 


 Q. Was he a product of the Civil Service Commission ?—A. He was not. Origin- 
ly he went to South Africa during the Boer War, and saw service there, and it 


missioner in ‘South Africa. The man in the office was very old and not doing 
‘much, and the office was established in Capetown, and an office in Durban was 
advocated as being the proper place for the Trade Commissioner, and after finding 
lead about it Sir Richard Cartwright appointed him.: 

By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


. If you had a returned man to fill the position—?—A. Hie would have got # 
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By Mr. Currie: . 

Q. Because he was senior?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. But if it were not a question of seniority you would have picked that ma n 
out of the whole service?—A. I would not have picked*him ahead of Mr. Boe bu: 
either of those two men would do. 

Q. Was Mr. Ross appointed to his position—?—A. ie had been our Trade ' Com. 
missioner in Melbourne for 18 years I fancy. a 

Q. Who is your Trade Commissioner in New Peale a Mr. Beddoe. © 

Q. How long has he been appointed ?—A. Somewhere about 1909, I think. 

Q. Who is your commissioner in India?—A. We have nobody in India at prese 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


b 
Q. In connection with ordinary promotions in your staff, book-keepers and 
accountants, and senior filing clerks, and so on, do you have anything to do with th 
at all?—A. As a matter of fact when we want to make a promotion the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission will ask us to give them a list of those who are considered, eligible 
for promotion, and we give them the list. 
Q. And then you withdraw’—A. Yes. 
Q. You do not make any recommendations at all?—A. Not unless they ask us t 
Q. Do they ask you to?—A. Not very frequently. We have not had many 
oecasions in the department since the Civil Service ' Commission was appointed. 
Q. Can you recall any case where they have asked you?—A. T cannot. 
Q. Nota single case?—A. No. hie 


zh 


By Mr. Currie: : He 


Q. Do they make eS in your department by competitive en =i 
A. Yes, when any have been made, but we have had very few promotions. Our men : in 
_ two or three branches have profited so greatly that the question of promotion has n is 
been a factor yet. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Have you had any resignations or aunties 4. Vbs we have had two death, 
and we amalgamated the offices. 
Q. Have you had no vacancies to be filled, or positions to be shoved up?—A. 
have in the case of the electricity service, and ‘examinations have been held. i 
Q. Give us one example there?—A. Well, I cannot at the moment although t 
think there were some divisional inspectors to be appointed, and the application is now 
before the Civil Service Commission. 
. im 5 x : 
Q. Take the promotion among your junior staff; you have junior stenographer: 
and senior stenographers, and principal clerks¢(—A. We have not had many promotions 
for this reason: it is only very recently that our department was. classified. It 
within the past two months that the inside staff was finally classified. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Let me picture a concrete case. How many book-keepers hase you in your 
department?—A. Oh, I suppose—that is book-keepers in Ottawa? 

Q. Yes, or accountants?’—A. In the accounting office we have possibly ten. 

Q. And some of these would be senior accountants, and* other Junior ee 

Q. Supposing one of your senior accountants dies?—A. Yes. 

Q. Somebody has to be moved up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you have anything to do with recommending the person to be m 
up?—A. Well, as a matter of fact, we have had none at all, to a of. 


~*~ 


think I would, yes. 
Q. You would expect the Civil Service Commission to ask you for a recommend: 
tion ?—A., I do not know that I would, but I would certainly make a recommendat: 
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Pe Why?_a. Because I feel that I would know these men better than they do. 
Q. Why do you think you would know them better than they do? ‘The work is 


~Q. You say you would know thie ao ole better than the ‘Civil Service Com- 
ission can possibly know them?—A. Yes. 


Q. And you think you should have something to say about the eeenar 1—A. I 
think I should. in 

By Mr. Currie: ae Gc ine ee eae 

Q. Then, having given that answer, you have read that clause where it states 

in this Act that the power of the commission, under section 3, is so-and-so? You agree 

that if you had the selection, or could send a recommendation to the ‘Governor in 

ouncil you would be better satisfied that you would get the right men?—A. I think 

0, but the staff would not agree with me. 

_ Q. And really you are the person ‘concerned?—A. Yes. But in many cases I 

would have to rely upon the information furnished me by the man’s superior officer, 

giving me his opinion of the merits of the appointee. 

_ Q. You want to see the right man fill the right place?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. As a matter of fact, does the commission consult you?—A. We have not had 
any, because the department within the last two or three months has been reclassified, 
and in many cases the grades have been increased, and the salaries have been increased 
80 that no complaints have been lodged with the Civil Service Commission as yet, 
though we have had no promotions, with the exception of the one I spoke of, Mr. 
Pousette, whose salary jumped from $4,500 to $6,000. 

, By Mr. ‘Currie: 

-Q. You have said a lot about the increase in salaries. How much has your salary — 
st been increased by this classificaticn?—A. In the weights and measures eervices 


very considerably. I have not the figures with me. 
Q. Will you bring them?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


_ Q. There is one branch that has not been dealt with by this witness, which comes 
under the Bill. And that is as far as the classification itself is concerned. Do you 
think, (Mr. O’Hara, that the service is overclassified? I do not know if you quite catch 
at I mean.—A. You mean the salaries are too high? 

Re Q.’ No, I am not speaking of salaries. I am speaking rather of positions. Do 
[you think there are too many classes, a great multiplicity of classes, with special 
ames for all these classes?—A. As far as our department is concerned, I do not think 
$0, because it permits a wide range of promotion from one job to another. Of course, 
our department has, for its size, a more complex lot of branches, unrelated to each 
_ other, than any other branch of the service. 

Hon. Mr. Catper: You would not say that if you saw the Interior Department. 


By Mr. Currie: 


_ Q. How many classes have you got?—A. In the Bureau of Statistics, we have 
teen divisions. 

Q. Fifteen divisions?—A. Yes. 

Q. oF many employees ‘—A. Two hundred and Na employees. 


e. These are also kubdinided. that is, they auld Eee stenographers of various 


and book-keepers of various grades and so on. 
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Q. You would have more than fifteen classes?—A. I am speaking of division 
There is the Internal Trade Division, the External Trade Division, the Te 
Division, the Vital Statistics Division, and so on. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. That is, for the classification you would have a great many classes in ‘each 
of these divisions?/—A. Yes, and a great many of these classes would be common to 
every other division. 

@. How many special divisions have you in each one of your depah teat which 
are not on a common horizontal line—how many “sprouts” as it were?—A. I cannot 
tell you. Take the camera man—we also have a grain chemist. : 

Q. And a man known as a developer?—A. Yes. Of course, there would: be a 
great many too. We have a still photographer, and a man who is inspecting grain, — 
and we have the trade commissioners, and the Chinese interpreters—is that the idea 
you want to bring out? ee 

Q. I want the number of the various classes——A. I see. 

Q. There are classes common to all departments, but we want to know all the 
classes in your department.—A. Yes. 


By Dr. Roche: ( 


Q. These divisions are simply a matter of departmental organization?—A. Ye 

Q. The classification does not grade them?—A. No. 

Mr. Kennepy: May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman, of the chairman of the F 
Civil Service Commission, in regard to certain questions arising out of the evidence — 


of Mr. O’Hara ? 
The CHamMan: Are we gene with Mr. O’Hara now? 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Is there any information you can give us, Mr. O’Hara—can you volunteer 
anything before you leave?—A. A. I do not think there is anything. 
The CuairMan: I might ask Dr. Roche if he has any questions to ask? 


Dr. Rocur: No, I have not. 


By Mr. Foran: 


Q. You are not very well acquainted with the procedure under the new provisions 
of the Act at the present time? You say there are practically no promotions mac 
in your department lately? From 1908 to 1918 the system of promotions was, wh 
is now law, that the recommendation is made by the deputy minister, but in 191 
the provision was changed and required the promotions to be made by the commissio 
I do not think you have had any promotions in the Inside ‘Service of your department 
since that time?—A. No. 

Q. So you are not very well Koanines with the procedure, and are not in a 
position to say whether it is satisfactory or not?—A. No. 

(Witness retired.) 


Dr. W. J. Rocwe recalled. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Did the Civil Service Commission ask that the appointment of the Cens 
Commissioners be removed from under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion?—A. Well, Sir George Foster had an interview with the Civil Service Commissio 
and discussed the best method of appointing these enumerators and commissione 
and when he explained to us that it involved an appointment of twelve thousand — 
more census enumerators of a temporary nature, and for a very short time—perha 
a month, the month of June—we came to the conclusion that it was the kind of | 
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ertaking from which we would be glad to be relieved. There were different ways 
nd means discussed at the conference, and the question came up as to how it would 
be to allow members of Parliament on both sides of politics to nominate the commis- 
‘ sioners, and the commissioners themselves to nominate the enumerators, and I 
expressed my views to this effect, that sooner than have an independent commission, 
which was appointed to carry out the policy of non-patronage appointments, linked 
up ‘igs the members of Parliament in making appointments on the patronage prin- 
 eiple, I would prefer to have the whole census staff exempted from the provisions of 
the Civil Service Act, and let the department carry out any procedure it might 
decide on. 

 Q. The suggestion then really came from Sir George Foster in the first place, 
that you should ask for exemption of the census commissioners from your. department ? 
—A. I would not be sure of the suggestion but we did discuss the best methods, but 
I would not be sure that the suggestion emanated from Sir George Foster. 

 Q. You did make that request?—A. I expressed myself as much preferring 
exempting the appointments from under the provisions of the Civil Service Act, rather 
than have anything at all to do with it. 

~ Q. Your commission would have to make a definite recommendation under the 
Act in order to bring that about?—A. We made the recommendation to the Governor 
in Council. 

_ Q. Did you make any suggestions as to ae they should be appointed?—A. No.®% 
'Q. No suggestion that a member of Parliament should make them?—A. Not at 
all. 
—  Q. In view of the fact that the only appointments that had to be made were the 
Census Commissioners themselves, and not the enumerators—which would run into 
thousands of people—but only the Census ‘Commissioners, do you not think your 
commission would have been just as well qualified to make suitable selections as is 
the Government by the means which they have adopted?—A. I must admit that I am 
not acquainted with the method which the Government has adopted. I have only 
eard it stated here. 

Q. That the members of Parliament and the defeated candidates should kee 
he appointments—that ‘is the old patronage system—A. Are the commissioners now 
ppointed by members of ‘Parliament ? 


‘Mr. Currie: By the Government on the recommendation of the members of Parlia- 


* 


Mr. Kennepy: Not the defeated candidates, only the supporters of the Govern-— 
ent. 


Mr. Currie: The enumerators are appointed on the recommendation of the com- 
_ missioners. 


By Mr. Kennedy: : 


- Q. One other question, Doctor: You have pretty extensive facilities for making 
ppointments all over the country? Do you not think that the machinery at your 
ommand would have enabled you to appoint these commissioners, who are compara- 
ely few in number?—A. We could. 

Q. With efficiency?—A. There would have been nothing impracticable about 
ao the commissioners by advertisements, although there was a questicn of 
ay. 

—Q. I will ask you very frankly, was that recommendation to ne Government that 
his: work be taken from you done at the request of the Government, more than as a 
esult of your opinion that it was advisable so to do?—A. No, I can conscientiously 
t was not done at the request of the Government, but it ‘emanated from a con- 
ce with Sir George Foster. 


[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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Q. You yielded to their request?—A. No, they did not make a request, as I reme1 
ber it. 4) 

Q. You realized what you were doing was really a departure from the principle fc 
which the Civil Service ‘Commission was founded, namely the doing away with 
patronage?—A. I do not know how it was to be done, and did not know until I was teld 
here. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. You wanted to be relieved as you had your hands full as it was?—A. That is 
auite true. | 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. At the time of this conference, Doctor, did you discuss the question of appoint- 
ing the commissioners, and letting the commissioners appoint their deputies?—A. 
That point was discussed, and it looked at one time—well, that discussion practically 
included the commissioners and the enumerators and we came to the conclusion that 
it would involve so much trouble and waiting, as there were so many enumerators, and 
it would take up so much time that it would be better to hand over the entire appoint- 
‘ments subject to the head office, and the department should make such arrangements 
as they might see fit. In fact, as a result of this conference, I had an idea that - 
was possible the department might decide to ask the members of Parliament to assist 
them in it. 


® Mr. Tuomrson (Yukon): It is the hour of eleven, and I think we might ge 
through for the day: die 


By Hon, Mr. Calder: 


Q. Mr. Riley referred to the machinery which you had throughout the country. 
What machinery have you in Alberta for making appointments?—A. For the com 
missioners ? a 

Q. For anybody? What staff have you out in Alberta?—A. We have not any staff, 
but we have had to advertise in the Canadian Gazette for the position of commis-_ 
sioners alone. We have representatives in every province who are our presidin 

examiners at the examinations conducted in each province. 
Q. That is for examination purposes?—A. Yes. 

*Q. To preside over examinations?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Do you use those people for making appointments ?—A- We sometimes use 
them for giving early notice to those who have taken the examination. 

Q. Are they on salary?—A. No. Some of them charge certain fees, and some o 
them are giving their services in an honorary capacity. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. ‘Might the commission not as well have availed itself, as well as the members _ 


/ 


ae 


of Parliament regardless of party affiliations, of the right of making these appoint- — 
ments of the commissioners ? 


Mr. Currie: I do not think we ought to load up the record with a lot of irrevelant 
matter. 

Witness: The members of the commission have to be above suspicion of being a 
party to appointments through patronage, and my colleagues were of the opinion that - 
it would be better to allow them to make the appointment. 


By Mr. Kennedy: @ 


Q. You were under no obligation to yield to the Government?—A. Not at all. " 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, May 12, 1921, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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. EVIDENCE AND PROCEEDINGS 
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Minutes. were read and confirmed. 
Messrs. Roche, Scott, and Camsell were in attendance. j 


_ Mr. Scott, Deputy Minister of Indian Affairs, was called, sworn, and examin 
by members of. the Committee. 


Witness retired. 


‘examined by members of the Committee and ‘was augcuaeeedl! 
It being one o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned till 8.30 pm., this dag 3 
8 | i, K. SPINNEY, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, ae 12,1921. 


siding. 


The Cuamrman: Now, gentlemen, we have a quorum, please come to order. Aes 


e 
~My. Dunean C. Scort, sworn. 


By the Chawrman: 


*@./Y ou are Deputy Minister of Indian Affairs?—A. Yes. 

 Q. The object of your being called is to aid the Committee as far as possible in 
reaching conclusions in regard to Bill No. 122, an Act to amend the Civil Service 
t. We would be glad if you would give us your experience in connection with the 
ivil Service management and operations. What number of employees have you in 
your department ‘—A. At headquarters there are about 100 clerks, and the outside 
ervice comprises about 1,000 employees of different character. 

Q. What are their duties, the outside service?—A. Their duties range from those 
f inspectors of Indian Affairs, superintendents of Indian Affairs, Indian agents 
t hemselves, under the Indian agents, clerks, interpreters, farming instructors, team- 
rs, and then a large division of schoo] teachers. ‘Teachers of Indian schools. 

cn Q. You may go on in your own way and give your experience and the Committee 
Il ask you questions probably as you go on.—A. Well, the experience of my depart- 
ent since the appointment of the Civil Service Commission has been rather a happy 
one, I might say. We have co-operated with the Commission in the closest way and 
have obtained good results so far as the employment particularly of our outside 
en is concerned, and there has been a distinct improvement in the character of the 
dian agents appointed, particularly such as the farming instructors. We have 
en enabled to secure nearly always returned men who were qualified for those posi- 
ms, and we expect to find the result in a few years of improved Indian production 
nd an upward trend in the civilization of these people. The Commission has been 
nsiderate i in acknowledging | that we want a special type of man to make a successful 
Indian agent or a supervisor of Indians, and we have been aed considerable lati- 
de in the selection of these people. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


— Q. What do you mean by that?—A. At the same time the positions have been 
adv vertised and filled in the usual routine way. 

_ Q. You say you have been allowed certain latitude in connection with those 
pointments. What do you mean by that, Mr. Scott?—A. Where we have been 
abled to select a man locally and put him into the position, temporaries, the Com- 
ission has been willing to issue a ‘temporary certificate and then the Commission 
éw us to try out these men. At the same time the position must be advertised 
der the regulations of the Commission. 

Q. You are speaking of agents, are you?—A. Principally agents. 

. How many agents have you had appointed in the last few years?—A. In the 
lew. years. 

Q. Yes?—A. I should say from ten to fifteen probably. 
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Q. Give me an example where you put a man in temporarily ?—A. Take Hob 
‘Agency in the northern part of Alberta, we selected a returned soldier by the name 
Kirby. 


Q. You selected him?—A. Yes, we found we had a good man. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Was he in the Civil Service at the time?—A. No, he was not in our service 
He was an outsider. ‘ 


' By Mr. Currie: 
Q. Was he advertised for?—A. No. 
Q. Who gave you the information on that?—A. Our Indian Commissioner at 
Regina, Mr. Graham, is on the lookout for any man and he heard of this man Kirby 
and Kirby came and interviewed Mr. Graham and myself, I Was at Regina last year 
on official business, and Kirby was engaged temporarily there, that is we sent him 
there with the approval of the Commission. j 
Q. Who else recommended him?—A. Nobody else recommended him. I migh 
say I never have had any interference from the members of Parliament or politician: 
generally with reference to any appointments that have been made. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. In that case why did you appoint a man temporarily ?—A. Because we wan 
to have the advantage of trying him out and seeing whether he would really qual 
as an Indian agent. 

Q. Don’t you think that would be a good plan for all departments?—A. I kn 
it would be for my own department. I don’t want to speak of other departments. 

Q. That is you would like to have the privilege of selecting your own men as y 
did in that case, and giving them a try-out?—A. Absolutely yes. 
: Q. That is quite natural?—A. You asked me what I prefer. That is what A oe 
prefer. 

Q. In that case now, you notified the Civil Service Commission of the vacancy . 
Do you think they could fill the vacancy if you asked them? I find that you said “No 
we can select these men better than the Commission ”?—A. We know what is requir 
of them. I would prefer to select the men myself and give them a tryout. T: 
appointment has not been completed. The position has not been advertised. 

Q. How long has he been there?—A. He has been there about six months, becat 
it was in October I was in Regina. I think the position is being advertised now. 

Q. He will likely get the appointment?—A. Well, he has nod satisfactory. 

' Q. He will likely get it?-A. I presume so. I hope so. : 

Q. What is the use of advertising ?—A. That is the law. The position should 
advertised. 

Q. You have selected the type of man you want?—A. Well, with the concuneal 
of the Commission. We immediately reported, of course, the vacancy and we did x not 
take the man on without the consent of the Civil Service Commission. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. You can only take him on for thirty days?—A. The Commission may iss 
a six months temporary ae z 


By Mr. Cone. 
Q. You find that system working out to your advantage, better than to advert: 
and let them put somebody haphazardly in there7—A. We have advertised the 
tion from the start, that is, from the inception of filling the vacancy the position 
been advertised, but those positions im the West where Indian agents have to Dt 
intend Indians, they are of great importance. 
{Mr. D. C. Scott.] : 
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a By| aoe Mr. Cibier: 

ey. What. do you mean by getting the right man ’—A. Getting a man whose 
di spo ‘ie temperament and previous experience all converged towards making a 
successful Indian agent. 


x By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. Character?—A. Yes. 


Bo Hon. Mr. Calder: e 


Q. Who is the best judge of that?7—A. We are the best judge about the experience 
the men, that is to say the man must prove his own usefulness. 
Q. Do you think you can judge that better than the Commission or any board 

at might be set Pia They must receive their information from us from the 
tual results of this man’s superintendence and administration. 

Q. That would not apply to a bookkeeper on the resprve ¢—A. The bookkeeper’s | 
positions are not so important of course, but in connection with all those positions 
have a probationary period of six months and we have a further probationary: 
od of another six months. 

_ Q. Does that cover book-keepers, clerks, farming instructors, and so on?—A. 

think so. , ; 


Hon. Mr. Rocun: All the pe aneNt appointments are probationary in this ease. 


‘Wirness: Yes. So we have a right to report such and such man is inefticient 
we want to get rid of him: 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: / 
f£ 


7 Q. In so far as the Indian Agents are concerned, you think the questions 4 
rsonal qualities and character enter into it to such an extent that you would prefer 
hoose the man yourself, is that what you mean?—A. Yes, I think that {4s the 
ost valuable as we have that the man selected shall be the best man for. 
the position. 

a oe That would not apply to the clerical staff also?—A. Yes. 


‘ig By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Teachers?—A. They have to have their certificates, but it does not ‘enter 
to the equation so much in connection with school teachers. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. A teacher may have a certificate and be qualified to teach in an ordinary 
ol where the children were English-speaking or French-speaking. Would you 
t a teacher into an ordinary school?—A. We have to select them by their provincial 
fications and it depends on their adaptability to the position. 

. Do you take any notice of their special qualifications for that work?—A. After 
appointment it becomes apparent whether they will make a success as Indian 
eens OF Wot. 

You said your present Peau was a more happy one than it was before? 
© you mean by that?—A. I mean that under the political system we did not 
get the best men for our work. We did in some cases, and members of 
lent were really observant of the special qualities required for Indian agents 
ir positions, but not always did we get the best men for those positions, and 
i was difficult to get rid of them. 

Are you Coe a better class of men now than formerly ¢—A. 1 think so. 


[MreDaiG: Scott] 
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Q. If you had an absolutely free hand yourself with your officers in the selectio 
of these agents for the appointment of these men would you get along as well? 
I think so, yes. Probably just as well; but I would like of course the power of di 
missal too. 

Q. You have that now?—A. Well, no, I am not certain about that. I don’ 
think we have the power. : 

Q. There is no question about fini aeen, We have the power of dismissal? — 

Q. Sure. You can fire anybody in your department?—A. Can I fire an India : 
Agent without an Order ¥n Council? 

Q. Not without an Order in Council, but I mean the Civil Service Commanaan , 
has nothing to do with dismissals——A. Yes, but f have not got the power as dep 
minister to fire an Indian Agent. 

Q. By Order in Council?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would rest with yourself, your minister and the Government?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You think that right. It is important T suppose?—A. Yes. 
Q. Section 3 of this Act would give you that power which Mr. Calder has refer 
to to make your own Selection—A. For certain classes of offices. It wonlds give methe 
power for certain classes of officers. 
Q. Of course the idea of the service, here—there is no intention to ‘fnhal 
with that?—A. No, but it would not include the position of Indian Agent or Ind 
farm instructors, I take it. 
Q. I think it should include that, because I think when we come to dise 
that we should know what change should be made? 
Q. About the grading and advancing of positions and so on, how does that wo 
out? - Woulc4you please tell the Committee how it has been working out since it ¢a 
into foree?—A. I think it has been working out fairly well. I think that the C 
mission has been a trifle exacting with reference to regulations regarding trans 
from one position to another. 
Q. That is the promotion grading?—A, No, I am speaking of transfers fr 
one agency to another. The Commission as I understand it, if there is a vaca 
in a clerkship where the department cannot promote an Indian farm instructor t 
clerkship, or cannot transfer one clerk from one agency to another agency, or talk 
an agency where a position is vacant owing to death or resignations, the departm 
cannot immediately promote a clerk who is serving at that agency, and who ee th 
has the proper qualifications for an agent, we cannot put him into that pos 
immediately. I think the Commission requires us to advertise amongst all the: clerks 
in the province or in the (West; that is all clerks who would be eligible tec this 
motion. 
Q. Then what happens after that? Who makes that selection when eh put 
their applications? ‘Suppose you get ten or fifteen applications*—A. We grad 
applicants. Of course we are enabled to grade the applicant, who is the local m 
we are enabled to grade him and he will probably get the position: oe 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


of all ve men and then he is Spied to grade the : 
Q. Do you have all those men and then they are all graded by your ¢ 
officers ?—A.. Yes. 
Q. Do they come to you for approval?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then you. send it to the Commission?—A. Yes. 
(Mr. D. C. Scott.] 
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a “And the man who gets the highest grading according to your aaa secures 
the position?—A. Yes. 
AG) You virtually make the appointment yourself?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. If you have the appointing power as laid down in section 3 it would work 
it exactly the same?—A. I think so. 

Q. And more promptly because you would not have to go through the rigmarole. 
‘he Commission has usually to concur in the promotions. They have no machinery 
9 go outside of your department?—A. They have machinery but they, have not 
pplied it. I suppose the Commission could actually send a man to sit on the cases. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Would that man have the knowledge your chief officers have?—A. I don’t 
ok he would. 
Me Oy Why not make the appointment yourself and save all this time?—A. I 


romotions and get the best men into the various positions. 
Q. What is the value of having the Commission if you do that?—A. It is just 
: ort of a vise. It is in the same position as a court to which you could submit these 


) proper men are not getting the positions, I suppose it might be said you have 
Commission there as a final adjudicator. 

Q. Hiave you any day labourers appointed?—A. No, we have no day labourers. 
ur lowest type of labourer is engaged by the month. 

Q. What type would he be?—A. Just an ordinary type, a man to look after 
orses and ploughs. 

_ Q. How are they appointed?—A. By the Commission. 

_ Q. Are they really appointed by the (Commission?—A. Well, of course, we get 
he Commission’s final approval. 

 Q. You get that final approval?—A. Yes. 

Q. How is the appointment actually made?—A. Of necessity it must be made 


an we delay in getting a man for the spring work? Spring has been passed and no 
ghing done and none of the work performed. ; 

Q. Who is your own man on the spot?—A. The Indian Agent. 

_ Q. He has authority to go out and get them?—A. Yes. 
 Q. So as a matter of fact, you appoint those day labourers?—A. Yes. 
— Q. Does that. apply to teamsters as well?—A. Yes, people of that class. 
Q. Your agent actually selects the men and finally it reaches the Commission 
d the Commission without any question puts their stamp of approval on it?— 
‘That I think has been our experience. 
Qs Why should you be bothered writing to the Commission about a case of that 
2 Why should you not simply appoint a man and be through with it?—A. I 
hink that would work all right, but of! course the purpose of the Act was to take 
se appointments out of political hands, was it not? 

nO. If your agent had the appointment of that man?—A. If he had absolutely 
appointment, which I could approve, of course the same result would be met 


Aad you would cut out all this intermediary work?—A. But we would have 
be assured of that in some way— 

Q. You have been in the department how long?—A. About forty years. 

t (Mr. D.;C. Scott2 


ngs and if there is any evidence of course that an injustice is being done, or that. 


ould be satisfied to do that, because I might say we are all anxious to make fair | 


the men in the locality. We want a man, for instance, for the spring work. How 
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i ‘ ‘ ¢ 
Q. Have you had much political interference in so far as the appointmen 
these teamsters and day labourers and so on are concerned?—A. No, but in # 
old days if I wanted men I would wire the member for the constituency. I wou 
apply at once to the member for the constituency. 
@. If instead now your agent advised you he wanted a man for a certain purpo: 
and you thought it was advisable he should get one, why not simply wire him and tel 
him to get his man?—A. That is practically what we do now. We have to do it. 
Q. If the law were so arranged as to not have the Civil Service Commission de 
with these lower appointments’—A. I approve of that. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You approve of this first section about first aid, manual labour, sani so forth 
—A. Yes. 
Q. You approve of that?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Take in your inside service here, have you any technical men at all. Im 
scientific men?—A. No, not scientific men. JI have a couple of architects and 
engineer. 4 oa 

Q. What sort of an engineer ?—A. Civil engineer. His duty is to build bridge 
and construct roads and do work of that character. 

Q. Take those two. You have two professional men who might possibly com 
under that section (c)—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be advisable that those men should be appointed dir 
or appointed after competition?—A. Well, I approve of the principle of appoint 
those men directly by the department. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because I think we can get better men. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You can lay your hands on the best men?—A. Yes, we know where to get 
pest men and we would appoint them. ' 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Then you would eliminate competition, which is at the very basis of the C 
Service Act?—A. For the technical officers and the heads of branches would you 
that ? ’ 

Q. What is you main reason for saying you would rather appoint direct you 
technical officers, and we will keep in mind only your architect or the engineer a 
your heads of branches?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why ?—A. Well, I don’t think the salaries are high enough, for instance, 
get a fair competition. JI don’t think we are offering enough for those positions. 
Q. Why would you rather appoint them direct outside the question of salary 
A. It seems to me we would get better men and get a better result. I don’t th 
competition enters really into those positions at all. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. As it stands now?—A. No. 
Q. If you have real competition the man that would be the best would wan 
much money?—A. Yes, these men have to be sought out. 4 ae 
Q. And you have to get the best men you can for the money? A competi 
test such as you state would not be to your advantage?—A. No. ai 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Name one of your branches over there 1A. The ‘Aschtant Deputy Minister 
the department I think should be appointed. 

Q. Who is your Assistant Deputy Minister now?—A. Mr. Maclean. 

PMir DG. Scotal 
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Supposing he resigned to-morrow do you consider it would be advisable to 

hat position open to competition?—A. We might get results from that but I 

yu be better satisfied to make the selection myself. 

} Q. Would that be because you think you have a better knowledge of what work that 

an has to do than anybody else and that you would be better able to size up the 

an’s qualities to carry on the work?—A. That is practically it. 

___-Q. That is, through the competitive system you might not succeed in getting the 
best man qualified for that work—A. No, he would have the probationary period in 

which he would have a test of his qualifications. 

: QI actual practice, what is the ae of that eros ee Once a 


Q. What class of men?—A. In the farm instructors, except essentials. 
Q. But if a man were appointed over there as your Assistant Deputy as a result 
ca of competition and he stayed on the job six months and he was not entirely satisfactory, 
would you not be inclined to think he would stay right there?—A. Well, I don’t know. 
I think I would make a protest myself against his final employment if I found him 
inadequate for the job. I would have to do so. 
Q. In so far as your technical men are concerned, you have two of them there and 
so in so far as the branches are concerned. In your opinion, would you think if those 
appointments were left with you, left with the department, ‘that you would succeed in 
getting better men?—A. Yes. 
y Q. Now as regards promotions in your ae ea at the present time promotions 
are under the control of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. - 
—_ Q. We will take any one of your branches. Take an accounting branch. Your 
chief accountant resigns or dies. Somebody must fill the position. Under the present 
w and regulations that promotion is made by the Civil Service Commission. Do 
u agree with that principle?—A. I prefer to make’ the appointment myeelf. 
Q. For the same reason??—A. For the same reason—I think the promotions and 
transfers in the department ought to be left to the department, ought to be left to 
the deputy minister. That is both inside and outside service. 
~ Q. Do you think the Governor in Council should have anything to do with it? 
A. It would perhaps make it more binding or more formal if the Governor in 
ouncil ratified the promotion. 
i -Q. Do you think we should arrange our law so as to give ihe deputy minister full 
power to make those appointments without referring to the Governor in Council?— 
. 1 think it would conduce to the better discipline in the service, throughout the 
service. 
Q. MIn those cases then you think our law should be amended so as to take from 
e Commission the power they have in these regards, first, as to manual labourers, 
a second as to your agents, third as to your technical men, and fourth the head of 
your branches, and place all those various positions directly under the deputy minister? 
. Yes, that is my opinion. My opinion in other words is that the chief func- 
ning of the Commissioners should be the appointment of the officers and that 
r that the administration of the clerical and other service of the department 
h uld be in the hands of the department. Of course, that ‘se my personal view. I 
have always held that. 


- By Mr. Currie: | 

. That strengthens the discipline?—A. That strengthens the discipline of the 
tment, and it removes from the Commission a great deal of the work that might 
nsidered unnecessary, that is, the granting of leave and special leave and the 
ory increases. At present now when I recommend a statutory increase I 
mmend it on a form. I send it in duplicate. It comes to the Commission and 


opy €omes back to me vised by the Commission. 
’ [Mr-Ds C2 Scott) 


as 
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By Hon. Mr. Gilder: 


Q. If you make a recommendation for an increase in salary fips one of. you 
officers, is it ever turned down by the Commission?—A. It has not been yet. 

Q. Would it likely be2—A. I don’t know, I am not sure. 

Q. On what grounds can you conceive it would be?—A. Well, unless there 
some glaring case of favouritism on my part that might be known to the Commi 
sion, but I don’t know how it could be because I, must certify that the clerk 18 worth 
and has increased his usefulness. 

Q. How could the Commission ever learn that there was gross favouritism 01 
your part ¢—A. TI don’t see for whaf particular reason they would turn the statut 
increase down. ; 

Q. In other words you think that in so far as annual increases to be paid to t 
civil servants in your department, that that is a matter that should rest with yourself 
—A. Yes, leave and statutory increase. I am entirely in favour of the Civil Servie 
Commission making the appointment in the first place with those reservations — 
have made. I believe it has really led to great improvement in the service. 


By Mr. Currie: } 
Q. You mean the inside appointments here?—A. Yes, and the outside serv 


7 


too. 
Q. Outside of those men you have mentioned?—A. Yes, in comparison ve 
old system. ; 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. The real essence of your belief in the Commission les in the belief wal t 
has eliminated political patronage. That is the virtue of it.—A. That is the virtue 
of it, undoubtedly. a 

Q. That is about the only virtue?—A. That and other virtues. 

Q. Following this course, there is no doubt about that, but I think that is 
prime virtue. So that any departure would be logically to go back into troub 

-again?—A. Certainly, we don’t want to go back into trouble again. That is wha 
emphasized. If this power is to be placed i in any other place than the Civil Serr 
Commission it must be safeguarded in the same way. 


Peaiiead you want to know just how precisely the wants are going ta be ie so 
as political interference is conzerned?—A. Yes, unless we are protected in that Ww 
I would not want them removed without any fixity of responsibility. 


By Mr. Currie: 


so far as my department is concerned, but I might say since the law is in force 
have had no recommendation from politicians with reference to promotions. 


By hon. Mr. Calder: 


ment ae any official 2—_A. Not one. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You got no letters from any member?—A. No. | : 
Q. So they behaved themselves pretty well?—A. Yes, very well indeed. 


By hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. You say you have about 1,500 employees all told?—A. Not quite that maz 
1,100 or 1,200. : 
Q. Do you have to carry on a very voluminous correspondence with the Civ 
Service Commission?—A. Yes, it is somewhat burdensome. 
[Mr. D. C. Scott.] 
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a that is in connection with your appointments, paterd, increases of salary 
dso on?—A. Yes. 
Q. And leaves of absence and all the various regulations they have? It is a 
tty heavy correspondence?—A. It is certainly. 
een Have you had to increase your staff very much ?—A. No. I have not increased 


* Q. Have the balance of your staff to put in more hours? That would seem to 
indicate that if you carry on a very voluminous correspondence your staff is over- 
aded and you may have to reduce some of them?—A. The department is very econo- 
Bey manned now. 

- Q. Take the question of increase in salaries and ena alone and other ques- 
ons of that kind, you have to correspond with the Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose in some cases there would be a thousand letters pass between 
you and the Civil Service Commission?—A. There has been a voluminous correspon- 
dence and it has been very heavy and I sign'every letter. I am not allowing any 
- other officers to deal with this promotion or routine work. | I sign all the letters 
yself. 

 Q. From your knowledge of the administration of pale business, your know- 
ledge of your own department, you can form a pretty good judgment as to what that 
ould mean throughout the entire service where we have somewhere about 25,000 
mployees?—A. Yes, it must be very heavy. 


ne 
By Mr. Currie: 


QQ. How many letters do you get from the Commission? There is the leave, 
granting of leave. I suppose a thousand letters detailing something in connection 


sion in the way of forms. 

-Q. So that this 25,000 of a service will run up to about a million letters a year? 

ari That refers to other departments. I don’t know anything about that. But still 

the correspondence has been handled without a very large increase in the staff and 

by competent people that I have there, and I have given it my personal supervision. 
lave no complaint to make about that. I am trying to work the Act. 

_ Q. How many employees have you in your department in the Civil Service, Mr. 

‘Roche. 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: The major portion of them are temporaries. We have in the 

neighbourhood of 200 employees, that is including temporary and permanent. 

Q. That has increased over the number you had prior to the Act coming into 
orce? How many had you previously? 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: It was confined to the inside service before. Then we had less 

than twenty. _ 

‘ Q. If the Civil Service Commission has found it necessary under the Act to 

increase their staff from 20 to 200, there must be a corresponding increase in the 

departments to take care of all that business?—A. In the other departments. 

Q. Yes?—_A. Oh, yes. 

Q. If they found it necessary to add 180 it would mean a corresponding increase 

utside the Commission; the operation of this law has added 360 to the service?—A. I 

ould not say that. 

any No?—A. And it takes quite a lot of inducement to get me to add a clerk to 

ervice. I think one of the courses of the service is the ease with which positions 


point some other man. That is the whole curse of the service. 
: [Mr. D. C. Scott.] 


with the. staff 2_A. Every day I think I must get ten or twelve letters from the Com- 


Q. How about the appointments in Ottawa, the inside service. Wh 
of people get into your department here, say from Toronto, Brantford, 
Edmonton ?—A. A very small percentage. We have had a few outsiders. Sai 

Q. How do you ever manage to get them?—A. The Civil ieee Commissi 
sends them to us. 

Q. They are generally returned soldiers’—A. I have a few afisk soldiers i ' 
the office. 

Q. Reverting to returned scldiers, how many returned boiciend had the Com 
sion to send you as compared with civilians?—A. I could not say that because the 
have filled the positions of stenographers and extra clerks. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: , 


Q. Do you find any trouble over your classification?—A. There are cert 
glaring outstanding cases that I think were classified too low. ! 
Q. Would you like to have a whack at that classification yourself?—A. I 
fairly well satisfied with the classification with the exception of two or three Honey 
that I think, are unclassified. : 
Q. It is rather an objection in regard to salaries fixed?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is your classification too fine? Have you too many classes and all Hee sor 
of thing?—A. Not exactly that, because our work was so peculiar, because we 
to really indicate the classifications ourselves, that is, the classes into which thos 
people should go; that is the Indian agents. In the first place inspectors, then In 
agents, as you went down the grade they were all fairly well defined. There wa 
_ very little hair-splitting in our department. 
Q. Do you think the Governor in Council should have power to revise that else 
fication so far as your department is concerned?—A. Well, he would not have v 
much to do. 


By Mr. Currie: ; ‘ ; 


Q. You have not got very many special cases. You know in some départment 
they try to get special salary and that forms a special class. I understand in a cert 
department they have a man studying the Einstein theory of relativity ?—A. We 
nothing to do yet with the Einstein theory. : 

Q. You said something about the patronage system. You were recommen 
under that system?—A. Yes. OG 

Q. Who appointed you to that position?—~—A. I think it was Sir John Macdon: 
when I was a youth. It is an outstanding case in which patronage has been succes 

cattll. . 

Q. Do you know of several instances in the service in your department dow 
there that are sufferers from being appointed ?—A. My assistant deputy was appointe 
by Alexander Mackenzie. 

Q. And did that old stonecutter exercise good judemen te Yes, he. was 

good man too. 

Q. Come along the line now.—A. “We know there were some exealiean appoit t 
ments, of course, under the political system and some bad appointments. The wi 
feature of that was that we could not get rid of the men that were appointed i in 
way. The power that appointed them kept them ‘there. 


By Mr. Griesbach: | Ber’ 


Q. Unless the government changed?—A. Yes, and of course when the Governm 
changed the man’s politics might have changed. % 


By Mr. Currie: 


ment des that system?—A. No. 
[Mr. D. C. Scott.] 
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Poa 
oe g an idan agent started to’ ae up and get drunk, would he not 


lecapitated at once?—A. No, not at once. We would just give him lots of rope, 
ve him a chance to improve. 

: Q You eannot do that now. You exercise no power to dismiss now?—A. We 
ercise power to dismiss now, oh, yes. We have the probationary system, but there 
not the same inducement to keep the men in office, that is to say the political 
uence being eliminated the Governor in Council is not going to exercise it; at 
least I don’t imagine he is going to exercise it. I think if I was to report to my 
ister to-morrow that such and such a man is drunk and incompetent he would 
mediately fire him. There is no question about it. 


Re. By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Would he not inquire as to what his politics were first, before he would to 
at?—A. I don’t know what he would do. 

ie); Do you think ministers are different to-day from what ee were fifteen years 
o2—A. If he felt he had no political responsibility for the appointment, I don’t 
think he would extend it over the dismissal. That is only my opinion. It is not 
worth very much. 


By Mr. Euler: 


- Q. You have mentioned certain classes of officers in your department whose 
ypointment you would like to see taken out of the hands of the Commission. You 
ialified this statement by saying that if that were done the appointment would have 
be safeguarded in some way from the abuses that existed prior to 1918. If this 
esent Bill passes does this Bill provide for those safeguards you have in mind?— 
I don’t think it does. 

_ Q. So if this Bill passes the abuses of the whole system may possibly come back 
ain, in so far 4 tos appointments you have mentionied are concerned.—A. There 
: danger ther oa one reason which leads me to think that those lower positions 
in he service ought to be appointed, is the loss of time that ensues. If I want a man 
Pa lower position, a constable or a labourer, I want him right away. 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. Tf you thought under the old system an appointment under the patronage 
system was given to an incompetent person, would you make an effort to get rid of | 
him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you find any opposition. on the part of the member who recommended 
th man to prevent you from doing so?—A. Not in the last extreme, but that man 
Id have all the advantages that might be accorded to his position. He would not 
dismissed as a matter of course. It would be a matter of debate, and he would be 
m every opportunity to improve. 

Q. There is no member of Parliament who would compel you to keep on these 


pie, Mr. Currie: i 


fa Is he not given the same Sinisa d now to reform. I mean a fellow got 
a drunk; you would not fire him?—A. Yes. I think if an Indian agent got drunk 
ould be the end of him. 

What about the second rating. Take a man that went off on a holiday to 
What would you do with him?—A. We would fire him. We have not had any 


i By the Chairman: 


by ; [Mr. D. C. Scott.] 
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By Mr. Currie: 
Q. About the returned soldier? You have to deal with a number of cases I s 
pose of that kind?—A. Yes. 
Q. What do you think about a returned soldier being on the Commission? Ther 
is a complaint made that there is no returned soldier on the Commission to look 
after them there?—A. The Commission is guided by the law, which is explicit L 
the matter and there is always a returned soldier a member of the Board. I don’t 
think it is necessary to have a returned soldier on the Commission. 
Q. In the choosing of appointees, don’t you think a returned soldier would be 
benefit to his fellow appointees if he were on that Board’—A. As I say there is alway 
a returned soldier a member of the Board. These men look after the interests of th 
returned soldier there particularly, I assure you. 


’ By Hon. Mr. Calder: ; Mi 

Q. Have you had any chief officer appointed recently, any important office 
appointed ?—A. No, we are just on the verge of advertising for an important officer. — 
Q. But you have not had one as yet?—A. No. ea 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. How long have you been under this regime? Were you classified right awa, 
—A. It took the usual time. We had to wait with the others and take our turn, 
Q. How long is it since you are completely classified?—A. I think about six 


} Q. Is the general effect of this re-classification to reduce salaries in your depa 
ment?—A. No, I think there has been an upward tendency. ‘ 
Q. What per cent?—A. I did not work it out in percentages. 
Q. That is the public purse. You had to be increased as a result of all 
re-classification to what extent? Slay 10 or 15 per cent ?—A. I would say 10 per ce 
were properly increased, because our staff was in some respects ridiculously under- 
paid. Consider paying an Indian agent in British Columbia $1,300 a year, 1a 
was what we were paying before the re-classification. 
Q. What does he get now?—A., I think $1,900. 
Q. What does he get in addition to that?—A. Some get a free house and allow: 
ance in addition to that. 
Q. Do they get the produce of the farm?—A. No, they can get the produce them- 
selves. There is the land for it. 
Q. Is the land provided?—A. No, not antics nical 


it § 
i 


By Mr. Griesbach: — 
Q. Does he get rations?—A. No, not in British Columbia. 


haps as th ue in the Northwest; a mean remote from civilization and we nevi 
had the ration system in British Columbia. It was never established there and » 
don’t want to establish it now. 


{a 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. Have you had any interference with the so-called unions in the yee: in your 
so-called promotions?—A. No. , 
Q. Have they made any representations to the Civil'Service Commission of 
kind2—A. No. They just had the general literature expressing their opinions, 
they have not attempted to influence the heads of the department. ; 
Q. They have not tried to intimidate the department at all?—A. No. All 1s Ww: 

to say was, we have had close co-operation between the Commission and the depar 
ment. We have endeavoured to do everything to apy out the Act and we have be 
[Mr. D. C. Scott.] 
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et by the Commission in a very , friendly spirit and the result has been an improve- 
‘ment in our service. I wish to say that, and there is no intention on my part of 
x¢ ommending that we should in any way go back to what is called political patronage. 
ae Q. You don’t want the Commission dismissed ?—A. No; certainly not. I want 

the Commission improved, and all these recommendations of mine I consider are in 
line of actual improvement and in the interest of ithe Commission as well as the 
department; that is to say, if the Commission had this power of appointment and 
had no power to interfere in the internal administration of the department after a 
man is appointed. I think it would be a great benefit all round. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You would be relieved of a lot of work?—A. We would be relieved of a lot 
of work, because I give a statutory increase. If my minister wishes to sanction that, 
well and good, but I don’t think the certainty of doing justice or injustice is heightened 
or diminished by getting the Commission to vise that and the same way with leave 
and all the administration of the department. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You have read this Bill? Is there anything that you can see that is objec- 
ionable of that? It is really: in line with what you suggested—A. Hardly that 
ecause I said we must have some protection. If the Parliament of Canada wishes 
o pass that Bill and go back to the system that would follow that, of course I have 
othing to say. I would administer the Bill. 

Q. How would you take the suggestion of sending some of the suggested amend- 
ments to the Bill. Put them in writing?—A. I would have to get the suggestions of 
my law officers because I would not be competent to do it. 

Q. I guess that will do, Mr. Chairman. 
 .The Cuatrman: Now, Dr. Roche, have you any questions to ask? 
: { 

By Hon. Mr. Roche: es 
 -Q. In regard to temporary appointment to those positions you spoke about in 
the field: when you requisition the Civil Service Commission to the effect that there 
is a vacancy and you would like the vacancy filled under the Act and Regulations, 
ou have the power now of getting a competent temporary employee/—A. Yes, for 
one month, and for an additional month, and then the Commission may issue a tem- 
orary certificate, I think. 


~*~ By Mr. Currie: 

Q. In any emergency’ case you can put on any employees for thirty days without 
_ certificate?—A. Yes. 
ne, Q. But you must communicate first’ to the Commission?—A. No, not in connec- 


ion with those temporary appointments. 
} \ 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 

 Q. If it is over thirty days you communicate with the Commission. Then the 
Commission under the law and regulations is entitled to issue a temporary certificate 
or six months?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which if it is necessary in the public interest may be extended for another 
ix months?—A. Yes. 

_.Q. So that if you ask originally to have this position filled permanently and it 
A say, two or three months to get a good Sages man, you would: rather have 


b g injured by reason of the fact you already have a permanent man?—A. No! 
we have taken care to select a temporary man before we put him in there. That 
(Mr. D.C. Seott.] 
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is what I thought to make clear, not that I advance that as any argument agains 
Commission. I don’t want that understood at all. That is a sort of criticism 
not proof. 
Q. You mentioned one agent, Hobema, that you put on temporarily ?—A. Yeu 
Q. The certificate was issued for six months by the Commission?—A. Yes. - 
Q. In the meantime you had requisitioned for that position to be made perman- 
ent. It 1 now being advertised?—A. I believe so. It has been or will be. : 
Q. When the time will expire for receiving applications you will be requested | 
to either come yourself or to be represented at the Commission?—A. Yes. 
Q. For the purpose of making a selection from those who have wee 
A. Yes. ; 
Q. And the Commission will have to be convinced that the man who is tem 
porarily on the job is the best man before they will appoint him permanently 2—A. Yes. 
and of course our six months and our year’s experience is the most valuable ind 
as to whether the man is or is not a proper man to be employed. 
Q. Supposing that man had been on the job temporarily and we summoned you — 
to appear before the Board to consider applications on their merits for a permanen 
appointment and we grade such and such a man; John Smith is the best applica 
He is put on the job. ‘You have then under the Act the power to dismiss that ma 
within a period of six months if his services are not satisfactory ?—A. Yes. 
Q. So then you have the power of trying him out?—A. Yes. ‘ 
Q. After he is permanent ?—A. Yes. 
‘Q. If you are not convinced at the end of six months whether he is going ‘to 
make good or not you have the privilege of asking for the extension of another s 
months?—A. Yes. ‘i 


Mr. THompson (Yukon): That is a year altogether. 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: Yes. So we have the option under the Act of having that 
probationary period extended a year before asking us to make that permanent certi- 
ficate. 

By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. On that point, so we can clear iEnin if you are going to branch off on another 
question: there is a good deal of talk, Mr. [Scott, in Government circles here, in t ‘ 
case that is described by the Doctor, you might as well have no competition at all. 
Why advertise for other people to.send in applications? You have gone out and 
selected the best man you could according to your knowledge of the whole situation, 
and according to the knowledge and qualifications of this man. You put him i in on 
probation for the approval of the Commission for six months, and then you go to 
work and ask other fellows to send in applications for that. job. The statement 
that is made repeatedly in and out of Parliament is that that should not be don 
because that man has that job cinched and he is going to get it. It is only amon 
flage asking other people to send in applications——A. There is that argument. It 
is conceivable however that even a better man might apply. I don’t think it is incon- — 
ceivable that a better man might not apply. a 

Q. What sort of a man would that be, a man whose qualifications you didn’t 5 
know anything about? Here is another man who has been on the job for six mont. 
and he has all the training and he is the man you have selected. iThat is one of t 
main criticisms about the Commission and_its working of this law, that is, that m 
come in temporarily and the job is cinched for them and that all these advertis 
ments are merely camouflage. What have you to say to that? ' 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: In your department, Mr. Stead, the publicity agent, we vobie 
to pass upon him until the position was advertised and he finally did win out. 

Hon. Mr. Carper: We were just on the change. - Mr. Scott has given us the s 
evidence that in so far as keymen are in charge of branches in your departm 

[Mr. D. C. Scott.] 
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ave to 


4 ee: 
h go out and seek these men carefully; those are the men who are going to 
sponsible for the administration of public business and I doubt very much the 
ability of putting those appointments up for competition. Now Mr. Cory 
h myself searched the whole of Canada to get'a man with the qualifications we 
ught would fill that position. We were weeks at it trying to get the right kind 
aman. I say that appointment was made just on your undertaking the work. We 
tarted to make our inquiries before you had this work on your hands, if I am not 
nistaken. 


Hon. Mr. Rocns: That is the ease that Mr. Hocken referred to originally, and 
Mr. Maclean defended the Commission against. 
Mr. Currie: You are giving this Committee the impression that Mr. Calder had 
een interfering with the appointment. 
Hon. Mr. Caper: This was early when the Commission has started its work. I 
ad made my inquiries together with Mr. Cory and I saw a good many people. 
_ Mr. Currm: We have had a good many people in here who have told us that 
ther minister or member have interfered with the appointment and I don’t think 
t is very well to bring up a case of this kind. 
Hon. Mr. Caper: I don’t object in the slightest. 
_Mr. Currte: I don’t think it is fair. 
_ Hon. Mr. Rocur: The temporary appointments are only made for our own protec- 
‘tion. That is something we have been trying to insist upon: 
Hon. Mr. Catper: I am not personally objecting to what was done in this case 
ere if under-your law and regulations you could work these things out so that this 
nan who was selected by Mr. Scott would get that job without in a sense, shall I 
, deceiving other people. Deception is probably too strong a word. It is not that. 
ou are simply carrying out the law but in the meantime the department has put 
an in there and I can quite conceive their desire to try him out. But on the other 
hand that man who has gone in and spent the time has a cinch on the job, which 
he others have not. 
Hon, Mr. Rocue: Not always. 
a Hon. Mr. Catper: I can quite conceive where there may be persons 
Hon. Mr. Rocur: We informed the department that by putting a man on tem- 
arily, his experience on that job is not going to be taken into consideration in 
aking the appointment. 
‘Mr. Curr: In how many cases? 
Hon. Mr. Rocus: In every instance we insist. 
Mr. Currm: How many cases can you show this Committee? In how many cases 


shave you gone beyond and taken another one outside the one who has had the 
Ce f : 


hat 


} 


nporary appointment? 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: I don’t know how many cases but we have had it. 
Mr. Curr: How many? 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: I particularly remember one case where the member for King- 
ton protested strongly because we did not keep the man who had been put on 
emporarily. We said he was not giving satisfaction. He said: “What is the use 
utting your man on when he has been giving satisfaction?’ The Commission 
e came in for condemnation by a member of Parliament for doing the very thing 
Calder said was not right. He was put on by the local authorities. 

r. Currie: In what percentage of cases have you gone where you have had a 
on temporarily and the right man was tried and the deputy minister said he 
all the recommendations? In how many cases out of the total have you passed 


men chosen and taken people answering so-called advertisements? 
A [Mr. D. C. Scott.] 
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his: Fae a was a eae better man. 


Mr. Currm: How many times have you passed over on the whole? Can von u brin 
those figures to the Committee on some cases? 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: I can get them, yes. 
Mr. Currie: You will bring the number of appointments and the men who h 
the appointments with the approval and recommendation of the Minister, who < 
passed over and somebody as a result of the so-called advertisement was given th 
position. 1 f j 
ee Mr. Carper: That is in the entire service? 
r. Currie: Let us take one department. How many cases would come under 
that ease * 
Hon. Mr. Rocur: I don’t know how long it would take. =~ 
Hon. Mr. Carper: It would take a long time to go through the entire service f 
the Jast few years. 


: impossible me me to Sater my department— 
Hon. Mr. Cauprer: How would it do to get two departments ? 
‘Mr. Currm: All right; you name the departments. ‘9 
Hon. Mr. Catper: Take the Interior Department and the Agricultural Depa 
ment. 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: The point I wish to emphasize | is that the department in 
putting men on temporarily does not consider the experience gained by a man in th 
temporary position. 
Mr. Grizspach: Why should not the man profit by his‘ experience? 
Witness: He has profited by the chance he had to prove he had a capacity. 
Hon. Mr. Rocne: His qualifications will be compared with his opponen 
qualifications minus the six months he had on the job. “ 
Mr. Kennepy: Do you think it is necessary to go beyond the head of the depart: - 
ment? For instance, Mr. Scott selects a man temporarily for that position. 
Mr. Calder stated, in the naturé of things the time will come for a permanent appoin' 
ment. In almost every case the gentleman selected by the head of the departm 
gets the appointment. I think it must be admitted that other appliéants, to say the 
least, are handicapped in applying for the position. Do you thing it is really, necessary 
to go beyond the head of the department? You say in practically every case you to 
his recommendation. is ae 
Hon. Mr. Rocne: Mr. Johnston does go beyond that. It goes back to the form 
method of employment before this Act came into force. Now Mr. Scott admits t 
former method of application was through the members of Parliament. 
Mr. Kennepy: If it were confined to the head of the department to make that 
appointment without any political interference, would not that cover the same a q 
Hon. Mr. CaLDer: Do you mean the deputy head or the head? 
Mr. Kennedy: The deputy head would make the recommendation, Tf suppo 
The Governor in Council may not confirm it. 
Hoon. Mr. Catper: Would that make it obligatory on the Governor in Coune 
to confirm any recommendations? 
Mr. Kennepy: As far as I am personally concerned I am satisfied myself I thu 
we would get more efficient men by leaving it to the deputy heads. Ms ; Ye 
[Mr. D. C. Scott.] 
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ay Fe eth ae as an Re eration: Mr. Calder asked you if your assistant deputy 
igters ip should become vacant to-morrow would you be in favour of throwing that 
) competition, or would you be in favour of you naming his successor. You would 
er to name his successor. As a matter of fact would it not be the very first 
uestion the Commission would act upon, being notified there was someone on your 
ae for, apnemction,. if you had such men you. would fill the vacancy by pro- 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
QO. ‘Which system do ees as the civil Rervants genes would approve, pro- 


mission ?—A. Well, it is ai difficult to answer fae eae Hana tab ide cannot 
e the feeling of the service, but I think my own department would be perfectly 
ling to abide by my decision. In fact there is very little friction or criticism in the 
ment with reference to the administration by the heads of the offices. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Just one question on that point. The impression I think of the garden 

ety of politicians was that all promotions in the service now being under the 

il Service Commission are naturally competitive the same as they are in England, 

ompetitive examination. Is that so?—A. The regulations of the Commission 

that I think it is a competitive system. 

. It works out entirely on the recommendations, does it not?—A. The recom- 

mendations have a great deal to do with it. 

. Have you any competitive examinations?—A. I don’t think we have had. 
Y promotions in the inside service where there has been competition. 

_. Q. You have not had?—A. No, I don’t think go. 

Q. Have ‘you had any promotions?—A. No, not since classification. 

Q. Suppose you had some promotions to make to-morrow, what would the pro- 

be’—A. The Commission, I think, can inform you as to that. That is, there 

would be a competitive examination. 

Q. They don’t say so. They say they take the advice of the deputy head or the 

sistant, and they may not necessarily have an examination of a written character. 

think I am right there, Doctor. 


_ Hon. Mr. Rocuz: We always have competitive examinations, not necessarily 


ITNESS: The purpose of competition is the underlying principle of promotion. 


u . By Mr. Currie: 
. But the person that is recommended on favourably gets the position. 
ess: I have not had any experience in that. I could not tell. 


Fon” Mr. Roche: 


Q. You also referred to the fact that the promotion of the assistants should be 
the department, to yourself entirely. The existing regulations provide, Mr. 
[Mr. D. C. Scott.] 
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Seott, do they not, that suppose you wish to make a transfer within your own di 
ment in Ottawa you can transfer men around from one branch to the other witho 
coming to the Commission!—A. Yes. a 
Q. And it is only where a transfer involves a change of residence that yo 
require the approval of the Commission, the precaution being that if a transfer wa: 
‘made from Battleford to Prince Albert you might be.doing an injustice to a per: 
who is eligible for promotion to that vacancy on the Prince Albert staff, bringing 
a man from Battleford. It was a precaution provided in our regulations that th 
Commission had to approve because of irritation being caused in the past by transf 
being made of that nature—A. It seems that matter is cut down to too fine a po 
For instance, if I want to transfer a clerk or promote a clerk to an agency, that the 
position is thrown open to all the clerks who might be available for that positi 
and then my Indian Commissioner at Regina is asked to rate those clerks, to giv 
them a rating. It is a sort of obscure matter. He finds it extremely difficult 
understand what the form means, although he wishes to understand what the expr 
sion weight means and values. He has graded other men; what he will try to do 
to appraise the man whom he wants to get the position so much higher or jus 
sufficient degree higher than the next man to get the position. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. In other words, he in a sense disregards the scheme of grading altogether, o 
rather he will mark that grading in favour of the man he thinks should get the job 
He will arrange his marking so that that man will get the job—A. My recommenda 
tion, as I told you, is that the promotions and transfers ought to be in the hands: 0 
the department. 

Q. Inside and outside?—A. Inside and outside. Of course I support the Co 
mission in its position in administering the Act, and I have done everything 
support it, but I think their usefulness would be immensely improved by cutt 
off all the internal administration of the department. Let us provide for promotio 
annual increases, statutory leave and everything else. ‘ 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Have you got the printed form that is sent out to grade ane people ?—. 
have not one by me, but you might have one brought up. 
Q. Are there such forms?—A. Yes, they are typewritten or mimeographed forms 


By Hon. Mr. Calder : 


Q. Would you send us one, Mr. Scott?—A. Yes, and I would like to show yo 
an example of how— 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Has every individual in your department got to be cocanal on by hi 
superior privately each year?—A. No, only as a vacancy arises. ~ 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Is this a copy of it? (referring to document) ?—A. I think this has bedi 
too, but I think there is a little different form with reference to some of our — 
offices in which there is a line here for— 

Q. This is the form for the inside office, is it?—A. I think TI have thems on 1 
files perhaps, the ratings, or efficiency ratings which are sent to my outside officer, 
my Indian Commissioner in Regina, Mr. W. ‘M. Graham, in this very fase - which 
are dealing with now. I don’t think that is the same ohn 

Q. “Efficiency rating for promotional competitions: Facts to be consid 
(A) Quality and quantity of work; carefulness, steadiness, industry, willingness, a’ 
cation to duty (B) resourcefulness; intelligence; adaptibility to new conditions; ini 
tive; ability to carry out instructions. (C) General knowledge of work of brane 

cai Ds Crisecoutal 
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ability to fill higher position (D) Courtesy, tact, willingness to co-operate; 
“relation to superiors; tact in dealing with subordinates (E) Ability to 
ept entire responsibility; good judgment; ability to plan and produce work, to 
truct and direct others; fairness towards assistants. (F) Physical fitness, regu- 
ty and punctuality in attendance. Now the rate to be given for each of these, 
B, C, D, E and F, are ‘ Very good ; average; fair or poor.” I presume the person 
is to fill this out must decide in the case of each of these factors what the rating 
d be, and I would judge from what you stated Mr. Scott that Mr. Graham, your 
n Commissioner at Regina, would see to it’ that he put in the words “ Very good” 
bove average” “Fair” or “Poor,” in such a way that he would make certain 
en. this reached the department that the man he had in mind would get the job?— 
think he must do so, because previously he has decided who should get the job, 
nd who the best man is for the job. That is what we are aiming at. That is the 
son I want to take promotions and transfers out of the Commission. 
_ Q. You would take the shortest cut. You would go and say to Mr. Graham “Go 
t+ and get your man, recommend him to me and we will appoint him”?—A. Yes, 
and give me your reasons why you should appoint him,” because I think it is always 
sary there should be control. 


» 
: By Bon. Mr. Roche: 
OC). You mentioned about annual increase and leave of absence? Annual increases 
re ven just the same as they have been for many, many years before the present 
risdiction was extended to the outside service, with this exception, that before it 
j negative, now it is positive. Everybody got their annual increases before unless 


hey were reported against?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Now they have to be reported on favourably?—A. Yes. 


Q. So that you really don’t object to that system?—A. I don’t object to them being 
ted on positively? No, because always there was the idea in my mind or in the 
of the deputy that the man was worthy of it because I stopped the statutory 


Order in Council?—A. That is the old system. I might say I think we ought to 
ave the. power of making it ourselves. The tendency was to take away from the 


. So that it is only where the leave is special it requires the approval of the 
ssion?—A. Yes. My view there is to draw a line and to express to the Com- 
my view that the appointments should be in the hands of the Commission and 
want to run in any sense to political patronage, because this system works for 
d of the service, but beyond that the internal administration of the department 
ro) be left to the departments; promotions and transfers. 


You have admitted that you have not required any additions to your staft by 


wd 


a am sorry Mr. Calder has gone’ out, because he rather implied that there would 


corresponding increase in the other departments 2—A.T can only speak of my 
d epartment. It would not be proper for me to give evidence in that regard. 
[Mr. D. C. Scott.] 


desire on the part of the Commission not to do the right thing, but\it is s: 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. It would be considerably more work on your employees that you ees in th 
service?—A. I have simply made a re-arrangement of the work. Z 


Mr. Currte: Have you any other witness for the morning? 
The Crairman: Yes, there is another one present, I think. 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. Just another question Mr. Scott, in regard to the returned soldier questi 
Every time that there is a position advertised and for which a returned soldier applica 
or applicants, when you are summoned over to sit on the Board! with the Commission 
there is always a representative of the returned soldiers?—A. Yes, there has alw 
been. “ 


Mr. Curriz: The difficulty with the returned soldier is that there is only a sm 
percentage of them, the Great War Veterans. I am a member of the Great W 
Veterans and I don’t want to reflect at all. The Great War Veterans have a can 
date and there may be half a dozen candidates, the Great War Veterans is only on 
of about six organizations. 


Hon. Mr. Rocur: We have always found *the representatives of the vo 
soldiers to have acted on our board very very impartially. 


Mr. Curriz: I might say the impression amongst the returned soldiers who 
not members of this organization is that they have no chance at all when an applica 
tion comes down here, because they are met at all corners by representatives of th 
Great War Veterans or some other organization on the Board, and that they have £0 
a candidate. I am glad to know that is not the case. 


Witness: My experience is different from that. I think the Great War Vete 
their representative on the Board, fights strenuously for the returned men, e 
obstructively sometimes without any reference to whether they are members of | 
organization at all, but they simply are returned soldiers, and that is our idea to 
We always give them the preference. Mi 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Taking the work of the Commission as a whole, Mr. Scott, I ihdeeee fh 
your evidence generally that you are well satisfied that the Commission has endeavoure 
to discharge the duties cast upon them to the very best of their ability. Do 
think we threw too much work on them?—A. Yes, I think the Act was too wi 
its powers. 

Q. Too wide?—A. Yes, entirely. : : ; 

Q. You think it is too wide in its powers for the reasons you have els f 
—A. Yes. ’ : 

Q. But in addition to that from your knowledge of the aida as eaote of pu 
business and the character of the work that Parliament threw on the Commis: 
is it your judgment that Parliament asked them to undertake too big a job i in a sho 
time?—A. I think so, yes. I think it was a superhuman task. 

Q. If there has been mistakes, and all that sort of thing, it is not ieee ie 


because it is trying to do almost an impossible thing’—A. Yes, in so far as we 

concerned, they have made comparatively few mistakes. That is to say we ‘A 

co-operated, and I think it has worked out in the best interest of the service, ar 

think, repeating my evidence—I think the Commission must be weary of it no 
Q. Not at all?—A. Now I think promotions and transfers, that is the in 

administration of the department ought to be left to the department. 
Q. Would that relieve the Siniage nes of a good deal of this work 2—A. I thi 
Q. Work of a minor character?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. D. C. Scott.] 
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1 ould it naliove the department of a good deal of anxiety, many delays 
sturbance in the administration of the department, and all that sort of thing? 

\. would to a great extent, with reference to seasonal appointments and the 
pp ointments from the lower grade of the service. 
a . What do you mean by lower stem of the service, day labourers and that sort 4 
yf thing?—A. Yes. a 
Qa You ‘would not include any of your clerical staff in that?—~A. No, I mean | | 


Mr, CHartes CaMSELL, sworn iy 

fe gh ue 
By the Chairman: re 
©, ou are connected with the Mines Department?—A. Yes. ane 


-Q. In what capacity ’—A. Deputy minister. 


| ~By Mr. Calder: 


Q. How nauk! Eleven months. 

“a Q. Not a very long experience in handling civil servants?—A. Not very long in . 
at position, no. I have been in the civil service for sixteen years. 

Q. In the Mines Department ?—A. In the Department of Mines, yes. 


by Mr. Currie: 


iQ. You were a civil servant yourself ?—A. Yes. 
(Q. Who did you succeed?—A. R. B. McConnell. 
a Who did he Rana W. R. Brock. 


By the Chidhiman i 


Yay How many employees have you in your department?—A. We have about 275 

year to year. 
Q. In and out?—A. Yes. And seasonal employees there are about 200 during 
‘summer months. 


ogists, botanists, ornithologists, as well as Coarse 
2. What are your own qualifications? Where did you get your degree?— | 
inally from Manitoba University and later at Queen’s, the Institute of 
ology and at Harvard. 

Q You took a special course in geology and the alted subjects ?—-A. ve 


be is. Ourrie: a 


). I don’t think the Committee quite understands you having so many specialists. hae 
staff. You send exploratory parties all over Canada and you send these 
sts so they cover the ground of the territory. They go through almost all 

ches of science !—A. ‘Yes, in a great many branches ef science. p 

[Mr. C. Camsell.] 
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Q. This all may be of benefit to the ey We want to know ay 
resources are.—A. The Department of Mines was formed out of the original Geolo 
Survey which was called, first of all, the Geological Natural History Survey of Cana 
and included all natural history subjects. 

Q. It was under Dr. Dawson?—A. Yes, and predecessor. 

Q. His predecessors were whom?—A. Dr. Selwyn, and the original one Ww 
Sir William Logan. 


G 


By Mr: Calder: 


Q. Who is your chief assistant?—A. The Director of the Geological Survey a 
present. 
Q. You are deputy ‘minister ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Who is your man immediately under you in the administration of you 
department, in so far as that is concerned?—A. I have only a technical secretary and 
_ two stenographers? 
Q. What is his name?—A. Bolton. 
Q. Is he a ee graduate?—A. bic he i is also. 


in the line of mining engineering than of biology. 
_Q. How did you get your appointment? Through the ‘Commission ?—A. From ve 
Mr. ‘Meighen. When I was in Vancouver last June and came down here and was 
appointed by him. 
Q. Suppose your chief man died to-morrow, how do you think his success 
should be appointed’—A. If my chief man died to-morrow I should certainly pref 
that the appointment should be made by myself. 
Q. Why ?—A. Because I feel that I have perhaps better knowledge of the mer 
and the fitness of an individual to occupy: that position than the Commission. 
Q. You have a number of branches in your department?—A. We have two mai 
branches, the Biological Branch and the Mines Branch, and five smaller divisions. 
Q. Give me the name of one\of your small divisions?—A. Explosives division. 
Q. Supposing he died to-morrow and you wanted to have a man appointed as 
successor, would you prefer to have that in your hands or appointed by the Comm 
sion ?—A. I should» certainly prefer to have that appointment in my hands, that 
on account of the way the present appointee was placed there. 
Q. You would prefer to have it in your hands?—A. Yes. 
Q. That would apply to all branches?—A. Yes. ¥ 
Q. When you get below that, your inside staff, I dare say your outside staff 
a large extent is composed of men of scientific training, essentially so in your depa 
ment. Would you prefer that all those men should be appointed in the same way? - 
Yes, the technical, scientific men. ; 
Q. And' there are altogether more than 50 per cent of the staff of the Departme ; 
of Mines composed of scientific men. You would prefer to have the right to lo 
over the field throughout Canada and select the technical men you must depend up 
to carry on your work?—A. That is the way it was done previous to coming in 
effect of the present Act and to my knowledge it worked satisfactorily. 
-Q. Why should not the Commission continue as they are now and appoint these 
men? Can they not do it just as well?—A. They hold competitive examinations. 
Q. These men send in their applications ; they go over all those and they set 
examinations and all that sort of thing and give everybody a chance and finally th 
select the best man in thejr judgment. Why can they not do that as well as you! 
A. Because I feel it is a question of merit to my mind who should occupy the positio Q 
I feel that I and the responsible officers under me are in a better position to determi 
the merits than the Civil Service Commission. 
[Mr. C. Camsell.] 
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eh But the Civil Service Commission will go out and get a leading scientific 
n rom the Toronto University, another from Queen’s, another from Montreal, 
md they will put all those applications before them; those are all trained men, 
tifie men high up in their calling, why not leave it to the Commission instead of 
yourself ?—A. Because they have no responsibility after the appointment is made. 
my mind there is nobody hhas as great a desire to establish efficiency in the depart- 
0 ent as the deputy minister, ee an ee ee 


Ry Mr. Currie: 


Q. He has to work with those men?—A. Yes, and those men have to be selected 
o they will work together. 

—Q. What stress do you put on the question of personal qualities and character 
n connection with those positions?—A. There is just the point. I think the Com- 
mission would be perfectly competent to establish merit as far as technical qualifica- 
ions are concerned, but I don’t think these are all that should be considered in making 
1y appointment. 

~ Q. To your higher positions?—A. The character and personality should be taken 


months on the field parties. At the end of the season the chief of that particular 
arty makes a report to the Director of the Geological Survey on the work of the 
technical assistants he has with him. If they are not satisfactory they are thrown 
t. At least they never employ them again. The following summer the same man 
3 placed with another individual in another part of the country. At the end of that 
ason he was reported on by another man, and so during his whole career. The 
esult was that ten or twelve years ago we started out with only fifty or sixty assistants. 
Je gradually eliminated that number until we got down to half a dozen. It takes 
rears to find that out. Universities do not turn out trained geologists. They have 
e trained elsewhere to fill the positions you want them for. 
_ Q. Have you a case of that kind where the man was appointed in the last 
wo years?—A. Yes, I think eight. 
_Q. Name one?—A. J. D. Mackenzie. 
-Q. How long had be been with you previously ?—A. I think about seven years. 
Q. What followed?—A. The advertisement was prepared in accordance with the 
lations and posted and distributed and these individuals applied. 
Q. How many applied in that case?—A. There were eight applied; eight appoint- 
mts made. I think it was seven or eight, something like that. 
Q. Had those eight been previously in your department?—A. They had all 
usly been taking some training we had laid out for them. 
. Supposing there had been fifteen applied instead of eight, some outsiders, what 
d have happened?—A. We may have had more men appointed who did not have 
» qualifications desired. 
Q. According to the evidence submitted to us so far from the different depart- 
nt they have been called in in a consultative way?—A. Yes. 
-Q. I imagine you would make strong recommendations in favour of those eight 
vho had previously been in your employ?—A. We certainly would. 


And the chances are those eight men would have been appointed/—A. Yes. 
; : [Mr. C. Camsell.] 
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Q. That j is what you think would hone eject a Yes. 

Q. You cannot be sure of it?—A. No. ; 

Q. Why advertise and have those other fellows send in applications? You 
it settled. You know you sea prefer to have those appointments in your hands 
A. Yes. 

Q. You say you have 200 temporaries, men taken on for seasonal work aaa 

Q. They are just taken on for the season to help your chief men out in the field 
—A. Yes, approximately that number. There are probably sixty or seventy of 
would be technical assistants, canoe men, trackers and camp helpers. 

Q. Do you think you should bother the Civil Service Commission with some. n 
to paddle a canoe? I think the Civil Service Commission has’ probably somethin 
better 'to do than to make those appointments ?’—A. Yes. 

Q. The same way with packers and camp helpers 2—A, You. 

Q. It would be far better to leave your men in the field to make their own selec 0 0 
—A. I think so. 


itis 
Q. You have been in the field yourself how many years Cae Sixteen yeamee 
last year. 
Q. In the field?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you have had canoe men, packers and camp help to appoint?—A. Ye ‘ 
Q. Did any politicans interfere with you?—A. No. 
Q. You always went out and got your own men?—A. I always did that. 
Q. You think that privilege should be granted to your field men now?— 
think so. ; 
Q. You have read this Act?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Is there anything there you disapprove of by looking it over? The evider 
you have just given is to a large extent confirmation of this, professional, scien 
and technical officers; the appointment of these men should be taken from under 
Civil Service and left with the Dep ftment. That is the intention of this Act. 
Yes. 


t 


.Q. Is there anything ehh you would suggest in addition to that? We have 
several suggestions that other classes should be added to that. Your work ¢ 
under class ‘A, that is packers, outside manual labourers?—A. That is t the class | 
is included in there. re 

Q. You cannot send down to the Commission if a canoe man gets sick te 
head waters of the Moose. You could not send down to the Commission to ge 
canoe man? 


Hon. Mr. Catper: I cannot quite hear. 


By Mr. Currie: 


That ould cover them?—A. Yes. 
Q. That would come under clause C?—A. Yes. 5 
Q. So these two clauses apply to you, and that would leave your hands fre 
Yes. me. 
Q. Are there any of the other clauses that you have read wherein you 
suggest any changes, promotions, ete. 


‘ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You were present during Mr. ‘Scott’s evidence?—A. I was. 
(Mr. C. Camsell.] 
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r for the I it caicn ral better for the department chat if the achat arrange- 
‘of those departments were left entirely with the department, for instance, he 


promotions, all questions of leave of absence, the annual increases in salaries, and 
ot x things of that class. Do you agree with his evidence in that respect?—A. To 
a very large-extent. I think it would be conducive to better discipline in the depart- 
ent if that were done. I heard his evidence in the case of leave of absence. I don’t 


mce from the Commission. I have never had any difficulty in that connection; as 
atter of fact I have never had any difficulty in, any connection with the Commission. 
Q. Q. Let me understand why. I have just a minute or two. John Smith, a book- 
yer in your department, wants leave of absence for a week; must he apply to the 
Commission for that leave of absence?—A. No, I should not think so. 

_ Q. You would have power?—A. Yes, at present I have power. 

Q. Where does the Commission interfere with the leaves of absence other than 
ake regulations for the entire service approved by the Governor in Council?—A. 
ey don’t interfere in any case; that is why I say I don’t see why leave of absence 
ould be withdrawn from the Commission. 

‘Q. All you do, doctor, is to make regulations? 


Hon. Dr. Rocue: We have certain leaves of absence provided for. 


ane By Hon, Mr. Calder: 


Q. As regards transfers and promotions and increases of salary for your staff? 
you think these matters should be left to the department?—A. Transfers within 
department I think should be left with the department also. 

 Q. And promotions ?—-A. Promotions, yes. 

oq). Would that apply both to your clerical staff and your technical ke ‘A, it 


Q. So far as the clerical staff is concerned, you would not worry so much over 
*_A. No, I would not worry so much about that. 

Q. As regards increases in salaries?—A. As regards increases in salaries, as 
as technical men are concerned, that I think should be in the hands of the depart- 
ment also. 

Q. Take in the case of a book-keeper, or your chief filing clerk in your depart- 
mt, it comes to the end of the year and it has to be decided whether or not that 
should get a $60 increase and the other man a $100 increase, who should deter- 
 that?—A. I should say the responsible officers of the department should do so. 
Q. If the Civil Service (Commission asked you, you would send in your recom- 
nendation and it would be adopted?—A. I say these things should all be done subject 
the recommendation of the deputy head of the department. 

Q. He in turn would depend upon his responsible officers?—A./Yes. That to my 
nd is placing the responsibility where it belongs. 
_Q. What is to be gained after you and your departmental officers have decided 
ohn Smith should get an increase of $60? What is to be gained by sending that to 


nly increasing their coaee 
Hon. Mr. Rocnr: Making the Commission the goat. 


m« tioned transfers from one branch to the other within the department, transfers, | 
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TUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE - 
No. 8—Thursday, p.m., May 12, 1921 — 
WITNESSES: | a 


Thompson (Yukon) Al, 
Messrs. Roche, Camsell and Farrow were in attendance. 


Mr. Camsell was recalled and further examined. Witness retired. 


7 


a complete diiron of all appointments, temporary or permanent, pla 
within the past two years; such statement to include the place of residence 
appointee during the last three months immediately preceding appointing Se 


and ba ted 


Attest. em 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Tuurspay, May 12, 1921. 


"The ne Gentlemen, we will please come to order. I think we have a 
orum here. We have some correspondence to deal with, a few letters here. I would 
ggest that they be submitted to the sub-Committee. JT believe Mr. Calder is the 


irman of that Committee, and if it is your wish we will hand the letters over to 
dealt with by the sub- Committee. 


The CuamMan: I am not sure if the members of the Committee johns to Can 
y further questions of this witness. Gentlemen, have you any questions to ask? 
Jeneral Griesbach, have you any further pneehiobat 
General Grizspacn: He has already been examined ? : 
The CHAIRMAN : He was only partially examined. He was only on for fifteen 
nutes at the close this morning. We closed at one o’clock. 
iit GripsBac : Did you examine him, Mr. Calder? 


Mr. Catper: Yes, I think so. Did we take up the question of promotions in your 


“The Riis: You mean this morning? Did I take up the question of 


By the Hon. Mr. Calder: 
. Yes?—A. We mentioned them, I know. 


the exception of one or two matters—I have forgotten what they were now. 
Mr. Tuompson (Yukon): Unfortunately for me, I could not be here this morning, 
would like to ask a few questions for myself, and I hope I will not detain the Com- 
tee if they have had his answers. First, with regard to the technical 1 men. I am 
y well acquainted with that branch— 
Hon. Mr. Carper: He went over that very ye denna & this morning with regard 
the technical men and also with regard to the field men. He covered the ground 
well. 


Mr. THompson (Yukon): Well, Mr. Camsell, the department at least could be © 
ed more easily than the staff of almost any other minister, because they are either | 
ical men or camp followers, so to speak. I fancy a small clerical staff, too, but it 
much smaller clerical staff than any other department. How about the function- 
the ‘Commission with regard to getting the scientific men in summer as 
en? 
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old days he always appointed the men himself—like clerical m: n 
any interference by any member of Parliament at all. He always g 
wanted. Me te 


, \" Bi rs 
Mr. THompson (Yukon) There was some question or discussion last 
relation to the list of answers to questions which was submitted, and a report 
which Mr. Camsell placed before the Committee. Do you recall that? 


Hon. Mr. Cautper: I wonder if that is here. Do you know, Mr. Secretary 
said the other day it was downstairs.  } 


{ ra 
CLRRK OF THE CoMMitrEE : VYesrvnty as downstairs. Vf have ae ps 
them so far. ati 


Mr. THompson (Yukon): Ty was in his own report that we found out how 
took to appoint the adeake men and the temporary men. There was some q 
last night that came up in connection with that. I do not remember what 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Do you remember what it was, Mr. Camsell?—A. Yes. 
Q. If I remember rightly, you said that in your permanent men it ne an 
of something like 70 odd days?—A. That was the figure, as I remember. 
Q. Have you got a copy of your report here?—A. I do not think I ha 
here it is. 80 permanent appointments, 76 days; 19 temporary appointments, 17.9) 
Q. Those temporaries would be of what class, do you recall?—A. Of all ela 
that is to say, scientific as well as clerical. vag 
Q. That would not apply to field men?—A. No, That applies to men who 
appointed temporarily in the office. i 
Q. Have you any of what you would call “ part time” men; that is men 
not devote their entire time to the service? I am not speaking of seasonal em) 
but you take men like some meteorological surveyors, who spend a little time 
morning and a little time in the evening, and put in the balance of the day : a 
other occupation?—A. Oh, we have none. All our men are employed on ful 
Q. Or seasonal?—A. Or seasonal. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 


Q. If I may be permitted to ask one or two questions, Mr. Chairman- - 
The CuHairMAN: Certainly. 


Mr. Tuomeson (Yukon) Mr. Scott. in testifying this morning, as I rememb 
said that he would like to have left with the departmental administration all q 
touching upon promotions, transfers, and statutory allowances— 


Hon. Mr. Caper: Statutory increases. 

Mr. Griespacu: Not transfers. 

Hon. Mr. Cauper: Yes, transfers within the department. 
Mr. TuHomrson (Yukon): Transfers within the department. 
Mr. Griespacu: I understood him to say his own transfers. 


Mr. THompson (Yukon): Oh yes, he would like to have left with his own ( 
ment, and taken from the Civil Service— 


Hon. Mr. Caper: Mr. Camsell agrees with that view. 
Mr. THompson (Yukon): He agrees with Mr. Scott? 


Hon. Mr. Cauprr: I des the only thing Mr. Camsell left out were y 
absence. 


Witness: Yes. 
{Mr. C. Camsell.] 
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Mr. Calder: | 

Be ause that is dealt with by the Civil Service Commission they do not bother 

; utside of making the recommendations, except where a Deputy Minister 
omething outside of the regulations, and then the Commission deal with it? 

Rocuye: Yes, that is it. 

Mr. Toompson (Yukon): That strikes me as a very important contribution to 
stimony. In due time I would like to ask Dr. Roche for an answer to that 

tion; not now, necessarily. 

Onairman: Dr. Roche, have you any desire to ask a few questions? 

Rocue: Just a question or two. 


By Dr. Roche: 


Q ‘Mr. Camsell, in regard to the length of time it took to fill these permanent 

ments, had you any men discharging the duties of these positions while they 

being advertised, or were they new positions?—A. They were vacancies we had— 
cannot make a general statement covering all of them, but there were some 

cies that had been vacancies for some time before asking for the filling of those 

ions. There was a certain clerical position that had just become vacant when 

for the filling of it. | 

Q. Do you know how many of those positions, to which you refer, had been 

nt before you asked the Commission to fill them?—A. In some cases, probably 

wo or three months. 

Q. Well, this delay in filling these permanent vacancies by the Commission, in 

rough the necessary procedure—did it inconvenience you at all?—A. No, it 

not, because the important positions were being filled at the time temporarily 

men who afterwards occupied the positions permanently. The delay took place 

ranging for the advertising of the positions in the— 5 

. ‘Classifications ’—A. Classifications. 

Q. I think that is it?—A. Yes, it was the classification. 

Q. Getting the suitable classifications?—A. Yes. 

Q. The original classification was not satisfactory ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there was an appeal against the classification?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it took some time to settle the classification and that is what occasioned 
lay ?—A. Miesusi.5 

‘ Rocur: Some time, I might point out, Mr. Calder, that the delay in classifi- 

nm should be shared by the Government, because we often sent to the Governor — 

ouncil for approval, which we must do—before advertising a position—and some- 


the classification, and an appeal would go in, and they would all have to go 
d make a recommendation, and that must go to the Governor in Council for 


pBy Dr. Roche: 
Are you aware as to whether or not the geologists, technical and scientific 


have evidence before me to show that they are selected through the Civil 
ommission. In conection with promotions, since you have been there as a 
rou have had some promotions?—A. Yes, we have had some promotions. 

There was no complaint in connection with the procedure, was there?—A. I 


[Mr. C. Camsell:] 
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seeing’ tienes or at ‘eke osadeanre could be improved, cad ‘greater efficie 
obtained. k 
Q. In connection with the pt omaniiage in your department, did the departm 
approve of all the promotions the Commission made?—A. Yes, we have had 
unsatisfactory appointments since I have been there. 
Q. Neither appointments nor promotions?—A. No, that is stated in my rep 
Q. You stated you thought you could get a better man by going out and gettin 
a scientific man, than the Commission could do? (Do you think it would’ take ver 
long for you to go out and hunt up a satisfactory or suitable scientific geologist a1 an 
do it more quickly and satisfactorily than under the procedure of the Commission ?— 
A. I think we could, because our practice has been to have a number of reerui 
hand and a number of men training for permanent positions as geologists t th 
department, and then when you want them, they are readily obtainable, and wheneve 
we are ready to make an appointment we could appoint one of those men, iy 
eprr of appointment were in the hands of the department. 
Q. There would be nothing, however, to prevent these same gentlemen apply 
at the same time as others would apply?—A. No. 
‘Q. And taking their chances on their merits with others 2A. No. 
Q. And of course if you managed to get some others with greater experie 
you would prefer them to those whom you had trained?—A. Certainly. The 
cedure that was adopted in one particular case, that is to say in the vacancy o 
Director of the Geological Survey, was that the Commission appointed an adv 
board consisting of four men familiar with the department, and with the individ 
eligible for promotion— 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: D 


Q. Who were these four men?—A. Mr. McConnell, the former Deputy; | 
Bancroft, Professor of Geology, at McGill University, Professor McKay, of Que 
_ University, formerly on the staff of the Department of Mines—_ 


By Mr. Thompson: 


Q. What is his position at Queen’s?—A. Wekstine be And Mr. J. A. D 
formerly on the staff of the Geological Survey, The selection was made i th 
four men. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Three of whom had previously been departmental officials?7—A. Yes. 

Q. And one of whom had been a deputy for years?—A. Yes. And all of 
were familiar with the individuals eligible for promotion to the position. 

Q. Supposing they had taken a professor from Manitoba College, and anot 
man from Dalhousie, and another at Toronto, none of whom had ever been nea. 
department—A. That would not have been satisfactory, but, fortunately the rela 
between myself and the Commission have been very satisfactory so that the Co 
mission submitted to me a list df names for my approval. 

Q. In other words, you get along very happily with the Commission, ani 
Commission follow your advice? 


Mr. GriespacH: That is’ what they all say. 
Hon. Mr. Cauper: That is practically what he said. 
Dr. Rocue: I have no other questions to ask the witness. 


Hon. Mr. Canper: I want to ask another question in connection with a poin 
doctor has raised. 
[Mr. C. Camsell.] 
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at some Pagtisular point said there was no harm done by the delay 
the man was put on the job?—A. No, because the man was appointed. 


Su Raatiy Bie iiad 1A. Subsequently appointed to the Position | on the 
an staff. That is, he was on the temporary staff at the time. 


ou on ae on the Peat staff’—A. He was put on in the regular way 
; ‘Commission. 

Q By the Commission?—A. Yes. 

). At your suggestion ?—A. Yes. 

ithout competition?—A. Without competition. 

You went out and got the man and said: “This is only temporary for the 
eing and I want this man appointed”. And they said: “All right.” They said: 
ahead.”—A. I think that was the way, but they were on before I came in. 


By ‘Mr. Griesbach: 
Let me understand that. This man was on your staff prior to the vacancy 
ig? Do I understand you to say that? 

‘on. Mr. Catper: Well, no. 

The Witness: He was on the temporary staff as a temporary ‘assistant geologist. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


At the tithe the vacancy took place?—A. Yes. 

Q Mr. Calder suggested that you went er got this man. I understood that 
he ery day the vacancy took place, at the time, there was a man in your employ 
not care whether he was permanent or temporary—and’ thereupon you put 
to discharge the duties formerly discharged by the man whose passing created 
ney ?—A. Yes. 

-Q. Then the Commission tinkered up the whole business, as it turned out, and 

the job?—A. Yes. 


i 


vacancy was created?—A. Yes. 


1 Xou are speaking of all geologists? 
o, just one. ne said in arswer to the doctor—A. That was one of the 


Q. We discussed that me morning. The whole eight got in?—A. We adver- 


j . Mr. Calder: 


‘you give us an illustration in your department where a man has not got 
appointment ?—A. I think I explained our position this morning, that 
4 (Mr. C. Camsell.] 


y got the position was the man who was functioning in that position from the (" 
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would answer that question. In regard to the selection of our geologists : they 
appointed temporarily on our summer staff for probably five, sometimes six, year 

Q. We got all that very fully this morning, Mr. Cameell, but can you give n 
one illustration in your department where a man has been appointed to a positio 
temporarily, and did not eventually get the permanent appointmenu?—A. Not si 
I have been in my position as deputy minister. 

Q. Though you would modify your evidence in that respect. You said: 
always.” In your case, they have always got them?—A. Always. 

Mr. Tuompson (Yukon): Mr. Chairman, the word “temporary,” as Mr. 
uses it, is not used in the same sense as we would use the word “ temporary ” 
nection with the Commission. 


Dr. Rocur: That is not right. 


Mr. Tuomeson (Yukon): He uses the word “temporary ” with respect to som 
of these temporary men that were on the staff for portions of the year for the | 


_ five or six years. : 
The Witness: On the summer stafi—some of them were not. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. They are seasonal employees. 
Mr. Tuompson (Yukon): They are really seasonal employees, as we underst 


the term. He uses the term to apply to men who were in training during the sum 
mouths, and probably spent the winter in some university. 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. What I understand is that where a vacancy occurred you put a man on te - 
porarily, immediately 7—A. Yes. 
| Q. At. once?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is it the case that that man ultimately becomes a permanent occupant 
that position? When the appointment is made after the competitive examin 
and all the rest of it by the Civil Service Commission, is it your experience that 
man you put on temporarily ultimately becomes the permanent holder of the posi 
tion?—A. I cannot recall a case during my tenure of office, which only covers 
last eleven months. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): : 
Q. How do you get these men, whom you call “temporary geologists” ? 
- instance, those two men you sent to the Yukon last year with the Colfield, but 
came home in time to go to the universities. How do you arrange to get these 1 0 
in summer ?—A. How are they selected in the first place? . 
Q. No, how do you arrange with the Commigsion, or:do you have to go t 
Commission and get the Commission’s consent?—A. Yes, we have to go to the Con 
mission, but first of all— 
Q. You send a chief, a man who is chief of the party—Dr. Colfield, for instan 
“—A. Yes. 
Q. That is what. you did last summer?—A. Yes. 
Q. With him were two student geologists who ¢ame home from the Yuko 
time to go to their respective universities? They are what you call both “ tempor 
employees ?”—A. Yes. 
Q. You will be doing the same thing this summer?—A. Yes. 
Q. How do you get these student geologists?—A. We send to the various 
versities in Canada application forms which are in the hands of the professor: 
geology and mining. For years we have been asking professors to recommend 8 
[Mr. C. Camsell.] 
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r most promising students to make their applications on these forms for posi- 
on the summer staff of the Geological, Survey. These applications come in, 
id while we might have 70 or 80 positions to fill, we will probably get from 150 to 
00 applications. These are arranged and a eed list is made up and that sub- 
mitted to the Civil Service Commission for approval. The Commission gives its 
roval to a certain number ann arranges the number in sequence, so that the men 
are selected in sequence. 
— Q. For each season a For each season, yes. 
( 
By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
| Q. Do the Commission admit a board for arranging that sequence? 


Dr. Rocue: No; our own examining board does that, but the applications are 
filed with the Commission, and we get the eligible list, and it is from this list that 
the temporaries are SnOnted 


By Mr. as (Yukon) : 
Q. Can you assign them for the summer ? 
Mr. tte Oh, yes. 


& 


By the Chairman: j 


Q. Mr. Camsell, when a vacancy should occur in a remote section like that, and 
your chief official resigns, or a vacancy occurs in that way, and you’had not a man 
to put on temporarily, what would happen then? I mean on the spot?—A. We would 
have to do without one. 

-_ Q. Ordinarily, you would have to send them out from here?—A. If the party 
_ were accessible another man would be sent from here out. 

-Q. Temporarily ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I was wondering what would happen in the event of a vacancy occurring that 


would have to get in touch with the office in Ottawa here, and the next name on the 
t—the approved list—would be sent out to him. That is, provided eee individual | 
were within easy reach of that country. 

« 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 

Q. Then you have practically no delay at all in securing these 
Hon. Mr. Caper: Seasonal geologists. 

Mr. Tuompson (Yukon): Seasonal geologists, yes. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): \ 
on Is that oe you wish to say, that the Commission does not cause you any 


ot the sequence which the Civil Service ‘Commission places them in. 


~~ 


: By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


e submit a list to them. 

Q. After they get it, they rearrange the list as they think best?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they say you must select these men in that order?—A. Yes. 

. What position are they in to judge as to the order in which those men should 
ippointed as compared with yourself?—A. As I understand it, a rearrangement 
ade so that all returned soldiers are placed at the top of the list. 

ny [Mr. C. Camsell.] 
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Q. Do you think it is advisable?—A. It does not give us always the most satis- 
factory men. 
' Q. Is that the only change’ they make in your list, putting the soldiers or at 
the top?—A. Yes, I think that is the only change that is made. 
Q. So that in every other respect the list is as arranged by yourself?—A. Yes, 
Q. You said, Mr. Camsell, that you had no reason to complain, or make any ~ 
complaint as regards either the appointments gr promotions, since you have been ; 
in charge of the department?—A. Yes, that is quite true. I have never worked under 
any other system. : 
Q. Is that because your recommendations both as regards appointments and — 
promotions have been followed by the Commission?—A. I have not made any recom-— 
mendations. 


By Mr. Euler: . 
Q. Not for promotions?—A. Not for promotions. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: y 


Q. Just one moment. Now, you have just told us that you have. You have just — 
told us, for example, that as regards the seasonal employees you correspond and get 
a list of all these names, and you then arrange it, and you hand it to the Commission, © 
and the Commission sees that the soldiers are put at the top, but otherwise your sug- 
gestions are all carried out.—A. These are for seasonal appointments. But for pro- — 
motions—I was thinking of promotions, Mr. Euler, promotions in the permanent 
staff. There is where we are not permitted to make any recommendations. 

Q. You have not made any recommendations at all?—A. No. 

Q. Are you consulted at all? Let us get down to a concrete case—— 


Mr. Foran: Perhaps, Mr. Camsell, you might tell of the appointment of the head ~ 
of the Geological Survey. 


The Wirness: I did. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. The unfortunate thing there was there were three men out of four who were — 
already in the department, had longer experience in the department. Let us have the 
case of one promotion in your department?—A. That is the only case of promotion I~ 
can think of at the moment. | . 

Q. Have you had any promotions in your clerical staff at all, filing clerk, account- : 
ant, bookkeeper, anybody at all?—A. TI cannot recall any, but I am sure there must be ~ 
some. : 

Q. You have not much to be satisfied with so far as promotions are concerned, 
if you have not had any, so when you are satisfied with all the promotions made in your ~ 
department you are not saying much, because you have not had any ?—A. That i is the 
only one I can think of. 

Q. So far as appointments are concerned, from the evidence you have given so 
far, in so far as your technical men are concerned, professional employees your sug- — 
gestion has been followed in every case?—A. Yes. 

Q. In so far as all your seasonal employees are concerned that has been left with © 
your men in the field. They have made their recommendations and the Commission 
has simply accepted your recommendations, your packers, your camp men, your canoe — 
men, and so on; the recommendations are accepted and the Commission appoint them? — 
—A. They simply. issue a certificate. 

Q. We can quite understand under those circumstances why you should not have ~ 
any cause to complain?—A. There are probably 40 or 50 vacancies in the staff now. 
There are only one or two that I have’ hesitated to ask the Commission to certify — 
because I was perhaps a little bit afraid that perhaps the proper selection to my mind 
would not be made. 

(Mr. C. Camsell.] 
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. Those are technical men ?—A. Yes. 
Q. You would like them to be selected properly?—A. Yes. 


f Ae And you think you are the best judge as to how they should be Bblectad ¢— 
es. 


Q. That was the tenor of the evidence we had this morning from Mr. Camseell. 
* ‘The Cuamman: Any further questions to ask? We are much obliged for your 
~ attendance. 


- Witness retired. 


Mr. Rosinson Russett Farrow, sworn. 


| By the Chairman: 
_ Q. You are’ the Deputy Minister of Customs and Inland Revenue are you not?— 
A Yes. . 
QQ. How long have you occupied that position’—A. Practically two years. 

— Q. You were in the service before in the department your are Deputy Minister 
of now?—A. Yes. ' 
i Q. How many employees have you under your jurisdiction ? 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
_Q. How many years have you been in the service?—A. Forty. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
_. Q. How old are you?—A. In my 58th year. 
The Cuamman: You are well preserved. : 
Hon. Mr. Catper: I thought you must have got in when you were about five. 
Witness: In the inside and outside service of the department there are 4,125 
mployees. 
_ Q. How many inside at Ottawa, roughly?—A. 313 who are paid from what we call 
he inside vote. We have in addition to that 75 to 100 men who are paid from the 
utside vote. Which will come in in the administrative \staff when we get it all 
pa olidated, so I think practically we will have about 400 men at Ottawa. 

~Q. What is the character of the work performed by your outside service?—A. It 
$ varied. The principal duties are the collection of customs duties, excise duties and 
excise taxes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have preventive officers?+-A. Yes, preventive officers engaged in the 


prevention of smuggling. ‘ 
'..@) Your men are engaged in collecting taxes on the Budget now?—A. Yes, and 
the luxury tax, tobaccos. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
HQ: page tax and other taxes?—A. Yes, and taxes are also collected by the 


k after fh 

(J. Have you any scientific men in your office?—A. Very few. 

—*Q. I mean what you call technical men?—A. One or two. I suppose you would 
e textile expert and the chemist and analyst technical men. 

(Mr. Robinson Russell ee 
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Q. You would have how many of those in your department?—A. We ha é 
chief analyst, two analysts and two chemists. i 
Q. These men are engaged in passing judgment on articles coming into 
country ?—A. Analyzing articles to determine the proper rate of duty. 
a2 Sugar, for instance ?—A. It is done now by young ces 


the ee. 
Q. Liquor, and so on?—A. That is done at the ports. 
Q. You train men very quickly for that?—A. Yes. 
Q. They are not highly scientific men?—A. No, I would not regard them 
specialists, except the men in charge of distillmg, perhaps. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have what are termed spaaige 2 ‘at all the perso points in the o: 
throughout Canada?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. The Bill proposes that professional men should be appointed by the Govern 
in Council, not by the Commission. Have you any men of that class that you think 
- should be appointed by the Governor in Council#~—A. That is in the technical 

Q. Yes, professional, technical and scientific; expert men?—A. The number 
officers as I say are limited in our department. hs 

Q. Suppose your textile man disappeared tomorrow?—A. He has disappeared. 

Q. Not through any bad cause. He has disappeared?—A. No, he resigned. 

Q. You must apply to the Commission to have the position filled?—A. We ha 
applied to the Commission and the position is advertised. 

Q. Would you rather have the power to appoint that man yourself than to depen 
upon the Commission to fill it?--A. In regard to that I might say when I sent the 
application to the Civil Service Commission to fill this requisition, T suggested to them 
that they avail themselves of the knowledge, or the services rather. of the form 
occupant of the position to examine applicants. 

Q. That means then that the former occupant of the office will practically D 
the appointment?—A. I would rather Dr. Roche would answer that. 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: He would set the examination. 7 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Do you feel that you yourself would be better qualified to make the appa 
- ment or selection? Had you any such thought in your mind?—A. For one thing 
would not have time to examine the applicant nor to determine which was the I bet! 
qualified. I am too busy a man to do that. 

Q. Do you say you rather —, the Commission would do it nar, I think 
would. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


. Q. Is that because you are deluged with work at the present time, as a res t of 
the new Budget ?—A. Partially. : 

Q. If it were five months from now and the vacancy occurred would you h 
little more time to deal with it yourself personally ?—A. I don’t know, I am sur 

Q. At any rate you have not very many of that class in your service?—A. No. 

Q. Have you many sessional employees?/—A. Very Few. 

Q. Have you many part-time employees?—-A. Yes, quite a few. 

Q. You have a large number?—A. Yes, a large number. 

Q. What are they called?—A. They are called customs patrol officess under 
new classification. 

Q. What average salary will those men get aty, $300 a year. 

[{Mr. Robinson Russel] Farrow.] 
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IG: What does that man do?-—A. Instead of the title of collector of customs he 

called a sub-collector of customs, that is, he is not what we call the chief port. He 

not remit his collections to Ottawa; he remits to the chief port. Take in this 

ion, Ottawa as the chief port, there will be about eight or nine outports under 

0 ttawa. 

~Q. Where is one of these?—A. Carleton Place up here. 

_ Q. Who is your outport man there?—A. The present sub-collector is Mr. Cliff. 

Q. What is his salary?—A. His ‘maximum salary under the classification would 
be $1,560 a year. 

Q. That is probably not one of the best examples’—A. No. 

_Q. Give me another one in this Ottawa district where the man won’t draw more 

han $300 or 400 a year?—A. There is a customs office at Grenville. 

_ Q. What salary would he get?—A. About $200 a year. 

— Q. What part of his time will be given to your service?—A. That is difficult for 


- By Mr. Griesbach: 
Ree: Of what?—A. Vessels. 


- By the Chairman:, 

_ Q. And clear vessels?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. How many vessels would he clear in a day?—A. It is pretty difficult to say 
at in regard to Grenville. I could tell you more perhaps in regard to Nova Scotia > 
; ae where the majority of these ‘officers are; that is where they are principally. 
Q. Take your man at Grenville there, what occupation has he, do you know?—A. 
if I don’t know; he may be a farmer. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. He gets $200 a year?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. Do you think that sort of an appointment should be made by the Commission ? 
-A. No, I don’t think appointmertts of that character should be. I-think those 
perhaps had properly be made by the department, part time officers. 

- Q. Why do you think they should be made by ,the department ?—A. I think we 
i might perhaps get a little quicker action and perhaps get just as good men as the 
Commission would. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. How would you get them?—A. By having them examined by our inspectors. 
Q. How would you get in touch with them in the first place?—A. I presume 


: By Hon. ve Calder: 


Q. Whenever a vacancy occurs you never have much difficulty in getting applica- 
st—A. We get lots of applications. 


By Mr. Buler: 


Q. Would you think in this case it would be a good idea to apply to the member 
he defeated candidate to supply men?—A. I don’t think I should be called upon 
tate anything in regard to that procedure. I cea think that is a question 
v ha deputy minister should answer. 

~ Q. Do you think in that way you would get good men?—A. I would not like 
wer that question either. 
: 4 (Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.} 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Do you get any better class of men in the average than you did under the 
system?—A. You are speaking generally of the service. - 
Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 
Q. You say you are getting a better class of men than you did before all aroun 
—A. Yes. ‘ 
Q. Do you know what plan the Commission adopts? Supposing there was 3 
vacancy at Grenville, how would they get a man down there at $200? Do you kno 
their procedure?—A. No, I am not concerned in that. 
Q. You wait until the man comes along?—A. That is right. 
Q. Have your assistants anything to do with the Commission at all?—A. N. 
Q. We had evidence yesterday from Dr. Coulter and Mr. Coolican regarding 
field positions where men will get $100, $200 or $300 a year. They send the inspector 
out and the inspector gets in touch with people in that district. Do your inspecto: 
interfere with the work of the Commission in that regard?—A. I do that after th 
man is appointed. i 
Q. But you don’t limit your inspectors to the requirements of the Commissi 
—A. After a man is appointed I send a man down to look him over to see wheth 
he is competent and his character is good, because we have a period within | 8 
months when I can reject. I want to know what he is. That is the procedure gene 
ally followed. 
Q. Take your qaimert: men. You gave us an example of where one of tho 
men got $1,500 a year and another where he got $200.—A. Yes., 
Q. Would you draw any line among them or make a comparison ? You mig: 
make the appointment and leave the balance to the Commission. Take a customs 
officer and officers at limited outport. What is the range of salary?—A. The maxi 
mum salary of a collector of customs at a limited outport is $900 a year. That 
the salary fixed by the Commission in the classification. Then there is the patr 
officer preventing smuggling. 
Q. You think all that class might be appointed reasonably ?—A. I foie think 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Do you remember when that class of employees was appointed under the a 
system. Have you knowledge of that?—A. Yes.. | 

; Q. Were the appointments good?—A. Some. ; 
Q. Were they as good as under the present system, would you etete ee We 

I hardly think so, for this reason, under the present Civil Service Act there is 
age limited for appointment 35 years. There was no age limit for a preventiy 
officer under the old Act and we might get a man sixty-five instead of thirty-five. — 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


over a erin age?—A. That would help a great deal. 


By Mr. Euler: 

Q. Are there other objections which you can think of?—A. Well, there was 
objection which I mentioned under the present Act, if a man’s services are 1 
regarded as satisfactory I can report to the Commission within six months that 
services are not satisfactory and he is rejected. Under the old system, whil 
quite true the Act provided for a probationary period of six months, if the man 
there and there was anything against him, he was not guilty of any peculation 
anything of that character,—he stayed. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Unless it was something serious?—A. Yes. 
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‘By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. So you send your inspector Rreuite a short time after the appointments are 
yade?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. In ease the inspector found a man not filling the. position as he should, what 
would you do then?—A. I would make a report in writing to the department that 
: ‘al not consider the man was satisfactory. 

_Q. Could not the inspector report to you and you could discharge the man ?— 


' Q. You cannot discharge a man?—A. Not on the probationary period. It goes 
the Commission; and he can be rejected after the probationary period is over, and 
has been appointed permanently he can only be dismissed by the Governor in 


By Mr. Foran: 


Q. If after six months you found his services are not satisfactory you can ask for 
an extension ¢—A. Yes, for six months. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. There are two sides to that. You have intimated in your judgment so far as 
amination of these applications, your patrol men and men from $900 down, in your 
udgment those appointments might very well be made by the department. What is 
_ your chief reason for thinking that? Is it because of the delays or something of 
that kind that take place under the present system?—A. No, I don’t think of delays. 
At first there were delays but I don’t think at present the delays in appointments with 
e Commission are very much. I should think we get an oppointment on an average, — 
my officers tell me,—we get an appointment on an average within a month after the 
quisition is made, 
_ Q. Why did you express that view then at the outset of your examination?—A. 
For the reason that those patrol officers ought to be men of good judgment and because 
a man’s judgment is better at say 35 years of age than it is at 21. You put a man 
ong the border to prevent smuggling; if he is a young man he is apt to be over- 
alous and perhaps officious; he might be selected because of his academic qualifi- 
tions, but he would not be suitable for this work; he might not have a proper sense 
discrimination; he might get the department into serious trouble at times. | 
- Q. In other words you come to a phase of the question we have had, before time — 
and time again, that is, the man’s’ personal qualities, his tact, his judgment, is a 
factor that must bé taken into consideration ?—A. Absolutely in those positions, yes. 
Q. You think it is not sufficiently taken into consideration in those positions’ ¢— 
I think so. 
Q. You think you could deal with that phase of these appointments better than 
he Commission ?—A. Yes, I think we havea better opportunity of dealing with them. 
 Q. Now we have dealt with your professional men. You have no seasonal men? 
—A. We have a few seasonal men. 
-Q. Give me an example of your seasonal men?—A. Well, during the summer 
ason we have. for instance, officers at the frontier in connection with the automobile 
ourist traffic say at Lacolle, where there are thousands of automobiles passing each 
‘month, and at Niagara Falls and Bridgeburg, all those frontier points where the 
ourist traffic is very heavy. I think this year we will have to put on five additional 
cers at the bridges at Niagara Falls to handle the traffic. These men. will go on 
bout the first of May and stay on to the first of Oictober. 
). What is your view regarding their appointment?—A. I have no difficulty with 
mmission with regard to those appointments. They give us fairly good men. 
Q. Would you rather have those appointments yoruself?—A. No, I don’t see 
objection to the Commission appointing those men. They give us pretty prompt 
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Q. They have to have the same tact that the other men have?—A. Yes, hi 
see no objection to it more than as regards the other men. : 

Q. You see no objection to it?—A. They are under supervision more duet a 
other men. 

Q. The other men are operating separately ’—A. Yes. 

Q. We have your professional men, your part time men, your seasonal me: 
Have you any manual labourers at all?—A. Yes, we have quite a number of tru 
men, absolutely manual labour. 

Q. What about them?—A. Wel!, I don’t think the Commission should be bothere 
with the appointment of those men. ode 

Q. As a matter of fact they are not very much bothered just now. You virtual 
make the poemanery ?2—A, They have had so much difficulty in getting the men that 
they say to us “ We will give you a list of names. Now select the men you conside 
suitable.” We send a man down from here to Montreal or Toronto to examine then 
and he reports which is the most suitable and the man is put on. Ly 

Q. Have you many promotions in your department?—A. Yes, quite a few. 

Q. Taking your clerical staff, have you had any promotions here recently 
Ottawa ?—A. Oh yes, we are having them all the time. 

Q. Have you had one within the last two weeks?—A. At Ottawa. 

Q. At Ottawa?—A. I think there are one or two before the Commission now. 
don’t think there have been any made in the last two weeks. on 

Q. Can you recall any promotions, outside or inside?—A. Yes, I had a promotio 
of one man. I think it was last week or the week before, to the position of investig: 
tion of drawback claims. 

Q. Hiere at Ottawa?—A. The candidate who was successful was from Ottaw 
one from Ottawa and one from Hamilton. 

Q. What was the Ottawa man’s name?—A. Stroud. 

Q. He has been in the department some time?—A. Yes, quite a few years. 

Q. What position did he hold previously /—A. He was a checker, on drawba 
claims in the department. 

(§. The vacancy occurred?—A. Yes. 

Q. You applied to the Commission to fill it#—A. Yes. 

Q. What followed?—A. The position was advertised. Applications to be 
received up to a certain date. The applicants filed their applications with the Ci 
Service Commission. fi 

Q. Were outsiders allowed to apply?—A. No. ~ 

Q. All men in your employ ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Away from Ottawa as well as here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then what followed?—A. The Civil ‘Service Commission asked the dep: 
ment to set the papers for examinations on the duties of office.- I had Mr. McMicha 
who was the chief intelligence inspector of customs and who was in charge of t 
supervision: of drawback claims throughout the Dominion, set the papers. These we 
transmitted to the Civil Service Commission, the applicants rated on them; the pap 
were sent back to be examined, and returned and the men who had taken the tr 
highest marks were promoted. 

Q. Who examined the papers?—A. Mr. McMichael. 

Q. The man who set the papers?—A. Yes. 

Q. The chief man?—A. Yes. / 

Q. Were you asked your opinion at all?—A. I was to look over the papers mys 
to satisfy myself. 

Q. Did you look over the answers?—A. Yes, I looked over ihe answers too. 

Q. You helped Mr. MaMichael in determining the marks?’—A. I can say in 
general way he marked them properly. ‘He is a man who has had forty-three ye: 
experience and I am satisfied to leave it in his hands without even examining th 
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2. Outside of Celie the papers, were you pie by the Commission as to who 
ld be appointed?—A. No. 

Q. You were not asked for a recommendation ?—A. No. 

Q. Are you asked, in the case of any promotions, your view?—A. No, because 
‘ivil Service Act does not give me any authority to recommend any person. 

Q. In your own department you have a staff of three or four hundred over 
here /—A. Yes: 

Q. You have been there for forty years. You know all those men and all their 
talifications. You are in constant touch with them personally?—A. No, I am not 
-eonstant touch, that is, with any more than the heads of the branches. 
~Q. Let us take the heads of the branches? Are they in ‘better position to deter- 
ne Slihout any examination at all which of those men should be promoted ?— 
That is what they practically do now under the present system of the Commission. 
— Q. Your men practically make the promotions?—A. Up to a certain date tie 
Civil Service Commission established the practice of holding a. written examination, 

vat of recent months they asked the department to rate applicants according to 
rity and efficiency. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 

Q. Has there been any dissatisfaction with the promotions made by the Civil 
ervice Commission?—A. No. 

. Q. Or have the appointments been satisfactory /—A, They have been satisfactory. 
ve not heard any complaints. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. As a matter of fact, under the system that prevails now, we have oe the same 
vidence. There are certain rating cards sent out?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your chief officials will put on the ratings. The Bae re written 
mination has gone?—A. Yes. . 
Q. And your officials sit down and according to what we have here you give all 
men rating and the man will get 75 or 80, and so on, and the man who is rated by 
officials gets that promotion ?—A. I hope he will. 

Q. And he gets it as a matter of fact?—A. I don’t care to say. 

Q. Do you know of any man in your department who has not got his promo- 
A. Not at present, but I might. 

Q. It might happen sometime in the future. If you actually made that promo- 
ion at the present time why should you bother the Civil Service Commission with 
A. That is the law. 
Q. Don’t you think we had better change the law?—A. That is a matter for 
he legislators. 


By Mr. Euler: ‘ 


Q. The fact remains you have been satisfied with the promotions and appoint- 
nts made by the Commission?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Araue: 
Q. What is done with reference to the transference from one office to another? 
“Make an application to the Commission. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
If you want to send a senior stenographer from one branch to another, do 
ake an application to the Commission *—A. No, I will do that without bother- 


r. Foran: You have the right, in the Inside Service. 
i ' [Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.] 
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¢ 
By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. You should do it under the law?—A. No. 
Mr. Foran: Within the Department they can do it without reference Pe t 
Commission. ‘ 
Hon. Mr. Catnrr: If a girl is a junior stenographer in one branch— 
Mr. Foran: If you change the classification, then you must apply to the Com: 
mission. In that case it is a promotion not a transfer. 
Hon. Mr. Cauprr: We did not raise this question with He last two deputi 
that we heard, but Mr. Scott and the other deputy both held this view that in so far 
promotion, annual increase of salary, and transfer were concerned—one of the 
described it as the internal administration of the Department—ample classifications 
were made. Once they are fixed and schedules made, all questions of promotion and | 
transfer and annual increase of salary should be left to the Department, and t 
Civil Service Commission should not be bothered with it. 
Mr. Evrer: I do not think that should have any bearing on the evidence Mr 
Farrow would give. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. I ask if he agrees with that evidence?—A. I do not agree with that. I would 
prefer to leave the promotions as they are. 

Q. What about transfers?/—A. I think perhaps the Department ought to be 
given the power to make transfers. As for increases in salary, I have all the powe 
I want as a deputy head to recommend to the Commission those men I think who a 
entitled to increase by merit. 

-Q. And the Commission accepts your recommendation in every case?—A. I think * 
they do, because they know it is made on merit. 

Q. Why engage a stenographer to go to work and make out a whole list of things 
and send it over to the Commission, and have some of their officials go over the sam 
thing, simple to put O.K. on it?-A. I may put a case to you like this. In making 
recommendations to the Civil Service Commission as to increases in salary I shoul 
be guided by the merit of the officer. We obtain reports from our collectors and 
inspectors annually as to the conduct of the men and gheir competency. They rate 
them either excellent, very good, good, fair, or sometimes blank. I have always taken 
the ground since the new Civil Service Commission came into force, that where the 
officers recommendation was rated as fair by the collector at the port, and that was 
concurred in by the Inspector, because the collector might be biased, that I should no 
recommend him for that increase, as in doing so I would be discriminating agai 
men who are reported as good; consequently I would not recommend that man for thi 
increase in salary, and I did not recommend him. That man might protest. Us 
would say “My work is well done,” and if he had the right of appeal to the Civil Service 
Commission he would have an impartial judge. : 

Q. Where would that land you in the service, if every civil servant out of some 
25,000 or 30,000 had a right to appeal in every case where they did not get the 
_inerease?—A. I hope there are not 25,000 or 30,000 who are in that position. 

Q. They are all classified and have a range of salary ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And unless each of them gets his annual increase of salary it gives him th 
right of appeal to the commission to determine as to whether or not he has not bee 
unjustly dealt with?—A. He has the right of appeal under the Act now. 

Q. Do you have many appeals? 

Dr. Rocur: Not many; there are not many. 

A. The man appeals to me and says: “I did not get that Statutory increase”— 
and, by-the-way,—we never had a statutory increase until this Act; the increa 
were granted by the Department— 
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x 


Foran: If the employee is not recommended he knows there is a good reason 
chance to have his appeal sustained. 


Wirvess: He will write and ask the Commission why he did not get the increase. 


By Han: Mr. Calder: 


_Q. Now, perhaps you will not care to answer this question; if the old system pre- 
J, or rather. if you had a right to recommend, there would be some person 
sting to you that you should recommend an increase where a person is not 
titled to it?—A. Oh, they will do that anyhow. 

_ Q. Somebody would say—I am not going to say it—but members of Parliament 
might be recommending to your inspectors or chief officers throughout the country 
-A. I do not know that I have members of Parliament in view; there are others 
sides members of Parliament. 

Qo. Do you think the present system would get away from anything of that 
nd?—A. Well, I think it is better for the efficiency of the service,—the present 
stem—and better for the discipline of the service. 

_ Q. I cannot quite draw the line myself, because all the evidence we have had so 
_as far as I understand it— I may be corrected if I am wrong—is to the effect that 
far as the increases of salary are concerned, that they are all made upon the récom- 
mendation of the deputy minister. We have not had any evidence to the effect that 
there has been any trouble at all in connection with this phase of the work, that practi- 
lly the deputy minister does it. If he does it, why not leave it with him, and not 
her the Commission at all? What is to be gained by having the Commission 
deal with it? It only makes work for them and the department?—A. You might 
find it difficult if it was the other way. / 

Q. I want to get some evidence the other way. 


WA ta \ ‘ 
_ Mr. Ever: He gave some reasons a moment ago. 


By Mr. Calder « 


_ Q. What were they ?—A. Oh, there are reasons, I presume. This would be my 
‘own personal view—I have been in the service many years—the deputy minister 
$s more that the matter is in his own hands when he makes a report to the Com- 
jission, and the officers know he has to make a report to the Commission. 

-Q. You think the deputy minister would feel more secure by making a report 
the Commission than he does making it to the Governor in Council. That is 
nat it means?—A. Am I to understand the deputy minister would make a report 
the Governor in Council? 

 Q. It would have to go to the minister, and the minister has to take it to the 
ernor in Council. As I remember, before the system came into vogue, all these 
annual increases had to be voted by Parliament, and that means they had to be put in 
; Act, and the Governor in Council must have every one of these items. And you 
el you are more secure, and the civil service is more secure by making a recom- 
endation to the Civil Service Commission than to the Governor in Council ?—A. 
le present practice’ is working well and I do not see much reason to disturb it. 


By Mr. Thompson: 


.Q! Is it generally understood in your department that the Commission has to 
with promotion ?—A. Yes. — 
. Do you find that has any effect on the morale of your staff?—A. Yes, I think 
as. It tends towards efficiency. 
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a ! A. I will have just as soon as it is ‘vacant. 


e 


By Mr. Calder: 3 


Q. Let me ask another question just there. As a matter of fact, under 1 
present system, does not the present system lend itself to a large number of 
servants getting an increase in salary annually to which they are really not entitle 
—A. Not in this department. , 

Q. Not in your deseeuient 2—A. No. 

Q. What percentage?—A. I do not make any recommendation automatically 

Q. Would you be able to bring us a statement, or you can send it, because 
are a busy man. We will not ask you to make out a whole list, but let the Con 
mittee select half a dozen points. Take the city of Montreal— 


Mr. THompson: And Vancouver. 
Mr. Currie: And Toronto. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Will you send us a list—because they are all fixed for this year—the salarie 
every one of your men get in these three cities, and indicate on the list every mat 
that you recommended for an increase of salary this year, and the amount of #1 
increase? Are they all fixed for this year?—A. Yes. Montreal, Toronto, and Van 
couver—it will take some little time. me. 

Q. How many have you in Montreal?—A. Over four hundred. 

Q. That will not take very long?—A. It will take a long time with a pretty 
busy staff, when Parliament is in session. These men have no objection to working. — 

Q. Take Toronto and Montreal, that will do?—A. The salary and the amou 
of increase ? j 

Q. Yes? g between those who got it and those who d i" 
ee reba cavidtie ae who did not foe, increases ? es 

Q. Yes.—A. I think I can let you have that in a day or two. {agen 

Q. We had evidence along another line; how many branches have you in your 
department in Ottawa?—A. It is hard to say. 

Q. Five, or six or seven?—A. Yes, more than that. 

Q. Name one?—A. Accountants’ branch. - 

Q: Name, another?—A. Statistical. 

Q. And one more?—A. Checking of entries branch. 

Q. Take the statistical branch; the man in that branch resigns to- morrow Be: 
He did resign last January. 

Q. Is he still on?—A. He is on leave until first of July, and then his superan 
nuation takes effect. 

Q. Have you an application in to the Commission to have his position filled ?— 


Q. Why do not you get it in now?—A. The position is not vacant until th 
ist July. 


Q. You cannot make an application until it is absolutely vacant?—A. I w 
make it a month before. 


By Mr. Currie: é 


Q. Have you anybody filling the job 2A. Wes: 
Q. You could make the application before it is vacant?—A. To. date from, # 
Ist July. 
Q. When you put in an application to have that position filled, you write to 
Commission and say, “This vacancy exists, we want you to fill it.” You get ¢ 
away from it and have nothing to do with it?—A. Until the Commission sends 
list of applicants, and asks me to rate according to seniority and efficiency. 
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Bu: You spoke of the applicants in these cases; do you mean that anybody in 
ur office could apply for the position?—A. Yes. When I send this requisition down 


ications to officers in the statistical branch. 

P, Q. Lf you did not do that, would there be any danger of the Commission asking 
e whole world to apply for the office ?—A. It would be very foolish if they did, because 
ese are the men who know the work. 

Q. My idea of promotion—all the ideas of promotion I have ever had—is the 
ea that confines that promotion to the persons immediately one step below. It is 
eredible to me that a man who just joins the service a week ago should go and 
ply. for a position of deputy collector and be in the running. The persons who can 
y must be limited to certain persons of certain rank?—A. Practically. 

: 


By Mr. Currie: . ie 
_ Q. The law does not compel you to do that?—A. No. , ye 
Q. It does not restrict you2?—A. No, but im sending the requisition, colonel, 

pposing the position becomes vacant in the Statistical Branch, I don’t know whether Re 
is a second or third or head man, I would ask the Commission to restrict the appli- i 
ions to officers in that branch. ay 
. You would ask them?—A. Yes. ae 
. You have no authority to compel them to do it?—A. No. ; 


By Mr. Griesbach: ; 


Q. Would the last man in the branch have the right to apply for the highest 
in it?—A. He would have the right, but he would not. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: \ | Bis 


Q. Would an outsider have the right to me 7_A. No. 

: . You make the rating?—A. I would. 
EO: Yourself ?—A. For that position of chief clerk of statistics, yes, but not for 
cond division; I would ask the chief of branch to send his ratings to me of all 
applicants. 
Q: What do you think would happen if these ratings were sent over to the Com- 


\) awe 


Has he a certificate from the Civil Service Commission to fill that position 
onths, as is customary in all the other departments?—A. I think he has; I 
ome 3) \ 


think you have done the proper thing?—A. I am satisfied then. 
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Mr. Foran: As a matter of fact we do not know who is on the job at the prese 
time. You would simply put the senior man in charge while you are waiting for 
man to fill the job. 


Witness: Not necessarily the senior man. 


By Mr. Currie: 


_ Q. Supposing the next man was 657—A. Well, I have not had a case of th 
kind. 

Q. We had a case in the Post Office yesterday of that kind. Mr. Coolican, wl 
was a very young man, was promoted over a number of older inspectors.—A. I ha 
not had a case of that kind. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. In this particular case—we have had similar cases in the other departments— 
you get right down to the essence of the thing. You practically make the appo 
ment ?—A. Suppose the ‘Civil Service Commission does not approve, what then? 

Q. You are putting a supposition there. According to the most of the evidence 
I cannot recall anything to the contrary—in the case of those promotions in the 
inside service, the deputy head of the department and his chief officer are requir 
to make this report. In many cases they have got the man in temporarily who 
finally appointed. Now the question I asked, in so far as these chief positions in y 
department are concerned, you have to depend on these men for the administrati 
of the public business, and your chief officers know these men better than any o 
else; then why bother the ‘Civil Service Commission and go through all this perfort 
ance again? Why not make the appointments direct yourself ?—A. That may be 
right, but where there is only one logical man for the position—I know cases whe 
that would be, and I think this case is one—we will come down to cases not 
important. 

Q. I am only speaking now, and I would like to confine it—because I see © 
distinction myself—to the heads of your branches. The head of the branch is t 
man you must hold responsible for the conduct of public business, the man wh 
going to come in contact with the public so far as the business of the branch is co 
cerned. In your judgment, would it not be better for you to make that appo 
ment direct on ‘the recommendation of your chief officer?—A. Well, I suppose t 
Service would rather be protected by the Commission. 


| Mr. Currie: That is not the question. 
Hon. Mr. Catprr: They are not protected. 
Wirness: They think they are. 
Hon. Mr. Catprr: That is the whole point, and all this red tape is gone throu, 
merely to satisfy an idea that the Civil Service is protective. 
Mr. GriesBacu: That idea is as old as civilization. You tell a boy that it is” 
the Bible that if he tells a lie he will go to hell. That is why he tells the truth. Ml 
evidence of all the deputy ministers goes to prove that while they do not think a deu 
of a lot of the Civil Service Commission, still they do think that it protects the 
from patronage. 
Mr. Currie: Yes, and that costs this country as much as the whole Senate. 
cost is the same as the cost of the Senate to the people, and they think that the Sen 
protects them, I suppose. 
Mr. GriespacH: It is a phenomenon that exists, and we cannot get ne. m1 
Hon. Mr. Carper: It is a mental attitude. | Ce 
Mr. Griespacu: It differs in no respect from the boy’s idea about telling a | 
Mr. Ever: If it has a good result, it does not make very much difference I 
it is brought about. , 
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fr -Tuompson: Conversely, if it were left to the deputy heads, there would be no 
m then as to where the patronage would lie. It would lie with the deputy 

ig 

on. Mr. Catper: No, it goes further than that. We may as well be perfectly 

k about it. What these men have at the back of their heads is that if we go 

kk to the old system, it will not be left to the deputy minister. 

Mr. THomMpson: You mean that pressure would be brought to bear on the deputy ? 

Hon. Mr. Catprr: Exactly. 


4 


~~ By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Whether after all that is a reason for perfecting the present method, is not 
this the case that the civil servant feels that his case goes before an absolutely inde- 
4 dent body, whereas in the other case you open the door again to patronage. I 
id not want to ask him to reply to that question because it might be embarrassing ?— 
That is entering the realm of politics. \ 


Mr. Currie: That is a question for discussion in the House of ‘Commons. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. Now, you are a very old official in the department, and your department is one 
t we all depend upon for our salaries. We have to keep your department free of 
litics as much as possible, and the politicians have always fought shy of that end of 
Has there been much trouble over political interference in the yin ch of your 
partment ?—A. When? 

Q) Before the advent of this marvellous galaxy of talent that we call the Civil 
ice Commission ?—A. I was not deputy then, Colonel, and I escaped all that. 

_ Q. I am speaking so far as your own experience is concerned?—A. I would not 
ve much experience then. My predecessor might have had. 

Q. Had you anything to do with Toronto? There was a red hot’ political job 
Take the appointment we will say of the Chief Customs Officer there?—A. | 
1 mean Collector of Customs? 
Q. Yes, Mr. Small was a member of Parliament and he was a pretty fair officer, 

as he not?—A. Yes, a good officer. _ 

_ Q. Then he was succeeded by Mr. Bertram?—A. Yes. 

Q. He was the son of an ex-member of this House of Commons or a nephew ?— 

Yes, a nephew. 

_ Q. And he came of a well-known political family?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. He did not get that job because he had passed any Civil Service examination, 

e has been a very efficient officer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you recall whether there is any chief port officer who was appointed under 

d system who was not a very efficient officer? In fact, was not great care taken 

ur department to impress upon the members that you wanted nobody appointed — 
ositions of importance in your service who were not A1 gilt-edged men? Is that 

o?—A. I was young in the department in those days. 

[O; Do you not think that your predecessor John McDougall was pretty hard down 

these lines ?—A. I think so. 

. John McDougall was a pretty good officer ?—A. Excellent. 

Ome of the best Canada has ever seen?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he was an ex-member of the House of Commons?—A. Yes. 

Q. A political appointment pure and simple?—A. Absolutely. 

Did you ever see a member of Parliament let anyone get past with anything? 

not always put it over them?—A. He was a former member of Parliament. 

He had the nerve and knew how to handle them?—A: He was a former 

of Parliament. 
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Q. So that patronage did not hurt very much in that case? He could ra to 

_ like a Dutch uncle?—A. Yes, but I do not suppose he made the appointments 
gether. 

Q. He had a good deal to do with them and also with ne business of ee office 

A. Yes, it was well conducted. 

Q. And a most technical and difficult Hea to fill, was i not?—A. Yes. 

ty Q. Because he had to be a human being and understand human beings as wel 

being an efficient man?’—<A. Yes, that is right. 

oes Q. Do you think that any system of examinations by men outside the in 

ment could ever give you a man like John McDougall? He would be dead by the tin 

he reached the head of that department, would he not? Supposing he started in 

the bottom?—A. That is getting very personal. You are intimating that it is tin 

tor me to be getting out. Pa 

Q. No, you are a very good officer; in fact I think one of the best. in the sery 

to-day. I am not going to flatter you at all, but supposing that John McDougall sta 

at the bottom and kept travelling up, he eit be about 110 before he reached the 

—A. Only one can get it at one time. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. So that the old system of eee politically and otherwise was not so ba 
after all?—A. I have got a number of good men i ait 


x By Mr. Euler: 
Q. But you prefer the present system ? 


Me) By Mr. Currie: 
Q. You get them better on the whole?—A. I think on the Ae we get a ee 
number of good men. 
aa Q. You have not had a long time to try that out, and the Temperance Act is 
_ —A. The reason is that we get all returned soldiers. 
ae Q. You have appointed nobody but returned soldiers under the Civil Sen - 
‘ —A. No, not since the war. 

Q. Not since the war?—A. Not since the war oe it was boys. 


Mr. Currm: You examined Mr. Farrow on promotions, Mr. Calder? 
Hon. Mr. Cauprer: Yes. i 
Mr. Curriz: Is there anything else? 


Hon. Mr. Cautper: No, we have covered the Lee classes, the temporary, t! 


out-port men, the border men, and the promotions inside, the transportation and 
forth— 


| By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. Will the Civil Service Act, or the existence of the Commission, more or le 

_ determine that hereafter young men entering the service can work their way up from 
/ the bottom to the top, and conversely will prevent men of middle age coming into t 
service and occupying the higher positions ?—A. Yes. . 
Q. That is the policy of the law and the policy of the Commission A ae 

Q. Do you approve of that?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Currie: Now I will get you down on that. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Supposing you want a high-grade statistician in your office. You want a m 
that is qualified for accountancy, and has his certificate as a chartered account 
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or uate of some well-know university, to take charge of your high-grade statis- 
ork, such aS examining the accounts and one thing and another. How can a 
ever reach that from the bottom, starting in from a position that is paying him 
it $600 or $700 a year?—A. Well— 
Q. Take the Toronto office; Mr. McMichael wants a high-grade man to go out and 
] ok over the field—A. He trains them from the bottom. 

. He trains them from the bottom?—A. Yes. 
Q. He has informed me that he had great difficulty, and one of the difficulties he 
\d was that he could not get them for the money you gave on the class, for people 
uu want ed?—A. That is the fault of the Commission that they do not classify that 
service hush enough. 
— Q. You mean to tell me that a man who is certified as a chartered accountant 
ould enter your service at the bottom of that list?—A. No, he would not; of course 


Q. Then what would you have to do?#—A. We take a man in when he is young and 

n them by degrees. 

Q. How long would it take to train a man to a chartered accountancy, one whom 

would have to take in at an age where they had no university degree or anything 
hat kind? How long would it take to train a man out of high school to become one 

he men qualified for that work? You already have men, you take them from the 

ks and trust companies—you take some of the best men and train them?—A. He © 

tht to be efficient in five years, if he has the energy, and wants to get along. 

Q. You never had any experience like that? You are only hoping he might be 


ot the energy, ee other men you could train in five or six years. 

i Q. Take a man now whom you want to be an appraiser of say, silks and ribbons, 
things of that kind. What do you do to get a man of that kind? Can you get 
up to the Civil Service and train him to be an appraiser?—A. Yes, I think you 


Q. What. has been the custom of your department, do you get them up and 
in them from the bottom, or do you go to the Civil Service Commission and 
one appointed?—A. Both ways, by appointment and promotion in the past. 

-Q. By appointment and promotion?—A. Yes. 

; Q. How could a man be promoted? Could you promote a porter in this depart- 
, where the boxes are opened?—A. No. 

~ Q. How would you work it?—A. Take the computing clerk and give him a toe 
rs, and I think he would become acquainted with the tariff in that time, and 
n we would put him in the appraising branch and train him. 

Q. How long would it take to qualify him as an appraiser of silks, to determine 
various grades of cloth? He would have to serve an apprenticeship in that work 
ore he would be qualified to appraise those things?—A. Yes. 
"Q: You would pay him then for his experience?—A. Yes. 

. Your custom has been heretofore to put the best man in and pay him to do 
the e work?—A. Unless I had a good man come in. 

B Did you find any difficulty in getting these outside men?—A. No, we get them 
right enough. 

But you had to pay them a good salary in many cases iA. We never paid 
uisers under the old law more than $2,000 a year. 

Take a man who is an appraiser of watches, for instance, say he must be a 
chnical man to haye knowledge of the mechanism of a watch. You have to 
_man up through your department who knows all that. Supposing there is a 
fa certain quality importing Swiss watches, and there were a lot of Swiss 
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movements sent in. What kind of a man ae; you require to go ahead oat ae 
those movements?—A. I do not think we have—— 
Q. Let me put it this way: that they might classify a $50: movement as a 
one?—A. I do not think they would do that. We have appraisers in the variou 
departments, but there are no special watch appraisers. 
Q. How much does this Civil Service (Commission assist you in all the techn 
work of your department in that regard? Would they not be liable to send a 
man into the hardware department, if you let them alone?—A. If we make an applic 
tion to the Civil Service Commission for a hardware appraiser, I would hope thi 
they would not send 
Q. A traction engineer ?—A. TI should hope not. 
Q. Now, take automobiles, there is another thing—of tourse, you have thas 
machines now classified under price, and you know where they are?—A. Yes. 
Q. But there are lots, of branches in your department that require. great skil 
and if a man occupying a position of that kind should die, or drop off, and you hay 
not coached an assistant, what would you do?—A. We would have to apply to th 
Civil Service Commission for an appointment. Aa 
Q. And what would they do?—A. I presume under their present rule they wo 
advertise for him. 
Q. Would you fill appointments of a permanent nature?—A. I would have 
carry on the work as best I could until the appointment was made. 
Q. Now, what other department is there, Mr. Calder ? 


Hon. Mr. Catper: I would like to ask Mr. Farrow one or two questions, and th 
I think I am through. 


tape 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Now, I want to ask you one or two questions, and if you do not wie 
answer the questions do not answer them, as far as I am concerned.—A. Thank y 

Q. There is a general feeling all through Ottawa, that there is a great deal 
unrest in the service, a great deal of dissatisfaction in the service. In the first pla 
do you_think that is so?—A. In respect to our department, so far as our departm 
is concerned at the present time, I would say no. There was considerable unrest 
our department on account of what our officers considered improper classification. 
have no complaint to make against the Civil Servide Commission in that respect 
but I have a serious complaint to make against the men they employed to make th 
classification, because I think they were in error, and subsequent events have prov: 
that I was right. . 


By Mr. Currie: ; 
Q. You mean the so-called Griffenhagens?—A. The Arthur Young Company 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. And that cause has been removed?—A. Yes. 
Q. How did you remove it?—A. By protest to the Civil Service Commission 
after the man who was assigned from the Arthur Young Company to the duty 
classifying the customs house was finished. I took my appeal to the Board of Heari 
of the Civil Service Commission and appeared personally with my officers befor 
the board and I spent days before the board of appeal, and the result was that 
admitted that the classification was too low, in the majority of cases, and it was. 
extensive, and the result of all that was that I think at the present time I may saf 
say that our outside service are fairly well satisfied. 
Q. Is that true of your inside service as well?—A. Yes, with the exce 
perhaps of some officers. 
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Q. But generally speaking, it is improved?—A. Except, I think, Mr. Calder, in 
accountancy branch. There is a general feeling throughout the service, I think, 
ularly in my own department, that the maximum salary of $1,260 a year for 
accounting clerk is not enough. a 
Q. Was that the real cause of most of the unrest here, that the trouble was an 
wver-classification 7—A. Very largely, sir, because of this fact, that the men who 
practically performing this work—in other branches, merely clerical work— 
re classified much higher. 
— Q. Now, just one other question: this decision of the Government and of Parlia- 
2 t to have a general classification made and fixing a schedule of salaries with an 
nual increase—did not that in itself lend itself to unrest throughout the entire 
ice? Previously, those matters were all determined by the Government.—A. I 
think the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission knows my views on the ques- 
of that decision. 


i 


By Mr. Currie: 


- Q. In other words, you had to take your coat and vest nee and roll up your 
leeve and go after them or they would have given you a cold deal?—A. No, I think 
ey were misled by the information they received... My own opinion, as Dr. Roche 
ws, is that the classification was too extensive. 


By Hon. Mr. Caldér: 

Q. Too many classes?—A. Yes, and with the consequence that after representa- 
ions to Dr. Roche, and the other members of the Commission, I had a hearing of 
wo or three days, with the result that we combined into one class,—take the class of 
stoms clerks for the outside service—we combined into one class all of those, 
vith a minimum and maximum salary-—nine various classes. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. Haye you any experience with such cases as this: a man in your service went 
he front in 1914 and came back in 1918 or 1919 and found that he had lost nis 
ding his seniority in the Civil ‘Service and the men who remained at home are 
classified over him and drawing higher salaries?—A. Yes, General— 

oe 1 have’ six or seven cases of that kind in Edmonton?—A. I have a number 


cases in which I consider there is a hardship here. 
rd 


Ge By Mr. Currie: 


Q: Hiow can that be changed?—A. I have endeavoured to adjust it. I will take 
case of a man I have in mind now. 


oe) By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

O Call him “A. B.”—A. All right, we will call him “A. B.” He went to the 
+ in 1914, and he had a salary of. I think, $1,050. He remained overseas until 
1, 1920. He returned to civil duties. Unfortunately, during the time he was 
y he received no increases in salary for the simple reason that the old Civil 
Service Act made no provision for increases to customs outside officers. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
i He received his civil pay?—A. Yes. 
. As well as his military pay?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Currie: 


‘Did all the men receive civil pay?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Currie: 

Q. No, only those who went up to a certain date. 

P The Witness: When this man returned, in April, 1920. I wrote the aa Ser 
Commission recommending that his salary be increased by the sum of from pe tt 
$350, taking the time he was away, say six years, at what we used to give on ordi 
increases, of $50 a year, so that the ordinary increases for this man while he was away 
would have been between $300 and $350. The Commission—the reply I rece 

_ from the Civil Service Commission was that owing to the classification they » 
‘unable to authorize any increase in his salary. I must say that unfortunately 
man—a portion of his services were temporary, and they have a regulation in the Civ 


Service Commission that if a man has had no increase in his salary for five years h 
may get an average one, but the ruling is that he must be in the permanent servi 
and a portion of this man’s work was temporary. The result is that this man cam 
back, and he goes on in civil work again, and he is assigned at a salary of $1, 


I certainly think that he should get his annual increases while he was away. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. In other words, he was being penalized for his military service ?—A. Absolute y 

Q. I think I know of six cases in Edmonton ?—A. This case is in Edmonton no 

Q. What are you going to do about that?—A. The Civil Service > Commission | se 

there is no way in which the matter may be remedied except by a special vote fe 
Parliament. : 


te By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Is it because of the Act or of some regulation?—A. It is because of the fact 
Mr. Calder, that this man returned to civil duty after the classifications were adopt 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Does that apply to everybody who ae ay as to the classification =ae 
_ beeause those men who returned before November, 1919, when the classification 
__ adopted, received their cumulative increases by Order in Council, but it is in respect 
- to those men who returned after the date of classification where the trouble is, and tk 
men feel they are not getting as much as they should. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Oxi understand in the Post Office there was an increase allowed all ihe time th 
were away’—A. Yes, but not in the Customs service. 
by Q. And in the Customs service a man came back to the same position he h 
_ before he went away? And now they are endeavouring to tinker with the law a little 

bit, but in those six cases that have been discriminated against because they serv: 
overseas, a case of actual hardship, when many men who were of military age simply 
- erept into those positions, and those men now occupy better positions. Now, you a 
that nothing can be done except by a special vote of Parliament. 


Mr. Currie: Or an Order in Council. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Could that not be fixed by an Order in Vowel 2—A. No, but 1 we wrote a I 
to all of the departments asking them to report these cases to us. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Would it not be easy to bring that to the attention of your Minister with a 
of having him bring forward the necessary legislation?—A. I have done that. _ 

Q. Then it isthe Minister’s fault in neglecting to do it now?—A. No. TI have 
submitted to the Minister the question as to whether or not it would not be only 
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‘ae the circumstances that a special vote of Parliament be obtained to pay 
men, notwithstanding anything in the Civil Service Act, because I understand 
‘provisions would have to be put in the appropriation, but there is yet time in the 
plementary estimates for such an item. 


By Mr. Calder: 


Q. Have you submitted a memorandum, or anything in writing to the Minister, 
ave you simply spoken with him?—A. No, I have submitted one or two written 
emoranda. ‘There are a number of cases, I think perhaps there are five or six cases 
monton. 


* By Mr. Currie: 
_Q. How many in Toronto?—A. I do not think there are any in Toronto. 


By Mr. Calder: 


Q. There would be cases in every department?—A. Well, I think not, for the 
e reason that l'imagine ours was the only service in which there was no statutory 
eases under the Act. In the Inside Service there was no trouble, because these 
on were granted statutory increases when they went overseas. Now, what could have 
‘done was by recommendation to the Governor, but the former deputy took the 
und that he could not certify that the men had performed their duty throughout 
year. 


By Mr. Griesbach: \ 

Q. That is a matter that calls for remedy without further delay?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. You have made a recommendation to your Minister ?—A- Yes. 

_ Q. I do not believe we can compel the Minister to do it, and these men have kept 
tty quiet about it, possibly, but it is one of the most outrageous cases against the 
en in military service—— 


By the Hon. Mr. Calder: 


. Mr. Farrow, could you prepare another memorandum, and let Mr. Chairman 
ve i as he is also a member of the Council, so that he can bring it before the 
ouncil?—A. I think there might be 12 or 15 men similarly situated, who came back 
ivil duty after the 10th of November, 1919, but at the same time there are some 
who returned before that time, who feel that the increases they received—the 
lative increases were not as much as should have been granted. 


Pe chy ir. Currie: 
Q. What about the loss of seniority ?—A. Of course they lost that part, which is 


Q. Do you think there is anything we could put in this Act which would straighten 
ut?—A. I think the Civil Service Commission might find some way to deal with 
f that character, and not bother Parliament about it. It seems to me that some 
ision should be made for their increases. 


t By Mr. Dechene: 


Q. Was the money recommended in such appropriation of that kind?—A. It*is a 
gat Y 


By Mr. Foran: 

How did they lose their seniority?—A. This is 1921. Supposing a-man came 
921, he might have been classed with his class now— 

Q. Does he lose his seniority?—A. His length of service? 


Yes?—A. Not in that respect. 
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By the Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. But he loses the increase in pay in that class?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Farrow, you think the case I had under my own observation now, of 
customs clerk, who performs the duties—the ordinary duties of receiving entries, an 
that officer has to receive also and be responsible for the cash, there is no cashier i 
the office I have in mind—should not that man receive some consideration for the extr. 
duties he has to perform, and the extra responsibility he is under?—A. I think the cas 
you have in mind is one of which I know, and the officer’s classification has bee 
changed very recently. He is now classified as a cashier and computing clerk. 

Q. That has been under consideration for a long time in the case I have in point 
—A. Yes. The Civil ‘Service Commission have in two or three cases of that character 
approved of the recommendation of the department, that the man’s classification 
changed from clerk to cashier and computing clerk, and giving him a little high 
salary. In some cases they turned the recommendation down on the ground that th 
collections were not sufficient to warrant it. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. I have one or two questions to ask Mr. Farrow, with your permission, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The CHarman: Certainly go ahead. 


By Mr. Owrrie: 


Q. How many appointments do you have annually in what you call the Tnsid 
Service?—A. Well, I cannot say ofthand, because I think there are very, very few. | 
are pretty healthy in that department. 4 

Q. Eight or ten?—A. I don’t think we have that many this year. We have 
reduction of four in the staff. f 

Q. What did you have last year? Did you have to take any on?—A. Not man 

Q. You are combining some staffs now?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the ordinary number?—A. Hight or ten would be the maximum. 

Q. How many of those would be brought in from outside?—A. They would all 
brought in from outside. 

Q. I mean from outside of Ottawa?—A. For the service in Ottawa. 

Q. For the service in Ottawa’—A. They would be appoimted by the Civil Ser 
Commission. 

Q. Has anybody outside of Ottawa got a chance to get in?—A. I believe i 
have, from the list of those to be appointed—they have. 

Q. My reason for asking you that is that in the United States there are a cert 
number of appointments from Washington distributed among certain districts, 
that each district has an opportunity of having a man in the inside service at Washing 
ton. Is there any regulation of that kind here?—A. I do not know. 

Q. The Civil Service Comission hold examinations all over the country in ev 
district, and ignorant young men and women, go, pay their fees, do all that with 
expectation of getting down to Ottawa here—have you ever heard of anybody gett 
in from Vancouver or Winnipeg?—A. As a matter of fact, I do not know where the 
come from. They simply send me the notice that so-and-so is to report for duty, an 
he comes over, and is assigned to duty. They ask him where he comes from, but \ 
a rule I do not. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Could you furnish us with a list for the last twenty appointments in y ur 
office at Ottawa, and indicate on that lst where they came from? a 
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B ‘Mr. Currie: 
here they passed their examinations?—A. I have—you mean for last year? 
By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. The new appointments?—A. Twenty 2 
Q. ‘All the new appointments during the last two years?—A. In Ottawa? 
Q. In Ottawa, give their former residences. 


By Mr. Currie: ) : 
Q. Their late residences. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you finished, Colonel? 

- Mr. Curr: Yes. \ 
_ Hon. Mr. Carper: There is one other question. I do not know whether I should 
t up again, as it is getting late, but the statement is made, and has been made 
etimes in Parliament, that the present system here in Ottawa and to a certain 
mt outside of Ottawa, lends itself to the creation of a beaurocracy, those who get 
) the service think that the service is reserved for them, that no outsider has any 
ce at all. That the whole system lends itself to the creation of a class preserve. 

r. Currie: A family compact. 


4A 


- By Hon. Mr. Calder: : 


Q. That criticism is made against the law that it operates in that direction. 
Mr. Currie: For instance, how many relatives of the Commission or other officers 
he department have you got in your department—put it in plain English—we are 
ng an inquiry. 

Wirness: How many relatives of the Commission? 

CurRIE: Yes, we will put the Commission in just to start with, just for the 


De ‘Hoon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Let me go back, before you answer that question. J think the general situ- 
1 is as 1 Have described it. Do you think, Mr. Farrow, that the present system 
itself to that?—A. I know one thing, that I have not got any relatives in the 


Q I am not speaking of relatives. That is another thing—but let me state it 
The idea is running abroad—whether it is true or not—that as soon as people 
the service, then everything in the service above that is for them, and the 
lers, outside of Ottawa, or the outsiders here in Ottawa, have ‘no chance. 


By Mr. Currie: 
of getting a rating? 


By Hon. Mr. Cllder.- 

ny of these higher appointments, or of getting into the service except right 
ery bottom?—A. I have not heard that. It is new to me. 

‘ou have not heard that?—A. No. This list will show I presume. 

at list will throw some light on it?—A. Yes. 
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of all new appointments made in the last two years, and stating the former resi 
of these peonle. 
Mr. Grirspacn: You will have to be careful about the wording of it. 
residence within so many months “previous to”. 4 
Hon. Mr. Canper: Say three months “previous to”. All departments. 
Mr. Griespacn: You had better be careful on the wording of that. 
Hon. Mr. Cauper: I think if you put a time limit of a month on it, or say th 
months. A list of all new appointments in the last two years. a 
Mr. Grinspach: The places in which they lived in the two months preeddi 
Mr. Jonnston: Is it not a fact a great many returned men have been deme 
down here probably a month or two months— : 
Mr. Currin: They are all-demobilized at regimental headquarters. 
Wiryess: Do I understand you want that list to melude temporary men? 
Hon. Mr. Carper: Yes, because they will nearly all be confirmed. 
/ Mr. Currte: You better say “permanent” and “temporary”. _ 
Q. Your department has appointed nothing but returned soldiers. You ee 
not put any civilians on at all/—A. No, excepting. a stenographer or a boy. 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: : 
Q. In regard to making permanent the temporaries, Mr. Farrow, there has b 
a large number of temporary employees throughout the service recently blanketes 
in by Order in Council as permanent, have there not?—A. I understand there 4 
be. JI don’t think the Order is passed yet. ‘ 
Q. You are referring to your department?—A. Yes. Le 
Q. So that the principle of making the temporaries permanents is a> pringia 
that has been recognized on a pretty large scale recently’—A. Yes, we have a 
number. 
Q. And these temporaries have not even passed an examination in a great ma 
instances?—A. That is a matter of information in the hands of the Commission. — 
Q. Is it confined to all those who were in the employ of the Government prior 
November 16th, 1919’—A. Yes. They are particularly returned soldiers with 1 
‘although there may have been some men who were in many years ago. i 
Q. You were speaking’ about part-time employees and mention was made o 0 
wharfingers, harbourmasters and so on, whose salaries were down as low as $25 
year, and other employees that Mr. Farrow mentioned, such as patrol men, part-tim 
men, whose salary $150, or whatever it may?—A. $120, I think, is the minimum un 
your Classification now. : 


have hea appointed by the Commission who ah etl do not exceed $200. 


By Myr. Currie: 
Q. Did you get notice of that? 
Wrrness: J don’t remember having seen it. Was that recently? 
‘Hon. Mr. Rocus: Some time ago. : 
Mr. Coen Would you mind bringing that memorandum so we will know : 
date ? ’ rs 
By Hon. Mr. Roche: ” 


Q. I will bring a memorandum. Recently we have been considering if we w« 
not raise that figure of $200, make it higher. Now you spoke of transfers, o 
least you were asked some questions in regard to transfers?—A. Yes. 
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W ee been your experience in regard to transfers in the past, and what 
an is not transfers in the inside service from one branch of your department to 
her which you can do without coming to the Commission, but I mean where 
isfers have taken place involving a change of residence, for instance, from Moose 
to Aylmer. Have such transfers as that in the past, where it has been under 
he control of the department alone, given much friction in the department?—A. No. 
. Do you recall.the transfer that was made before you became deputy ?—A. Yes. 
. From Moose Jaw to Aylmer, Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. “Of a certain officer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did not that cause a good deal of eranole OTN ess" it did. 

oO. A member had almost threatened to resign?—A. They thought it should be 
cal appointment. . 

Q. There were two. One brought from Victoria to Toronto. An indignation 
ing was held in Toronto about it. I know the Commission got a telegram. 
hey thought we were responsible for it. We had nothing to do with it. 


ay 


By Mr. Currie: 


_Q. Who really worked that? Take the case from the coast to Toronto, who - 
rked that out?—A. I think it was the former deputy who recommended it. : 
~Q. Who was that?—A. John McDougall. The facts are as far as the Toronto — 
se is concerned, we had an extra appraiser at Victoria we did not need. We 
eded an appraiser at Toronto, and we felt it would be economy to transfer the man 
om Victoria to Toronto and it was done. I think that is justifiable. 

— Q. What branch of the appraisal was he on’—A. On dry goods. 

-Q. Did he have a home in Victoria, was he compelled to sell out?—A. No, he 
quite willing to transfer. He was asked at first whether he would be willing to 
sfer. Of course we would not remove a man against his wishes. 

~Q. I think it would be only fair where you have an exceptional officer in an 
tside place that he should ee forward to naan Aarne to a higher place in the 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


. Who worked the other one from Moose Jaw?—A. The department did that 
There was a vacant position. 

. Do you remember that man’s name?—A. At Aylmer. I think his name was 
The other man’s name was Scott. 

Q. What year was Marlatt moved in?—A. It was about two years ago. ' 

Q. Was that after the Civil Service Commission had jurisdiction or before ?— 
‘No, it was before. 

-Q. Did you have any correspondence from me with reference to it?—A. I don’: 


You will turn it over here? If there is any you will send it here?—A. Yes. 
: (Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. The objection on the part of the Toronto staff was that there were qu 
men on the staff who were looking for promotion?—A. I know. But if we had 
man qualified at another port, was that any reason why we should pay two salarie 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: What Mr. Calder refers to is the man at Aylmer. 


‘Hon. Mr. Catper: If I remember the case, there some domestic cicetmetel 
in connection with it. Either his wife came from there or he came from there. 


Wiryess: Hle came from there, I think. 
Q. Hie simply asked me if there was any possibility of bemg moved down w. 
his relatives were, and if I remember rightly, I wrote merely putting his stateme 
before the department, that is all—A. Yes, or, I don’t remember anything. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. It was a good chance was it?—A, Yes, he was a good man, but the ™ 
people objected to him. 
jr Q. He had previously belonged to that neighbourhood A. He eel previous 
belonged to that neighbourhood. 
Hon. Mr. Rocne: Yes, he came Kast again. J think the a reason was t 
returned soldiers were looking for a position and it became vacant and they thous 
they should have it. The people at Aylmer thought the Commission had done it. 


By Mr. Currie: f / 
Q. Was that previous to the last election in Elgin?—A. Yes it was long before 
that. It was in 1917. 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. You spoke about certain men who were appointed Collectors of ‘Cast as 
under the old system in various cities, some very good appointments?—A. Yes, v 
good. 
; Q. Were there not almost in every instance those who were © brought i in from. th 
outside ?—A. Oh yes, always. 

Q. So they ‘had no previous customs experience?—A. No. | 

Q. Did that not tend to discourage the staff, the members of the -service 
had spent many years in the service, and do you not think that as a principle promot 
-. ghould ‘be made to fill such higher vacancies?—A. I favour promotions always. 
. Q. So that under the old system, if the old practice prevailed very likely ther 
would be an outside man brought in to fill the position. You then promote the next 
in line for promotion ?—A. I don’t see anything about that in the Bill. It speak 

about labourers. It does not say about technical positions. an 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. Professional positions /—A. Yes. 


with atormbHads you ne about. 


By Hon. me Roche: 


Q. A question was asked by one of the members of the Committee if 
promotion to a higher vacancy that promotion was thrown open to everybody i 
service even though he might be there only a year, and the statement was made, o 
you suggested restricting that to certain class or classes?—A. Yes. 

[Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.] 


ae as the Commission may require. No person shall be promoted 
oe is to do work that is in the opinion of the Commission of greater importance 


1 fe iaiiston such as to justify the Hooton. 


awe 


ot less than six months probation the person promoted is confirmed in his position 
the deputy head, such confirmation to be in writing. The deputy head may at 
ti e during fhe. period of probation cancel the promotion, ve the cause of such 


e promotion is cancelled shall then return to the an i of the duties In 


1, Sig 


ing he was on Speane H 


; ° / é . . 
i Currim: Supposing he has a/ technical officer in his department and you want 
ypraiser for such a purpose. You send out a circular all around that you want 


our branches. It is true fae a wee keep an efficient record of the various 
yees, and the rating sheet we send out to the department asks a number of 
ons as to tact, suitability and so on, personality. As you said, he says “ excellent,” 
,” “good” or “poor,” but the department does not attach the weights to 
ihe Be tiniesion does that—A Sure. ‘ 
. There are weights attached to efficiency ?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And the Commission attaches those weights?—A. Yes. 

Q. ‘$6 it is not the heads of departments attach that?—A. Yes, but it is not 
head of the branch that does it either, because in some instances I don’t agree 


‘ 


th that. There might be a difference of opinion as to the merits of the two men. 


( 
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OD) Every promotion shall be subject to a probation of one year unless after 
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House or ComMMoNs, 
ComMITTEE Room, 
Fray, May 138, 1921. 


The committee met at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


Present :—Messrs. Spinney (in the chair), Argue, Calder, Charters, » Ont 
Ethier, Euler, Gauthier, Griesbach, Johnston, Kennedy Sonat Scott, a 


Thompson (Yukon).—12. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Messrs. Roche, Hughes, Cameron and Lynch were in attendance. 


General W. S. Hughes, Superintendent of Penitentiaries, Department of Toe 
was called, sworn and examined by members of the committee and discharged fro 
further attendance. 


Mr. K. M. Cameron, Assistant Chief Engineer, Department of Public 7a 
was called, sworn and examined by several members of the committee and havi 
concluded his evidence was discharged. 


It being 1 o’clock, p.m., the committee sa oenncd until 8 0 side this day, Mess 
Clark, Higman and Lynch to be then called. ae 


The committee met at 8 o’clock, p.m. 


Present :—Messrs. Spinney (in the chair), Argue, Calder, Charters, ‘Cums 
‘Déchéne, Euler, Gauthier, Griesbach, Kennedy (Glengarry), and Thom 
(Yukon).—11. ee 


Messrs. Roche, Clark and Higman were in attendance. ate) 


Dr. D. A. Clark, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Health was 
sworn and examined, and having concluded his evidence was discharged. 


Mr. O. H. Higman, Director of Electricity and Gas Inspection, was called, 
and examined and discharged from further attendance. 


The committee adjourned at 10.15 p.m., until 11 o’clock, a.m., Saturday, th 1 
instant. Messrs. J. C. O’Connor, C./G. MacNeil and Patterson to be then called ar 
examined. ' 


KE. K. SPINNEY, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Frmay, May 13, 1921. 


e Special Committee appointed to consider Bill No. 122, an Act to amend the 
ervice Act, 1918, met at 11 o’clock, the chairman, Hon. Mr. Spinney, presiding. 
-CuHaiRMAN: We haye General Hughes present. 


FJeneral WitLtAmM S. HuGues sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


e ).. What is your official position?—A. Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 

Q. You have supervision of all the penitentiaries, I suppose, General?—A. Yes. 
Q. The object of calling you was to give evidence before this committee who are 
ing with proposed amendments to the Civil Service Act. You have seen that 
1, I suppose/—A. Yes. 

~ Q. We would be very glad to get your views with regard to the present conditions 
possibility of making any change in the present law and regulations. 


_ By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 

tan Shall we ask the General how many employees there are? 

The Cuairman: Yes. 

VirNEss: My deputy minister has given evidence already, and if it would be 
eable to you I would very much prefer if you would ask me the questions you 
‘to ask and let me answer them. 

By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 

Did you ask the General how many employees there are in his department ?— 
) permanents. 

. Have you any temporary employees’—A. A few. They fluctuate. They are 
s on to-day and next week they are gone. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

What is your title again, General?—A. Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 
How many penitentiaries have you under your jurisdiction?—A. Well, we 
have six that are working and one that is pretty nearly closed up now. 

). That is the Edmonton one?—A. That is the Edmonton one. 

ou have six of these?—A. Yes. 

ow many employees in all these penitentiaries?—A. 416. 

ill you enumerate the classes‘ For example, you have to begin with your 
A. We have a general. It includes the warden, the doctor, the chaplain, 
ntant, all the clerical men, engineers and so on. 

Besides that ?—A. Then we have the police. 

Your guards’—A. Deputy warden, chief keeper, and all the guards and 


hey are classified in various classes?—A. Yes. 
suppose you have cooks?—A. Stewards and their assistants, yes. 


_ We have it in the large institutions. 
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Q. That is the inmates of the penitentiaries do not look after that work? 
They assist. In fact we.do all our own work. We do not hire any outside wor 
at all. We do not pay outside men a dollar to do any work for us. We have e 
instructors in all the branches, and we teach the inmates to do the work and t! 
do the work. We have our electric system, of light and everything of that kind nd. 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. Do you remember what was done in the penitentiary of St. Vincent dé Pa 
in regard to lighting the village?—A. Most of the lighting of the village we 
doing yet, but we expect to be relieved of that very shortly as we have too hea 
load for our machinery. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Have you any part time employees? That is, men who do not devote th 
entire time to the servide?—A. A few. 
Q. How many?—A. Some chaplains and some surgeons. 
Q. In some of the penitentiaries the surgeon gives his entire time, but he i 
annual salary?—A. Yes. 
Q. In others he simply comes in when required, and you give him an allowa 
—A. No, he comes in each day and remains a certain time, and comes back wh 
ealled. [, ‘ 
Q. He comes each day ?—-A. Excepting Sundays. 
Q. Does he get a special fee when he is specially called t—A. No, he getea ie 
time salary. 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. Are the guards appointed by the Civil Service Commission or by the war : 
—A. All the appointments are made by the Civi! Service Commission at the pre 
time. 

Q. Including the guards/—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You say all appointments, temporary and permanent, are made by the Ci 
Service Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. The evidence we have received so far is to the effect that where you empl 
a man for thirty days you can do so on your own authority?—A. We don’t call tk 
a permanent. 

; Q. What do you call that?¢—A. Pmcueene A man whose employment is : for 
ies than thirty days is taken on as an emergency; his application is reported by 
warden and he sends in a declaration, what is known an an emergency, and that g 
through my office to the deputy minister. Those are temporary employees. We 
an emergency class for the new business that the warden takes on himself, 
the Civil Service Commission does not interfere with that because his ae 
is less than thirty days, but if it goe& over thirty days we have to get permission 

Q. Supposing an emergency existed and you wanted a man immediately you wi 
put the man on and the warden would fox that thirty- -day period notify the commissi 
—A. If it is thirty days we put it through, but if it is under thirty, we don’t. _ 

Q. If it is under thirty days you make it yourself or the warden does umm 
warden takes the man on. You understand with us that has to be done some 
very frequently. We are not guarding bales of hay or anything of that kind. 

[General William 8. Hughes. ] 
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By Mr. Euler: - 


. You could not always tell whether you require a man for thirty days or longer? 


cf he is to be sent in for thirty days. We send in a declaration for his 
ointment. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder : ey 


~ Q. Suppose an emer gency exists and at the end of thirty days you keep him on? 
A, If we knew it was going to be imperative we should further employ him we send 
the commission a declaration of temporary employment asking for their declaration 
the temporary period. 

Q. Do you know of any case where that employment has gone over thirty days 
ith the approval of the committee?—A. Yes, temporary employment has lasted some 
nes six months. 

Q. Have you got one man now?—A. Yes. 


OS 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. That is not emergency employment ?—A. No, that is a temporary. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. What is this man’s name?—A. We have at present taken on a gentleman at 
Vincent de Paul named Clark. 
Q. For how long?—A. For six months, as an additional mason instructor during 
summer assisting in the work. 
Q. How long has he been on now?—A. About ten days or two weeks. 
__ Q. You say sometimes they are on for six months. Give me an example where a 
man has been on for six months’—A. We have temporaries on almost every summer. 
Q. Can you think of any one at all in those penitentiaries?—A. Yes. 
~Q. What is his name?—A. We had a man— 
Q. Never mind, the name /—A. Archambault. 
Q. What penitentiary is he in?—A. St. Vincent de Paul. He is occupying a 
milar position to what Clark is doing this summer. 
Q. How long has he been on?’—A. He was let go last fall at the expiration of 
x months. 
Q. “Why was that position not filled, general?—A. Because, we don’t require it 
ing the winter months, but in the summer when we are rushing our building we 
equire him. 
Q. In that kind of service would you issue a certificate from time to time?—A. 
e put in an application for the employment. That goes forward with recommenda- 
s from the deputy minister to the Civil Service Commission and they either approve 
isapprove. We have to advertise that just the same as a permanent position. If 
only want them for two months we advertise it. 
Q. Was there an advertisement in that case?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you get any answers?—A. No. 


By Mr. Ethier: 


. Why is not the man appointed ’—A. He is temporary for six months. 

Q. Since about fifteen days, a man named Clark is doing the same work as 
ambault was doing last year?—A. The same work. 

Q. How is it Archambault being six months was not there this year?—A. Because | 
me faulty construction he put up last fall. 

Q. Was he disimissed last fall?—A. He was just let go. It is not a dismissal, 

. The work was not over iA. He goes off automatically at the end of his term. 
a ~ [General William S. Hughes.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. Take in so far as that class of appointment where you Ree a man o 
three or four or five months, do you think it is best that the Civil Service Comm 
should deal with or would you prefer to do it yourself?—A. No, I would prefer 
would do it, very much. a 
Q. Why ?—A. Under the system in which they appoint them it gives our war 
practically full control over them, because it gives our warden an opportunity to s 
whether they are satisfactory to him or not, and if they are not he has only to | 
them go. Under the old system if we were saddled with a bad man we would ha 
to keep him. We had no power to dismiss him. 
Q. Under the system none of the officials of the Government have power to dismi 
him ?¢—A. I would not sal that. 4 


so fae as you are Be but put mR 1n ie nharien ie the warden of 
penitentiary you would not be able ‘to do that some years ago, they could not dost 
Q. Is it because some member of Par Maus: would not allow it?—A. Some persa 
would not. 7 : 
Q. If the warden reported to the chief inspector and the chief inspector repal 
to the deputy and the deputy reported to the minister there was a man up there th 
was no good, he should be dismissed.—A. You could not get rid of him. 
Q. You could not get rid of him?—A. Not very well unless you had someth 
against him to report. by, 
Q. I am asking if the man is not doing his duty, he is no good, I am asine that, 
You stated in fact he could not be dismissed?—A. In theory I am not correct. n 
practice I am correct. : 
Q. Were you in the Government service before?—A. Twenty-nine years, all | 
penitentiar ies. ‘ 
Q. In what capacity?—A. I have been everything from warden’s secretary 2 an 
clerk of industries up to superintendent, pretty nearly. 
Q. Your experience under the old system was to the effect that ao a man show 
he dismissed for good cause they would not dismiss under the old system?—A. Yes. — 
Q. Let us have straight what the reason for that was.—A. I would say becaus 
they had too much’ political support. 
Q. Under the system as it now exists if a man is of bad character, dismissal ta 
place very easily without interference7—A. Yes. In fact the deputy minister he 
given me a memorandum to state that if we have a man who is not salplaciany 
us all we have to do is to issue a report. 
Q. Say we amend the law so ‘that condition prevails then would you hope fe 
/ your appointments being made by your warden ?—A. I would like to read the amenc 
ment first before I give you an answer to that. 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. What do you mean by saying a man with whom you are not satisfied ?— 
man with whom the warden is not satisfied. If at the present time we have men wi 
whom we are not satisfied we suspend for wrong doing. We cannot get rid of tho 
men even now tae an investigation into their suspension. . oe 


By Fon. Mr. Calder: 4 


Q. That is proper. No man should be dismissed except for cause, and the ea 
should be proven. You can give to any group of officials the right to dismis 
proper cause.—A. You don’t imagine any person attempts to dismiss them wi 
getting cause. ae 

[General William S. Hughes, ] ; 
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think y you will agree an investigation should be held? A. Absolutely no. 
as an investigation held, a very thorough one in the last three weeks. 


re is always” an Mey cata tion held by the warden, and there was an “ines 
veld into this by higher authority than the warden and still we cannot get 


‘By Mr. Ethier: 
Q. Is it a private investigation, or is the defendent himself invited to assist? Is 


‘man is always there. The man is always there at any charge put against him. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Have you written procedure in every investigation? Have you any law for 
penitentiary? Is there any regulation which provides for inquiries?—A. Yes. 
~Q. What do you do with the man? De you put him under arrest or suspend him ? | 
A. No, we might suspend him and we might not. 
Q. What is the procedure?—A. 'The procedure is he is brought before the super- 
intendent or the inspector. 
Q. In the meantime he carries out his duties?—A. Perhaps and perhaps not. 
_ Q. Here is a guard who misbehaves himself; he got drunk; he may be negligent; 
arry something into a prisoner; or accept bribes?—A. If such a case comes under 
on 128, it says he should be dismissed. 
Q. Dismissed at once?—A. Yes. There is no investigation in that case. All the 
rden has to do i is to satisfy himself thoroughly that the man was drunk. 
- Q. There i is an investigation into the facts by the warden—A. Certainly. 
_ Q. You conveyed the idea that they exercise an arbitrary power without considera- 
tion or investigation ?—A. I think you misunderstood me. 

-Q. I understand you perfectly. I know some of the procedure.—A. There is an 
vestigation into every charge against any person by the warden who reports. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


: fh Q. Even if the man were drunk he investigates ih: He investigates and ascer- 
ns for himself for his own satisfaction. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. When he makes that investigation he brings all parties before him. The man 
call evidence to prove he was not drunk?’—A. Yes, every charge is made in writing. 
Q. Is there a return to your office of the evidence in the ease?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the evidence written down?—A. Yes. 
Q. Are the witnesses sworn?’—A. Not always. 
Q. Can they be sworn?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the evidence signed by the party who gave the evidence?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then it comes to you with a report of the warden?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you do with it?—A. I forward it to the deputy minister. 

. That is the procedure in all cases?—A. Yes. 

. That is the investigation which takes place?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Euler: 

. Under which system is it easier for you to get rid > Sonable or inferior 
2A. Since I have been in control I have had no cee getting rid of men with 
ption of a few cases, objectionable cases. 

Would you say it was easier under the present system than under the old?— 
L don’t know about getting rid of a man, that there is much difference when it 
ae [General William S. Hughes. ] 
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tomes up to us. The warden has the authority more than he ever had. As soon as 
tase comes forward to us I don’t know that there is very much difference. The war 
jas much more authority than he ever had. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 
Q. Do you approve of that?—A. Yes. “h 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. Has the warden of the penitentiary been reinstated?—A. He resigned 1 
fall. He was forty-two years in the service. He resigned last fall, we are sorry to sa 

Q. Who is the warden there now?—A. There is no warden at the present tit 
The deputy is acting. Mr. Fitzgibbon is the deputy and Mr. Malapart was the warden. — 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. Where is that vacancy?—A. St. Vincent de Paul. 

Q. Do you think that appointment should be made by the Governor in Coune 
or made under your recommendation ?—A. If we had a man down there to be promoted 
I would say it should be made by the Civil Service Commission, and they invariabl 
have appointed those who have been recommended by the warden and by the inspecto 
and myself to the deputy minister and if he approves it goes to the ‘Civil Service 
Commission and it goes to the Governor in Council. 

Q. Is that for the wardenship alone?—A. No. 

Q. That applies to deputy wardens?—A. Yes. 

Q. It applies to wardens?—A. Yes. 

Q. It applies to chaplains/—A. It applies to surgeons, I cannot say it applies 
to chaplains, because we have no promotions to make in those cases. 

Q. I am speaking of appointments?—A. The appointment and promotion ar 
different. May I detail to you how promotion is made? 

Q. Not just for the moment. You stated in every instance, if I understood your 
evidence you had no trouble with the commission because I was speaking of the 
methods of appointment to this vacancy and you made the general statement you 
would prefer the commission should deal with it—A. You asked me about the promo ; 
tion, not the appointment. ‘ 


By Mr. Ethier: 
Q. Talk of the warden ’—A. That is an et ay 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Let us come’back so we will understand: There is a vacancy in : What peiitene 
tiary?—A. St. Vincent de Paul. 

Q. I asked the question as to whether or not you would prefer that that appoint-— 
ment should be made by the department on the recommendation of the Civil Serv 
Commission or by the officials dealing with penitentiary matters. You said in retur 
you preferred the Civil Service Commission should make the appointment because yo 
and your chief officials had no difficulty in getting this appointment made becaus 
the Civil Service Commission carried out your suggestion—A. Then you are com- 
bining two answers. You are combining a portion of an answer I made regardin 
particular promotions with an answer which I made regarding appointments. / 
'  Q. I was dealing with the appointment to be made—A. When you mentioned th 
matter first, according to the way I heard you, you mentioned promotion. 

Q. I did not mention promotion?—A. I am sorry. 

Q. At any rate in so far as that position is concerned you would prefer shat some. 
man in the service, if he is available, should be promoted to that position ?—A. Had 

[General William S. Hughes.] 
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a man in the service of whom we could have said, “This man is worthy of 
1g warden of that institution ” and we hee made ee statement to the Civil 


Q. In all cases?—A. In all other cases. The position is advertised within our 
stitutions for applications from those eligible for promotion to the position which is 
nt and the applications for promotion come in from the different institutions. 
hese are compiled and sent forward, supported by recommendations from the various 
wardens and then passed upon by the inspector and myself and the deputy minister 
hat goes forward to the commission who further investigate the case; if necessary, 
old examinations and make the appo'n*: 

_ Q. Have you appointed a warden within the last two years ?—A. Oh. yes. 

Q. Where?—A. When I say appointed, we have not appointed; we have pro- 
oted, 

_ Q. Have you promoted one?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who was he?—A. We promoted the deputy warden of the penitentiary at 
Edmonton to Dorchester Penitentiary. 

_ Q. Did all the men in your service have an opportunity of applying?—A. Not 
that case. 

Q. Why not in that case?—A. Because the warden at Edmonton had moved away 
d that deputy who was in charge there was immediately made warden on the recoin- 
endation of the Minister of Justice to the commission. 


By Mr. Euler: 


i OD: So other things being equal you think it should go to a man eligible in the 
eal institution?’—A. If we consider we have a man who is worthy of promotion we 
ways notify them. 


By ‘Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Was that case dealt with under the present law? You say that man, without 
ving others an opportunity at all, on the recommendation of the deputy minister— 

A. I said the minister. 

—Q. Was appointed warden?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. What does the minister have to do with it?—~A. The recommendation went 

rough the Civil Service Commission and he was transferred from Edmonton to 

Dorchester. ; 

_ Q. Was he appointed warden at Dorchester under this law on the particular 
commendation of the Minister of Justice?—A. Yes, and his recommendation was 
pported first by the man under him who had served as warden, supported by the 
spectors and myself and the deputy minister and the minister and came back to me 
proved by the Minister of Justice and went back from me to the Civil Service Com- 
ssion. 

Q. Nobody had an opportunity to try for this position¢—A. We did not con- 
r we had anybody else eligible. 

Q. Should not the Civil Service Commission have gone outside and tried to find 
2 Py A. I don’t think so, not if we had a man whom we could promote; there 
none eligible. 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. There were none in Dorchester ?—A. Nobody, and not in St. Vincent de Paul. | 
Nobody qualified in the Dorchester penitentiary, except a man from Edmonton ? 
ot in the Dorchester penitentiary. 


[General William S. Hughes.] 
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Q. That is quite a surprise?—A. We have not anybody in St. Vincent de 
now. There is not anybody in ‘St. Vincent de Paul now qualified to be promote 
a warden. eae 

Q. I think there are some at St. Vincent de Paul. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Your statement that that appointment was made on the straight recommend 
tion of the minister is hardly borne out by the facts. As a matter of fact the m ‘in. 
ister simply transmitted all the recommendations that would come up to him fron 
the officials dealing with the matter—A. And finally approved of by himself. 

Q. In the first place recommended by the previous warden, recommended — 
you and by the deputy?—A. Yes, I don’t remember whether the deputy minis 
recommended him or not, J am not positive about. that, but I know the minister 

Q. But at any rate it was not made on. the straight recommendation of the Mi 
ister of Justice, I think, his recommendation alone/—A. I think the commissi 
acted on his recommendation. 

Q. With nothing to support?—A. He had a good deal to pe saa it on the fi 
that went before them. rt 

Q. It was not a political appointment ?—A. Oh, no. ® 


By Mr. Euler: 


@. Under the law is the minister supposed to have any say in the recommendatio! 
to the Civil Service Commission ? 


Hon. Mr. Caper: Not as I understand it. I would like to see that file, because 
T know so far as I am concerned I have never forwarded any recommendation 
any way, shape or form. a 

Wirnrss: The file bearing the minister’s recommendation went to the commis 
through the deputy. : 


& 


By Mr. Euler: ; # 

Q. My idea is that the minister had nothing at all to do with it. It would 
direct from your authorities at the penitentiary to the deputy minister, from hi 
to the commission without the minister seeing it at all. In this case you are sure the 
minister did make the recommendation ?—A. I am sure he approved the promotio 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. The Prime Minister too?—A. No, I don’ t think he knew anything about 
at all. 


* 


EN 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Will you bring your file relating to that, and also obtain Paes Mr. Newco 
the right to bring his file here? What was the name of the man who was appointee 
—A. William Meighen. ; a 


By Mr. Ethier: ! . 
Q. He is the Prime Minister’s brother, is he not?—A. I think so. 
Q. There were no politics in it?—-A. I am sure he was a good man. 
Q. How long had he been employed at Edmonton?+-A. I think over thirty ye 
! teat: 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. It would be a peculiarity however. That is the only case we have he 
of where a recommendation is supposed to have gone from the minister himself 
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! think a we have had any other instance.—A. I don’t say the minister recommended 
‘he minister approved of promotions going forward. 


‘Mr. Ever: That is the only instance we have had of that. 


By Mr. Ethier: 


- Q. You have already stated it was under the recommendation of the Minister 
Justice he was appointed?—A. It was under the Minister of Justice’s recommenda- 
ion the Civil Service Commission appointed him. The minister approved of his 


ue Q. Did he recommend or approve?—A. He approved. 
Q. Had he recommended him too?—A. I don’t think he recommended it in the 
‘sense you are trying to bring out now. He approved. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. First of all there was the promotion of this man from the office of deputy 
arden to that of warden. That is the first thing that happened?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Was the law complied with in that case?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then the next thing that happened was the transfer?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Was the law complied with in that case?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. There was no departure from the usual practice in either case?—A. No. 


By Mr. Euler: 


if Q. In either case is it the law that the minister shall even approve ? 

- Mr. Griespacst: No. 

Witness: We usually send our documents endorsed now, and I know in this case 
he approved the promotion. 

Mr. Euter: This seems to be an exceptional case $0 nee as we have heard evidence. 


fa Mr. Johnston: 


Q. What time elapsed between the time he was appointed from deputy to warden, 

and a further appointment?—A. That would not be a further appointment. It would 
a transfer. He was appointed just about the time we got authority to close 

idmonton and he took charge of Edmonton and was warden for a short time and 

was transferred to Dorchester. : 

Q. Was there anything to close up~—A. Yes, it was there till August and he 

Was appointed somewhere around March or April. / 


v 


_ By Mr. Euler: 

Q. You know, as a matter of fact, under the law any man who was appointed, 
or transferred or promoted should have his appointment recommended or endorsed 
he minister himself ?—A. No, not by the minister. r 

Q. But it was done in this case?—A. Well, the documents—before we submitted 
any to the Civil Service Commission, I submitted the documents suggesting, in fact 
recommending that this man should be transferred. 

— Q. To whom did you submit that document?—A. I submitted that document 
nrough the deputy minister and I think I am quite safe in saying I kave the 


. If you know that went to the minister it must have gone through the deputy 
A. I think the document bears his signature. I would be very much surprised 
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By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Is not the promotion or the transfer of a warden one of the supreme 
promotion in your service?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is it not a matter that calls for more consideration than the ordinary !—A. 


Yes. 
Q. When you transferred Hunsford from Edmonton to Kingston did you observe , 
the same procedure ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did the minister know of that and acquiesce in it?—A. He knew about it 
some time before. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Can you think of any other appointments to the position of deputy warden? 
A. You mean a promotion. 
Q. Yes. Well, take a promotion?—A. Yes, we had three promotions to Seuty 
warden’s positions last summer. / 
Q. Name one of them?—A. A man named Elsdon was promoted from chi 
_ keeper; that is the position next to the deputy warden in seniority in the penitentiary 
at ‘Dorchester. 
Q. In that case could any outsider apply for the vacancy?—A. No, it was adve 
tised within the different penitentiaries, and there were a good many applicants. 
Q. Do you know how many applicants there were in that case?—A. I think six 
or seven at least. I would not be positive. 2: 
Q. Who writes those forms?—A. Partly the warden who sends them in and partly 
ourselves and through the Civil Service Commission. 
Q. Who sends in the final ratings to the commission’—A. The deputy minister. 
Q. Upon whom does he depend in turn?—A. Subordinate officers, the warden 
and myself. : 
Q. What part did you play in that particular case? How many were there 2s 
If I remember there were seven or eight. 
Q. Seven or eight finally come before you as the chief officer?—A. Yes. 
Q. What did you do with those?—A. Well, we usually are able to act— 
Q. You, yourself, as superintendent?—A. We are usually able to acquiesce in 
what a warden recommends. 
Q. You have five or six different Seles! Applications will come in fro 
different penitentiaries. One warden would recommend B and another C.—A. Then 
we have the records of all those officers to go by and base our opinion and furth 
_ recommendations to the deputy minister on the past records of the men. 
Q. You take these six or seven men from your knowledge and from the statement 
sent in by the warden and you send them over to the commission with their ratings 
Who filled out the final ratings that go to the men?-—A. They are signed by * ‘ 
. deputy minister. 
Q. They may be signed by him, but he does not know anything ps9 be 
A. They are filled out in our department. mm 
Q. By yourself?—A. Sometimes by myself and accepted by the inepedteell 
Q. Do you finally approve them yourself, the ratings?’—A. Yes, I would not p 
the rating before my deputy minister to sign if I did not approve of it. 
Q. A, B, C, D, E and F. We have gone over them all. You have the recom: 
mendations of your warden. You discuss that sometimes with your inspectors 2 
finally decide among those men what their rating shall be as placed before the co. i 
mission ?—A. Yes. 
Q. When ‘you send that over do you send with it recommendations as to w 
of those six men in your judgment should be appointed deputy warden?—A. We 
‘ forth a classified letter covering the promotion papers which the deputy mini 
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signs, drawing the commission’s attention to the weak points or the strong points 
of the applicants as we see it. 
Q. As you have decided?—A. Yes. 

: Q. Do you finally when that goes over to the commission make a_ straight 
‘ recommendation as to whether A, B, C, D, E or F should be appointed?—A. In some 
cases we do. In some cases we say the men are about equal. 

Q. In this particular case did you/—A. In this case at Dorchester we recom- 
fended that man be appointed. 


By Mr. Ethier: 
Q. Was he appointed?—A. They promoted him, not appointed. 


4 Q. So I presume you and the inspectors are really the masters of the appoint- 
is “ment or promotion’—A. I would not say that; say through the warden. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. Who were the two others/—A. A man at Kingston named Tucker was 
‘promoted from a position of chief keeper to deputy warden, and a man named 
Patchell was promoted from chief keeper to deputy warden in British Columbia. 

Q. In both those cases are those on your recommendation to the deputy ?—A. 


Q. The man got the job?—A. I don’t think they could do anything else. It was 
_ left to this commission to decide. 

Q. When you came to the conclusion in your department why did you not make 
the appointment straight? What was the. use of bothering the Civil Service Com- 
mission? They have not anything to do with it except to put their stamp on it2— 
; A. They had considerable to do with it besides that. Before they made any one 
appointment there were a great many questionaires. 

Q. In your office it came down to a point in all three of those cases you made 
_ your recommendations as superintendent of these penitentiaries and the person you 
‘ recommended was appointed?—A. Yes, in those three cases they were appointed. 
: Q. Can you give me the case of a deputy warden where your recommendation. 
was not carried out?—A. No, those are the only three that were filled. 

Q. Can you give me a case e a vase where the recommendation was not 


i Q. iin you give me te case ae a sie wiave your degra imeniatioe was not 
carried out?—A. No. i 

-Q. Can you give me the case of a guard where the recommendation as it came 
up from your warden has not been appointed?—A. Yes. I know where guards have — 

been turned down. 

Q. Can you give me a case where recommendation has gone from yourself that 
the Civil Service Commission have turned down?—A. I say when the warden was 
turned down I was turned down. 

Q. What was that in connection with, some of the guards’—A. They have 
turned down a number for lack of residential qualifications. 
ys Q. Let us have one?—A. I cannot recall the names, there have been two or 
three at Stony Mountain penitentiary. 
~ Q. Where was one of these, at what poimt?’—A. Stony Mountain penitentiary. 
-Q. Why was he turned down?—A. Lack of residential qualifications. 
Q. What do you mean by that?—A. He had not been long enough in the country. ( 
Q. There is a rule or regulation to the effect that a man must be a British sub- 
e He must reside in Canada so many years and he was simply turned down 
under the law. but where a man has the qualifications, where he has the necessary 
‘esidence qualifications and came strictly under the law, do you know of one single 
nard that you recommended who was turned down?—A. Yes. I am quite satisfied 
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minister. There is no question of any deviation from that, but we have not been able 
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of one ease where they sent us a letter saying he could not be appointed. . i 
Q. Would I be safe in saying this, General, that in 99 per cent of all those cas 
of appointment and promotions that your recommendations have been “carried ‘out? 
—A. I would not say that. 
Q. Can I say 95?—A. I would say most of them. 
Q. Most of them would be only 51 per cent. —A. There are some of them that 
they don’t. You know that a guard is a discipline officer. The Civil, Service Com- 
mission interfered an awful lot with that because it is a discipline promotion. As 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. There is no exception in the Civil Service Act. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Oh, yes; all promotions are made by the commission. That is not true in the 
militia——A. They are ranked just like the men in the militia. The deputy ward L 
represents a man second in command, the chief keeper third. [The chief keeper must. 
be educated to the position and he should be appointed if he is a good man. In this 
case last summer they were outstanding. In the clerical positions there is a difference. 

Q. Would you say in so far as your guard, wardens, deputigs and so on, so far as 
promotions are concerned, that those promotions should be an internal matter to be 
dealt with by the department and its) chief officers, or should the Civil Service Com 
mission deal with it?—A. No, I would say no. 

Q. For what reason?—A. For the simple reason that under the old system 
we have never been able to make promotions. 

Q. Under the present system, on your own evidence you make all promotion Lt 
with few exceptions—A. I would say they are made on recommendations whic 
originate with the warden of the institution supported by myself and the deputy 


to do that in the past. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Why not?—A. You would have to ask a politician that. 
Q. That is the answer I expected. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Is it the policy and the purpose that men shall join the penitentiary service 
at the bottom and that thereafter as far as possible all higher positions shall be fille 
from the men in the penitentiary service?—A. That is the only sensible policy. 

Q. Do you support it?—A. Yes, and we are able to pretty well work that out i 
so far as our discipline of the staff is concerned under the Civil Service Commis 
sion, but we never were before. May I tell you something. Some years ago we had 
a deputy wardenship vacant in one penitentiary. 

Q. Where?—A. Please don’t ask me where. And the Minister of Justice, fe 
was then in charge, is now dead. He sent for me to ask me something or another 
about the duties of the position. I was taken here to his Red Room in the Senat 
where I had an hour or so private conversation with him, and he said to me “The 
ask me for a commission to make some vacancies in order to give them an opportunit; 
to let some of their political followers get a job.” They got a commission and the 
made eleven, if I think correctly, he said, vacancies, and the first thing the executi 
the political executive of the town in which the penitentiary was situated did was 
recommend me a greengrocer for the position of deputy warden. 
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ne 
By Mr. Griesbach: 
_A grocer in the business of selling yegetables?—A. I am repeating exactly as he 
the statement to me. 
ig Q. You did not inquire whether he was a greengrocer or a greengrocery man ?—A. 
_man is known under that appelation, who sells vegetables and so on. He said, “In 
er to avoid appointing him I sent a policeman to take his place, to be executive 
ead of an institution of three hundred or four hundred people, to control that 
xpenditure of several hundred thousand dollars, and he could scarcely write his own 
me.” Now we have got away from that, thank goodness, and we are getting into 
ur service this last year men who in years to come will be a credit to the institution 
nd will get promotion in it. 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. Was that greengrocer appointed?—A. Oh, no. He said he appointed the ~ 

oliceman to avoid appointing the greengrocer, and J have known many examples 

nilar. 

-Q. Was the policeman qualified ?—A. No. 

~ Q. Will you tell me what happened about the deputy warden at St. Vincent de 

ul, Mr. Pratt? He was deputy warden under Malapart?—A. Deputy warden. 

Q. Yes.—A. He left our service to take the general managership of a concern in 

ntreal, a position worth about $7,000. 

Q. When did he leave?—A. About seven or eight years ago. 

 Q. What is the name of the present deputy warden ?—A. Fitzgibbon. 

— Q. What did he do before?—A. He had been a guard, a keeper and storekeeper for 

hirty-one or thirty-two years. 

~Q. Who was the first chief after the deputy warden?—A. A man named Clare- 

nt. He js still chief keeper there. 

Q. Why was he not promoted?—A. Because he was not qualified. J hate to say 

hose things publicly about people who work under me, but that is true. He was not 
ified. 

Q. Fitzgibbon who was appointed ahead of Clark, you say he was not qualified 

or warden.—A. He is not qualified for warden. There is a difference between deputy 

nd warden. 

PO. How is it that he is there administering the institution since Malapart left? 

ow is it he is in that position if he is not qualified? He is controlling the adminis- 

tion of St. Vincent de Paul—A. We have had an inspector on the job assisting 

m most of the time. 


By Mr. Scott: 


— Q. In go far as your work is concerned your opinion is that this is a check on the 
| Service, on these promotions you recommend that it is no detriment at all, 
it is a good thing, that is, that they really make the appointment, and the other 
osal was that you should leave entirely in the hands of such men as yourself the 
completion of it and not go to the Civil Service Commission at all. In other words, 
should be in your own hands to make the appointment 2_A. I would much prefer 
uld go to the Civil Service Commission because they bring out matters in 
tion with some of the applicants that we don’t, and we have six months after 
0 appoint a man in which to find out all about or let him go, and there are 
questions asked. : 
@. Would there be any objection to that being placed in your department’s hands? 
i you mean by placing it in our department to go back to what it was before? 
oS Arcur: Nobody says that. 
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By Mr. Euler: 


Q. What would it mean? He goes back to the old system with the exceptio 
mentioned in the Bill. ba 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. There is one important section of the Bill that is that any man appointed m 
receive a certificate within six months certifying from the commission that he 
qualified. There is that difference in the proposed Bill that any man wh 
appointed is not appointed permanently. He is appointed as a temporary and 
‘cannot continue longer than the six months, if I understand the Bill, until h 
certificate comes from the Civil Service Commission that the man is qualified. 


Hon. Mr. Rocur: I think you are conflicting the appointment of rural post- 
masters and technical men. There is no such provision. 


Hon. Mr. Catper: These are not technical men. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 
Q. How many penitentiaries are there in Canada ?—A. Seven. 
Q. Will you name them?—A. New Westminster, British Columbia; Edmon 
Alberta; Prince Albert, Saskatchewan; Stony Mountain, Manitoba; Kingston, Ontari 
St. Vineent de Paul, Quebec; Dorchester, New Brunswick, for the three Mariti 
Provinces. | 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


—Q. It goes on to say, “Provided that, except in the case of manual labourers, an: 
professional, scientific and technical officers as above described, no person appointe 
shall be retained in employment by this subsection unless the person appointed sha 
obtain within six months from the date of his appointment a certificate from 
Civil Service Commission, to be given with or without examination ag may 
determined by the regulations of the commission, that he possesses the requi 
knowledge and ability for the performance of the duties of the office or employm 


for which he has been selected.” 
The proposal is this. These men virtually make the appointment now. They ha 


all these delays and all the extra work, that is required to have the ‘Civil Service Com- 
mission deal with them “they shall not continue in those positions longer tha 
period of six months unless the Civil Service Commission certifies they are qualified. 

Mr. Evuer: They might certify they are qualified. I don’t question that, but tl 
method of appointment will be open to the old objection the General was thinking o' 

Hon. Mr. Rocnrt: In the present practice we have to certify, we are cette. th 
‘best men out of a number of men after competition. 


Hon. Mr. Caper: As a matter of fact in this case you may give them a certificat 
that you are getting the best men out of a number of men, but as a matter of fact 
is not decided by the commission, but by the officers of the department. 

FHion Mr. Rocne: J beg your pardon. 


Hon. Mr. ‘Cauper: In this particular case. The Gaui said he thinks there a 
some, but he has not been able to give us an instance of where his recommendatio: 
where they were within the law, were not carried out by the commission. 


Wirness: That is promotions you are speaking of. 
Q. What class of appointment will we call ’—A. Take the clerical men. 
Q. I don’t think we will worry over your clerks at all. 
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ber of men are qualified, and the department we will say would make the appoint- 
the gompetitive feature of it would disappear. Is that the case, Dr. Roche? 


Hon. Mr. Rocuz: Yes. For instance, No. 1 would not get the appointment. as 
es under the present regulation. 


Hon. Mr. Catper: Not in so far as promotions are concerned. The competition is 
the service. 


_ Q. Do you say that competition under the present system is practically eliminated? 

L. a: T would not say that. 

ioe By Mr. Scott: 

Q. You have your organization. There is a man to promote and you look over 

entire staff of official and you come to the conclusion that a certain man is the 

{ man for the promotion, and through yourself up to your deputy minister you 

e the recommendation that a certain individual is to receive this promotion. It 

sses on to the Civil Service and what they.do, they can recommend what you and 

ur department haye recommended. 

Hon. Mr. Catper: The only competition I can see in the case of the deputy 

warden of your chief guards is that their names come before you. They are allowed to 

7 hat, but they don’t undergo any special examination for the purpose. There is, 

) competition at all except the competition that exists after you have all their names 

fore you and you decide the one among all of those which should’ he chosen. That is 
competition. f 

Mr, Ernmr: They judge according to the private records ee every one of those. 


on. Mr. _ CALDER : And from their experience. We are using that term competi- 
na sense where it should not be used at all. 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: Are you speaking of promotion? 

Hon. Mr. Catprer: I can understand in other departments where you make those 
qrite an examination. 

cai mn. Mr. Rocue: hon an fo Ae 


They. do. 
Mr. CALDER; But we were dealing here with a particular ype of employee - 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: It depends on the kind of competition. If it is competition 
‘omotion gt Eetebeie on the staff they have peers records of all employees. 


Mr. acon In other words, they are competing every Ree of the year. 
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Hon. Mr. Rocue: And they look up the efficiency records of the employees 
of them are competing for the promotion. 


Mr. Scorr: Grant there is that competition up to a certain point, is it” 
fact that that competition is completed before it reaches the Civil Service Com 
sion. ; ‘i 

Witness: No, it is not. 


By My. Scott: 

Q. You said practically all your appointments have gone through?—A. 
motions, I did not mention appointments. The men we have recommended I am gl: 
to say that it has been found that the judgment of the wardens, the inspector, myse 
and the deputies, and I am taking them up the line in the proper ratio, have 
found to be sound. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 4 


@. What position is Dr. Roche in to decide whether your judgment is right 
wrong in the case of a promotion?—A. Because the man has told the whole sto 
We are able to see by the records whether the story is correct or not. We take i 
consideration the seniority, the length of service, the service he has seen in the li 
of the position that is open a8 compared with the other man. All this is plott 
up and after this is gone through most carefully it is all forwarded to the Civil Se 
vice Commision and even-then they hold a good many investigations into it, as 
know by the correspondence we have. ; : 


a 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Even if it appears that the competitive system is eliminated would you 
see merit in having those appointments made by the commission ?—A. | Yes, I 
tainly would. a 

Q. In what way?—A. Under. the regulations we have more privilege in 
motion of removing than we ever had before, and we were never interfered with 
the promotions within the penitentiary. In fact we have had the politicians stan 
right up on the platform in Kingston and say that there is no such thing as pr 
motions for the men. To the victor belongs the spoils. And you will never ha 
successful service while you permit that to go on. I have been twenty-nine yeal 
in the service and I know what we have suffered, and with all due respect’ to t 
system that has passed and to the politicians that have controlled the appointm 
we have never had the success in promotions that we have had in the past y 
never. ( 2 he 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. That also applies to appointments?—A. Mr. Calder, we have had many good 
pointments made under the political patronage, many of them. There are 80 
politicians who are very, very careful about the men they recommend for a positi 
On the other hand we have had men sent to us where records were such that th 
were a public scandal in the country. We know it, and we brought this to ~ 
attention of the gentlemen who sent. them there, and I know of one case wh 
warden was fold “Take your man. Say nothing.” Thanks to the Civil Service 
re-classification of our positions we are now able to get some good men, men who 
giving up other vocations and coming to us. They were never encouraged by 
motions. The man says “I am not going to stay with you as‘a guard, all my 
I don’t blame him. ee 
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In regard to classification, what department controls the salaries? Is it 
the control of the department or the Civil Service?—A. The Civil Service Com- 
{ help us very materially in the matter of salaries. 

Do you say your officers in different penitentiaries are satisfied with that 
eation’—A. J think at the present time we have three men out of the 416, 
were notified the other dey rue Civil ee Commission sent out an invita- 


ie Civil Service?—A. There were some ee went in ist year. 

Q. How many out of the three you mentioned’¢—A. I would not say how many. 
Q@. So you don’t know. Those who appealed do you think they are satisfied? 
Bie appeal from the decision of the re-classification /—A. If they were satisfied 
the salary they got previously— 

~Q. So out of the three whose letter you mentioned complaining there are some 
peals before the Board of Appeal, and the Civil Service Commission. You don’t 
how many as a matter of fact?—A. They wrote this letter to the deputy 


Q. I am speaking of those who are making appeals before the Board of Appeal 

he Civil Service Commission? Do you know how many are complaining /— 
ey tell me in this letter that there are three who are still complaining. 

~Q: Do you know how many are still pending before the Board of Appeal. How 

appeals are still pending’—A. I have not any idea. 

. There may be hundreds or more or less?—A..I would not think. so. The 
rest Man in our service has got his salary increased $360 and some $400. 

: How much do you pay your guards‘—A. A married man, if he had been 

years in the service was getting $1,300 in cash. -He is getting a free doctor; 

getting a uniform all complete; he does not buy anything for himself but his 

and his underclothes and his shirt. We give him the eighth day off duty, when 

loes not do anything on that eighth day. We have given them holidays which 

never had before. 

If he is there five years ‘—A. Yes. If a man is on five years he gets $1,680. 

re pretty well paid men. 


if By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 
. In the seven penitentiaries in Canada, how many prisoners are there ?—A. 


e all in the six now. 
. How many in the six/—A. 2,340 odd at the end of last month. 


Be 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


e CHAIRS: We thank you very much for your attendance. 
nm. Mr. ‘Roone: I would like just before this witness goes away— 
JHaIRMAN: I think Doctor Roche wants to ask you a question. 


Mr. Rocue: Mr. Calder states as a matter of fact to-day promotions are 
the recommendation of the department heads, and the commission simply 
ir stamp on it. I wish to explain again, as I already\ explained last night, 
hat the efficiency records that are copied off very carefully in the Civil Service 
ssion are the guides to the departmental heads on this form as to whether 
i [General William S. Hughes. ] 
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the person is “excellent.” There is A, B, C, D and E. Take “Personality” a 
on. “Excellent;” “Very good;” “Above the average;” “Average;” “Poor.” Th 
filled in by the department but the values attached to those are made by th 
Service Commission. 
' Wrerness: Yes. , 
Q. So that is really where the commission’s work comes in. We attach 
values, such a value to seniority; such a value to fitness for position. The depa 
ment does not write those things that way at all. ee 
Hon. Mr. Cauper: You mean to say that you acquire a knowledge of the 
you give to.those people. 
Hon. Mr. Rocur: You don’t mean to say that would fix their efficiency rec t 1 
to harmonize with our value? 
Hon. Mr. Catper: We pretty nearly had that evidence from one deputy minist 


Mr, Evier: From what you have said now, that would account for the ins an 
in which you have not accepted the recommendations of the warden. i 


Hon. Mr. Rocne: We have just turned down a recommendation. We took 
fourth man recommended by the department for a customs position instead of 
first one owing to the application of our values and when the papers were returned 
the department they quite agreed with that card. 


Mr. Scorr: In a general way there is no getting away from the fact that t 
heads of the department must of necessity know who the best man for the positi 
is. Your commission would be very foolish if you attempted in a general way 
interfere with recommendations. That has been the policy all the way throug! 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: I think General Hughes will remember there was a rec 
mendation for a transfer for a gentleman from Kingston to Dorchester, which 
commission did not approve, and later when it was open to competition the very ma 
at Dorchester was promoted to the vacancy, a man on the local staff. But if 
department had their wishes as recommended to us Mr. Sullivan would have bee 
transferred from Kingston. I think the commission did good work at least in th 
case, as far as the markings were concerned. The man that we promoted on the 
staff was excellently recommended by the deputy head. 


Mr. Eruier: Would I be permitted to ask the committee if it would be permissi 
for General Hughes to furnish information in regard to the penitentiary at St. Vine 
de Paul? 

Witness: What is that? 


Mr. Eruier: A complete list of all appointments 1917-18-20-21, showing date « 
application, date of appointment and average length of time to have appointme 
made at St. Vincent de Paul. A complete list. of all promotions in 1917 to 19: 
distinguishing those made as a result of written examinations held by the commissi 
in St. Vincent de Paul. A statement indicating which part, if any, the deputy he 
of the department takes in making promotions in penitentiaries. A statement sho 
ing increase in penitentiary staff due to the operation of the commission. — 
showing the classification of all positions in St.Vincent de Paul, and the range 
salaries for each class. A comparative statement showing a typical selected list 
employees, their classification and salaries for the years le 17 and 1920-21 
Vincent de Paul. 


J 


Witness retired. 
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ountant’s Branch; Re Beonetiey? s Branch. 
How many are employed in your office here?—A. We have about twenty in 


Q. In your various branches how many?—A. I don’t know that. 
Ps con have the outside service as well?—A. We have the outside service as rar 


ie subordinates, I believe, ee an ite country. ’ 


Pot You uid Ae ity give evidence of your branch, I understand {-—A. That 
all I am competent to do. 

Q. How long have you been in the public service?—A. Since 1908. 

°Q. You are Assistant Chief Engineer, you said?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who is the Chief Engineer ?—A. Mr. Lafleur. 

Q. You have how many employees in your own branch?—A. I have about twenty 
ny own. office. 

. How are they classified?—A. I have a apelohibal superintendent of dredges; 
é a senior inspector of dredges; I have a senior clerk in my office. 

. And then the clerical staff?—A. And then the clerical staff, a very small staff. 
Q. You are Assistant Chief Engineer? You are a civil engineer?—A. Yes. 

). Where did you get your training/—A. I graduated from the Royal Military 
2, then I took a graduation from McGill University, and took a post-graduate 
se at McGill. That is my university training, and I have been engaged on various 
meering work. y 

. As an engineer you have been dealing mainly with building, construction ?— 
: ries I have been in ‘Ottawa, that is since 1912 I have been homected with what 
sall the dredging branch, Assistant Chief Engineer, placed in charge of the 
ging work carried on by the department. 

ye . Is that very considerable?—A. It is not very considerable under present con- 
tions, as it has been in the past. 

Q It is scattered all over the country.—A. It is scattered all over the country. 
How many employees outside on an average would you have under your 
~A. That varies greatly.\ During the working season we have somewhere 
50; then in the winter time the crews are laid off. 


hat will not be under contract. These are dredges run by the department? 

e run them ourselves. 

). You employ all labour?—A. Yes. 

. How many technical men, professional men, will you have outside. You have 

r two inside. How many outside?—A. I don’t know just what you are referring 

Chat is in the whole department. 

fn your own branch!—A. In my own branch’ we have very few what are called 

or professional men. 
f (Mr. Kenneth Cameron } 


How many dredges do you expect to operate this year’—A. About eighteen or 


fi 
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+ gt? 


Q. You have no engineers outside?—A. They are really what we wou 
term mechanics. They have not taken any particular theoretical training. Th 
gained their experience practically. There were two to my knowledge who a 
no theoretical yi ac oh 


filled LOA. I detbacily think it eee be filled fe putting, 
Q. Do you think that it should be filled from within the service by promo 
—A. Yes. hae 3 
Q. Who would be the best judge as to who should be promoted?—A. The 
motion being from within our department naturally the head of the depa 
should be very competent to deal with that matter. 


By Mr. Griesbach: \ fig 


# Q. Lafleur ?—A. Mr. Lafleur, the deputy head, who had years oF ekicrien eae 
the men would be eligible. 


. By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. What elements enter into that?—A. Personal contact with the men ‘Had 
eligible and experience and the ability with which they have handled their work els 
where. 

Q. The Civil Service Commission under the present system must make - 
promotion’—A, They must make it under the present system. 

Q. Do you think the system should ‘be so arranged that the Civil Service C 
mission should be required to promote whoever is recommended by the chief officia 
of the department, the deputy head and his chief official?—A. It is immaterial to 
how the thing is done, but as an engineer, interested in the spit ae on of the te 
nical work, not only of our own department but of other departments, I would li 
to see nothing interfere when promotion is deserved. 

Q. I think we will all agree with that?—A. I think the commission has she 
as far as I have been able to see. a desire to simply make sure that any recommend 
tion was sound and as a technical and: professional man— 

Q. Have you had any promotions in your branch recently 2A, Not ‘wie ye 
would call recently, but since the Civil Service Commission came under the pre: 
Act we have. 

Q. Who was promoted?—A. Mr. Larochelle was promoted to the position of 
Mechanical Superintendent of Dredges. . 

Q. He had previously been in the department (A) He hed previously. been 
the department. 

Q. Did the Civil Service Commission make that promotion entirely off the 
own ‘bat’—A. No, we recommended it to them. a 

Q. Who recommended it?—A. I recommended it to the deputy inintener and 
recommended it to the commission. 

Q. Were there any others in the running?—A. No, there were no others i 
running. 

Q. He was the only one. Why was he not turned down?—A. It was rather e 
in the game. It was in 1918, when the Act was just made effective. 

Q. And the commission made the promotion on the straight recommendatio1 
the chief officials of your department.—A. Yes, they did not have any regul 
there at that time. \ 

Q. Have there been any promotions since then?—A. No, there have bee 
promotions since then. 

Q. Take in so far as your clerical staff is concerned, do you think the same 
should apply. Take your accounts, chief filing clerk and so on, do you think the s 
rule should apply? In other words, who has the best knowledge of all the offic 

[Mr. Kenneth Cameron.] * 
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row department as to who should be promoted?—A. If you are saying all the | 
ials in our department, I don’t think, there is any one who has the knowledge 
rybody in the department. It is rather too large. If you take my own branch, 
w my own branch. I know the people in the branch. 

Q. You have a staff of about twenty?—A. Yes. 

Q. If somebody dies and there is a promotion to be made, who will have the best - 
wiedge of the person to ‘be promoted? Won’t it be yourself?—A. In my own 


Q. Don’t think your recommendations would have very great weight and prac- 
y be accepted?’—A. I am not prepared to say that because there may be other 
people in the department longer in the service, in other branches to whom this would 
a promotion. . 

~ Q. You would make your recommendation; and the man in charge of another 
anch makes his recommendation; a man in another branch makes his, and those all 
un to the deputy. You, I presume would be called in and consulted by the deputy 
d as a result of that consultation you would all come to an agreement ?—A. If that 
$ the practice absolutely carried out it would be very fair. 

PQ: Is not that what is done now?—A. It is what is done under the present Act. 
Q. You are a professional man yourself ?—A. I am a professional man and tech- 
nical man. 

— Q. University training and all that sort of thing?—A. Yes. 

Q. In so far as these professional appointments are concerned the Bill suggests 
at these appointments should be made by the Governor in Council, do you or do 
u not agree with that suggestion?—A. I agree with the suggestion if it is work- 
le that the properly qualified man gets the position. 


ee By Mr. Euler: 


i Q. Do you think it would work out that way?—A. The present Act is apparently 
uring men of that calibre. I cannot quite see where the difference comes in my- 


 ~By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


~ Q. You are a properly qualified man yourself ?—A. I believe IT am. 
~Q. You were appointed under the old system?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): - 

- Q. So you are satisfied with the appointment you got in your branch through 
Civil Service Commission ?—A. There are very few technical positions in my own 
anch. It is mostly clerical work. . 


By Mr. Euler: - 


Q. Are you satisfied with the appointment of other employees, clerks and so on 
—A. There have been no such appointments to speak of in my branch. 


By Mr. Griesbach : 


Q. In the summer time you start out to do those jobs, dredging jobs. Now 
ew of a dredge will consist of what, an engineer?—A. According to the class 
dge. Ifa dredge is\ self-propelled the law demands we have a certified master 
a mate with a certificate; ordinary deck hands and scow men; chief engineer; 
or two engineers with all the certificates, the oiler and the foreman. 

A certain number of them are certified by outside bodies?—A. By the Gov- 
nent itself. 

- Q. Who appoints all these people, the Civil Service Commission or your branch? 
No, we get them. . 
#0 {[Mr. Kenneth Cameron.] 
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Q. You appoint them?—A. We get them, yes. 
Q. From your previous knowledge?—A. We have certain instructions whic! 
follow as far as possible where there is a vancancy. 
Q. Instructions from whom?’—A. From the department. Te 
Q. You lay them off in the winter time. You must take a fresh staal in 
spring /—A. Yes. ; 
Q. But you have the supply you had last summer on the string/—A. Yes. — 
Q. Have you authority to appoint those people to positions or must it go to th 
Civil Service Commission?—A. In recent years I have taken it for granted that 
man who served satisfactorily the previous year’ could come on for the next too. — 
Q. You make up your crew in the seks part of the season? You are doing - 
now ’—A. That is doné now. 
Q. Do you submit a list of those whom you have employed to the Civil Serv 
Commission for promotion?—A. No, the Civil Service Commission by last session 
Act has no more power over these dredge crews. Anybody connected with anythin 
that floats is exempted. i" 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ies 


Q. So the department without referring to the Civil ‘Service Commission mak 
those appointments ?—A. Quite so. 
Q. Don’t you think it would be better if they were under the Civil Service Com 
mission ?—A. Not necessarily. 
Q. Don’t you think it would be better?—A. No, I don’t think so. 


By Mr. Scott: 


Q. Would it be as efficient if they ‘pone Not under present conditio 
I don’t know what the future will bring forth. We did have trouble in the pas 
years. } 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: a 


Q. You are doing that now for the last few years?—A. Yes, and more. 
Q. Have members of Parliament, as a matter of fact, worried the life out of y 
to get certain people on these dredges?—A. Not since the latter part of the war. 
Q. Although you have had the matter entirely in your own hands?—A. Quit 
So. ; : 
Q. There has been no political interference?—A. Very little. I have no animu 
against the average member of Parliament. If a member of Parliament recommen 
a man to me I don’t necessarily get my back up and say that man is no good. 


By Mr. Euler: 
( 
Q. He does it sometime, after all?—A. I think he is quite qualified to. 


By Mr. Griesbach: ‘ 
@: Do members of Parliament importune you to put anybody on 7 Ae No. 
Mr. Euter: I understood him to say they do. 3 : 
Mr. Griespacu: He just said they did not. ; 

Dy slap Euler: : 


glad i have a member make a Suede ee tetiort 
[Mr. Kenneth Cameron. ] pr 
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By Mr. Griesbach : 

. I asked you whether they do, and you said no?—A. In the past two years. 
Q. In the past two years you have not had any members of Parliament interfere 
ou in the matter at all?—A. I may have had one or two say that So-and-so was, 
opinion, a good man, but the cases were very few. 


By Mr. Ethier: . 
Q. Not to importune you?—A. No. 


By Mr. Scott Y 


Q. You have it quite in your hands to come to a decision irrespective of who it 
s that recommended that man? You would be governed in no way by a member 
f Parliament. You would judge the case on itsiown merits?—A. I would endeavour 
to do so. ! r 

_ Q. Previous to that time were you asked by members of Parliament to place these 
men on?—A. There were occasions of that kind. 


>. By Mr. Kennedy: 

—Q. Going back two years, you would occasionally get letters or have members of 
rliament speaking to you. There was no regulation or no practice that would 
uire you to be governed by their recommendations. You would use your own 


an you would appoint him. I am speaking of previous years because you say in the 
t two years there has not been anything of that kind?—A. Yes, but in previous years 
it was the practice that certain positions on certain plants were filled by nominees of 
certain members. : 


By Mr. Euler: 


‘ Q. Were you obliged to accept them?—A. We were obliged to accept them, but 
that does not necessarily say they were not good men. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would the decision not be in the hands of your captain? If a member of 
Parliament would suggest a man to be engaged for such positions would you not have 
the deciding voice as to whether the man was efficient enough for his requirements ?— 
A. Ifa deck hand had been off and got drunk we fire him; that is all. If there is a 
caney and the man is recommended by the member or any one else to the dredge 
captain we have to take him on right away and we pick out the best man we can get 

hold of. If he does not prove satisfactory we let him go and take somebody else. 

Q. What I want to get at is, the captain or the official head of that operation would 
ve the~ deciding voice as to whether the man he was requested to take on was 
cient enough to perform the duty?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. You are a firm advocate of the principle of promotion?—A. I find that to be 
factory. 

. You came in in 19082—A. Yes. 

Q. What position were you appointed to?—A. As principal assistant to the district 
eer, then resident at London. ; 
~ Q. Do you think that was fair? Don’t you think there were others in the service 
hould have been appointed to that position?—A. Well, the position was vacant 
d the department could not find any one else. JI don’t know whether there was. 


dy. 


(Mr. Kenneth Cameron.] 
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Q. Supposing there had been competition ae that time?—A. Possibly. 
Q.. Instead of that they went out and got you. What about the fellows who we 
below you who were looking for promotion. Do you think it was fair to them?—A. 
Theoretically it was not, but in my case—I quite appreciate your point. iy 
Q. I can quite appreciate it. I can quite appreciate the view of the men w 
were in the service; they stand out firmly for the principle of promotion, but if th 
promotion is from witli the service, if that principle is carried to its logical conclusion — 
what does it mean? It means, does it not, that the man who is not in the service has . 
not a ghost of a chance. You take a man, for example, who has been connected wit 
somes big dredging company carrying on the work similar to yours, because he h 
not got into the service he is shut out unless he comes in at the very lowest rank. 


twenty years, a close preserve whereby those who happen to come in the very lowe 
positions in the first place are going to receive the top positions. Do you think it is 
fair?—A. Actually as it works out, the men in the lower positions had begun to lose 
heart until the present legislation was enforced.’ As I said it is immaterial to t 
technical man in the service how the thing comes about as long as there is reasonable — 
assurance that merit is recognized. It is a hard thing to carry out. 
Q. I think probably we will all agree to the principle in a general way. — A) Tn ae 
general application, under the old Act, some of the departments had no outside service. 
In other words all the technical men came under the old Act, the 1908 Act, where they 
were of a rather unusual nature. There was no trouble under the old Act, or t 
new Act. Things were about right. The only thing the new Act did was to recogni 
their particular qualifications and to give them a salary commensurate with the duti 
they performed. But what I might call technical positions, such ag engineers an, 
generally there was no distinction, between what was an engineer and what was not ¢ 
engineer, and a man might be put into the department who was not qualified. If 
man is properly qualified I don’t care how he is appointed. 
Q. Here are three men, A, B, and ©, all the same age, all grades—A. Yes. 

Q. There is a vacancy in the service. A secures position. He is fortunate in 
doing so. B and ©, who have had the same rights as A, have not been able to get in. 
They all have the same qualifications, take constructional work for example on t. 
public buildings, public engineers or dredge engineers; they all engage in that business | 
for a period of ten years, and then the question of securing a man for the servic 
arises. B and C may be just as well or better qualified than A, but B and C have no 
chance at all—A. I don’t interpret it that way at all. You have to make sure th 
the man in the service is qualified before you promote him. I would not recomment 
anybody for promotion though he had been there for twenty years if I did not think 
he was qualified. 
Q. Will not this simply lend itself where you have men in the service—you m 
adopt a principle of promotion in the service—will not- the system lend itself 
throughout the entire service to a tendency to disregard to some extent qualificatio as 
in order to carry out that principle?—A. I don’t think so. You see here is t 
trouble. Under the old system as I see it, the better of the young men to come 
the service would leave it before they were too old to do so. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Would you say you had difficulty in obtaining, in the first place, and retaini 
competent men unless they were assured the principle of promotion would be followed 
A. The difficulty is not in obtaining men, it is in retaining them. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. You say there was no career in the public service prior to the Civil Se 
Act 4 A. Yes. . 

Q. Now there is a career?—A. We hope so. 
[Mr. Kenneth (Cameron. ] 
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8 I expect the heads of the Conia a are humane and having ached with 
1¢ eat for years, is it not possible a personal element might come in in — 


a: ‘branch might promote one which might be called a favourite over and above another 
who has greater merit? Is that not possible?—A. It is possible. 
Q Do you think it is ue peo for an pom cr a like the Civil Service 


pO: And you pass your rating on the Civil noree ee and they take 

rating on that?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then they probably attach a ponte ‘sae for “good,” 80 per cent 
“fair.” and so on down. They give it the rating. Could not you give a man, as 

K Kennedy says, a man that was a favourite, that rating and pass it on?—A. I 

uld be prepared to give a man a rating, but I could not rate anybody that I did 

ot know.If there was competition eas two men in my own branch I could rate 

f 

Q. Tf you have a Poona in your own oflice is there anything to prevent you 

ing that favourite a higher rating and passing on it?—A. No. There is nothing 

prevent it. It is only my own decency as far as that applies. 

Q. There is nothing to prevent it?—A. No. 

—Q. As far as the Civil Service Commission is concerned they would not know 


- Q. They would tale’ the eihtge you give?—A. They know the head of branches 
retty well and they have other infétmation about that. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. They know nothing whatever about the personal qualifications of the appli- - 
ant’—A. I suppose they do make some inquiries, 

 Q. As a matter of fact, do they make them?—A. That I cannot say. I am 
prepared to say that. 


| By Mr. Huler: 

Q. Is there any answer to that, Dr. Roche? 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: I think that the very fact that the Civil Service has the final 
in so far as recommendations are concerned, is a check on the deputy, on the 
sads of branches, and they are far more careful in how they do recommend, knowing 
1s going to be reviewed, and if they had no cheek they would be apt to do what this 
entleman says might possibly happen. We have a pretty close knowledge of the 
ciency of a pretty large number of the staff in Ottawa. We are Visited by heads 
branches, by deputy ministers and by empoyees, so we become personally conversant 
h the record of a very large portion of the service. 


By Mr. Kennedy: ; 
Q. ‘So that if the chief is inclined to favour any applicant over others on account 
is particular favouritism, in the course of time you would soon be able to find 
the chief that would be inclined to do that. 

Pe Hon. Mr. Rocus: I don’t think in the Inside Service in Ottawa it could happen. 


Hon. Mr. Cauper: The commissioners do not look after that work themselves. 
(Mr. Kenneth Cameron.] 
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Hon. Mr. Rocuz: The commissicners are personally visited by mare Wie 
branches. 


Hon. Mr. Canper: Take almost any illustration. 
four men in the department for an accountant. You don’t mean to tell me the ie 
commissioners themselves consider those ratings ? 


Hon. Mr. Rocuze: No. Our examination branch recommends to the: -commis- 
sioners and they finally pass upon it. : ‘ 


Hon. Mr. Catper: Is not there the same possibility that your examinatio 
branch should know the deputies and their chief assistants, and the chief of branch 
is there not a possibility that through coming in contact with them the persanaay 
element enters in there again. 


Hon. Mr. Rocur: I don’t think it would be as likely in our staff as you would 
find it on the staff where the men are employed. 5 


Hon. Mr. Cauper: I am afraid you cannot in any business such as this ‘oti. 
the personal element. There is not a branch in the service, or the head of a branch, — 
or the head of a sub-branch who has not got his personal friendships and ‘his persona 
favourites. That is only human. 


Mr. Kennepy: The heads of branches being in personal contact with those men 
every day are more likely to form those favourites than a body like the Civil Servic 
Commission who is not in contact with them working every day but, yet who ay 
know them pretty intimately. 


Hon. Mr. Carper: Let me make out a rating now and hand it over to the Doctor. 
This accountant is John Smith, down in the Trade and Commerce Department. 
There is not one chance in twenty he will know John Smith. There are about 11 000 
in the Civil Service in Ottawa. 


Hon. Mr. Rocne: John Smith has an efficient record of his conduct from day 
to day all though the year. e 


Hon. Mr. Cauper: The record comes before you. One man is marked “Good,” 
the other man is marked “Average.” How are you going to determine whether it is 
right or wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Roce In the first place we demand that man’s record on which th 
was based, and find out how many days that man has been absent from duty in 
year. Some men have three months’ sick leave, and some men have a month specia 
leave and have really not rendered service to warrant the efficiency rating given bj 
the deputy. : 

Hon. Mr. Catper: That is one important item, not the important item. 


: The CHAtRMAN: As a matter of fact are you not guided very largely by t 
report you get from the deputies or the head of the departments who sign t 
promotions / 
Hon. Mr. Rocur: We must be guided by that rating sheet, their replies to th 
We take it for granted that the man is performing his duty. 3 


Hon. Mr. Cauprer: Let us look at the rating sheet again.— «son 4s 
quality of work; carefulness; steadness ; industry; willingness nn application 
duty.” Now the rating to be given for that is “Very good;” “Above average 
“Fair” or “Poor.” Well I put down “Very good.” How are you going to tell wheth 
my rating is right or not? Now notice this: “His quality and quantity of work ; 
“His carefulness;” “His industry ;” “His willingness to work,” and “His application ; 
I can quite understand if you have the record before you showing a man was absé 
five days, that is a thing upon which anybody can pass judgment. He is absent 
three months on account of sick leave. That is a plain statement of fact, but 
they must rate things that you cannot possibly have any knowledge of Qual a 


[Mr. Kenneth Cameron.] 
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ect His resourcefulness:” “his intelligence ;” ee adaptability to new con- 

” ‘ 

ions; “Gnitiative ability to carry out instructions.” Well now, a deputy head or 
Oh ANAS 

erage;” “Average;” “Fair” or “Poor,” and who in the world is going to check this 

ting to recide whether it is correct or not. 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: Still you would ae that officer to decide without the Civil 
rvice Commission ? ; 


_ Mr. Griespacn: Have you a rating certifying officers? 

Hon. Mr. Rocur: No, we don’t rate the head of the branch who is rating his - 
ployees. Thé head of the branch comes in when his time for promotion comes. We 

don: *t rate him when he is rating somebody else. 

a anes As a matter of fact might not men who do this sort of thing have their own 

dea as to how it ought to be done? ,There are some men who have more literary 


bility than others, and they rate the same story about a gallant act. A great deal 
epends on the ratings?—A. Yes. 


4 . . 
_ Witness retired. 


_ The committee adjourned until 8 o’clock p.m. 


Fray, May 13, 1921. 
; The committee resumed at 8 o'clock p.m., the Hon. Mr. Spinney, presiding. 
Dr. D, A. Crark, Asst. Deputy Minister, Dept. of Health, sworn. 


6) By the Chairman: 

Q. You are associated with the Health Department?—A. The Health Depart- 
t. yes. 
nO: The. committee have been calling witnesses to give evidence in regard to this 
osed | amendment of the Civil Service Act. How many employees have you, how 
y are associated with your department ?—A., Do you mean in the whole department? 
Q. Yes, here and outside——A. Well, our ‘head quarters would be about 50, and 
whole staff in the neighborhood of 300. 
Q. What are their duties, the outside service?—_A. Outside, quarantine, immigra- 
tion to a large extent. Then we have food inspectors in various districts under the 
Food and Drug Act. These comprise the larger part of our personnel; quarantine, 
mmigration and food inspectors. 
Q. You have read this Bill, have you?—A. I have not. 
Q. Perhaps you had better have a look at it—A. I thave heard it talked about 
thers, and I am in a measure familiar with the intentions of the clauses, but I have 
ad the Bill definitely. 
Q. How far would the clauses incorporated in that Bill apply to the employees in 


2—A. Yes, we have what would correspond to day labourers in our quarantine 

, a numbey in our quarantine stations. 

Would you give the committee your experience and views with regard to that 

the Act, so far as it applies to your own department ?—A. In our quarantine 

é what would correspond to day labourers have been largely seasonal employees, 
you know the Department of Health was organized about 1919, and took over 
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ay i 
sy work; Modretuliiess “steadiness;” “industry,” and so on. Take the 


ad of a branch, if he desires to do so may put down “Very’ good;” “Above the — 


arvice of the Health Board? You have no common day labourers employed, have : 


' 


A 


Fay 


‘ae 


} 
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the running concerns, if I may use these words, from other departments. For instance 
quarantine, and the employees who would correspond to day labourers were large 
seasonal employees, and very little change has been made in those employees. ay 
have been appointed from year to year. A list has been sent to the commission sv 
gesting that certificates be issued for the seasonal employees of the year before, and the 
commission has made practically no changes. : 
Q. How long has your department West in operation ?—A. Since 1919, about the 
middle of 1919. 
Q. Your connection of course with it oie only to that?—A. It extends only 
to that. gore 
Ey Q. What department were you engaged prior to that?—A. Prior to that, for fi 3 
years, I was a soldier. at 

Q@. You had no experience in the Civil Service prior to that’—A. No experience 
prior to that. I was a physician prior to that. 
Q. I suppose your service extends throughout Wanada?—A. Yes, from the Aglag ; 

to the Pacific. We have also a very large branch, the Marine Hospital Service, loka ; 
after sick and distressed sailors under the \Canada Shipping Act. 
@. A great many of these hospitals are being closed, are they note ae The 
hospitals are, some of them are, becaase we found it more advantageous to use local 
hospitals and local boarding-houses. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Hie Q. In these hospitals connected with your department, where do you get your 
nurses ?—A. We do not ‘have many nurses. We are dealing largely with men, and we 
usually have caretakers. When we have nurses they are usually male nurses. 


\ 


yer # 


Barty 


i ~ By the Chairman: 


ce Q. You select the caretakers who look after the men, while under your care in “ie eo 
— hospitals?—A. Yes. aa 
) Q. How are these men appointed originally? That is during your own experience 
—A. I do not think we have appointed any. We have appointed one, a returned soldier 
who was suggested by us and was approved by the commission and the appointmen 
was very satisfactory. 
Wee Q. You practically made the appointment yourself then, shinee to their approval 

A. Wxaetly: so. 
ie Q. They accepted your appointee?—A. Yes. | 


hee By Mr. Argue: ; 
--—-Q. Tflone or two left during the season, do you get others to take their ifhane 
A. Immediately, yes, and inform the Chairman of the commission. In any case we ha 


had, the commission have simply accepted the aDEBincaT, and it ai been he) bat 
i factory. 
By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. What does your staff consist of here in Ottawa ¢ Begin with yourself, you 
a medical practitioner.—A. Yes. 
Q. Now go down the list. Who else have you?—A. The Deputy Minister, 
Amyot. : “ay 
Q. Are you the senior’—A. Junior, I am Assistant Deputy Minister. There ‘ 
secretary. j 
Q. Just clerical?—A. He has charge of the central registry, aaa the documer 0 
and all that. Then we have the quarantine, immigration, and marine hospitals. 2 
Q. A branch?—A. Dr. Page at the head of quarantine and immigration, L 
Godin of the marine hospitals. Then we have the Child’s Welfare Branch, 7 
Helen MacMurchy, and we have the Dominion Laboratories, Dr. McGill. 
[Dr. D. A. Clark.] 
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Q. Are they medical doctors?—A. Dr. McGill, no he is a chemist and analytical 
st. Under him, of course, we have in the Dominion Laboratories some six or 
ht Dominion analysts, analytical chemists. 

Q. Your staff roughly consists of professional men, doctors.—A. Yes. 
(yy And technical men, such as analytical chemists’—A. Yes. 
. Then it consists of a clerical staff t—A. Yes. 
Wes Q. These are three sub-divisions’—A. Of course; wé have some ships in the 
uarantine stations, in which there are sailors, and to which we make appointments 
inder the last amendment to the Canada Shipping Act. 
 Q. In the matter of appointing medical officers and technical men, they are at the ~ 
resent time appointed by the Civil Service Commission, are they?—A. Yes, they have 
en appointed by the Civil Service Commission. ! 
Q. What is the process of appointing anyone?—A. Have you had any experience 
appointing either a professional man or a technical man?—A. Yes. 
-Q. What is the procedure?—A. Well, we have had to resort to various procedures 
get them. 
Q. Tell us the procedure. That is what we want to know.—A. Our Dominion 
alysist, we are still short of some men to make the staff complete, because we have not 
n able to get them. Advertisements have been put in the papers, and in other ways 
rough the Canada Gazette, but we have not had applications to fill the positions. 
— Q. How do you account for,that?—A. For two reasons I think; the war taught 
ommercial eoncerns the value of highly technical help, and they were willing to pay, 
the termination of the war, “very good salaries to technical help. Our salaries have 
not been the equal to those paid in civil life. 
~Q. What is the other reason?—A. I think the universities from. which men 
oraduate, advise their graduates not to go into government service. 
~Q. Why ?2—A. I think that they consider that the opportunities in civil life are 
0 much better that they advise them, if they have an opportunity in civil life, to take 


Q. What do you pay gk That has not yet’ been determined by the commission. 
v e classification has not been made. 

i ON What is your highest rate paid?—A. Well, Dr. McGill the chief of the Branch, 
over $3,000, but he is a very old employee; $1,500 and $1,800 are paid for 
minion Analysists. . 

QQ. What is the next grade below that? aan Analysists?@—A. Yes. 

Q. What do they get?—A. $1,260 I thing, is it not, Dr. Roche. 


; Dr. Rocue: I am not sure. 


/ aif * 


Q. Have you anything to express as to the methods of selection at present in 
In other pars, i could you go out and get the chemists and hire them your- 


. Could you do it, or is there such a dearth of them that no change of method 
ld Sout. them ?—A. I think if the deputy minister were able to give to certain 


ber could be induced to take up the work, but they will not throw shontdelvesiy into 
eral oH as the result of an advertisement. 


\ eid i ore Rots a the appointment. If phe men would apply to she : 

ission, would they not get appointed, ‘or what is the trouble about that ?—A. Well, 
are not sure of it. I think in all advertisements for professional men the best 
professional men who are already seated in a position are averse to answering 
lvertisement and throwing themselves into a general competition pool. The 
: [Dr. D. A. Clark.] 
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loose ends are always around, and will make application for every position a 
As to most of them, if I were making a selection, I would not have them un 
circumstances. ; 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry) : 


Q. What are the qualifications necessary for an assistant analytical chen 
the training?—A. Well, candidly I cannot tell you. It has never come und 
province. He has of course to be a graduate in chemistry of a university, and he h 
to have training in analytical chemistry. 


By Mr. Thompson: 


Q. When was.the analytical department placed under your department rae Wh 
my department was formed in 1919. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Naturally you could not expect to get university graduates, especially t 
specialists in chemistry, or many of them, to be tumbling over each other after 
salary of approximately $1,500?—A. No. We do not on $1,800 either. I think | D 
Amyot’s contention is that it is much too low, and of course we have not agreed wit 
the commission. The commission has not told us that is the salary they will Ye 
The classification has not been fixed. It has been under way a long; long _ b 
we have not reached an agreement. . 


By Mr. Argue: . 
_ Q. In the advertisements sent out, does it state a salary?—A. Yes, I think 
$1,800. : 


By Mr. Gauthier: 


not care to subject themselves: to competitive examination ?—A. Tede: hak is 
opinion. 


By Mr. Griesbach: ys 


Q. Provided they are settled in life?—A. Provided they are settled in life, 
I think if they could be assured by the deputy minister that if they applied they won 
be appointed, they -would be ready to come over, and the same thing would he 
think to medical officers. 3 
Q. Passing on to the outside service, what staff have EL: employed there A. do 
you mean technical ? ; 
Q. Take professional first?—A. We have medical diate in the ie 
Service. 
Q. And what else ’—A. We have medical officers part time in the marine hospi 2 
- for sick and distressed sailors and we have quarantine medical officers. 
Q. Are they part time or full time?—A. Full time. 
Q. Are there any other medical officers?—A. No, I think that comprises 
Q. What technical officers have you in the outside service2—A. We will ha 
technical men— 
Q. The next class would be clerical ?—A. Yes, clerks and stenographers at 
tine stations, and a few clerks and stenographers at immigration stations. 
Q. The next is the labour class?—A. Yes. ‘ 
Q. You have told us what they are like?—A. Yes. 
Q. What observations have you to offer in the selection of the medical Bi te 
fe 


ae and part time? You get them now from the Civil Service Commis on 
A. Yes / 
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~Q. What have you to say about the method of appointment, fist of all as to the 
1e to make a selection, and secondly as to the quality of men assured and the service 
be performed?—A. Most of the selections, I think practically all in the Immigration 
vice were made by the deputy minister, in consultation with the head of the Civil 
fervice Commission and the Civil Service Commission has issued temporary certifi- 
ates with the idea that if they give satisfactory service they will be ultimately made 
manent, and the deputy minister has made those promotions to these positions, 
with the exception of one the selections have been very satisfactory. 

-Q. And they will be made permanent ?—A. Yes. 

J 


By Hon. Mr. Caliier ' 


Q. In regard to your own case, when did you come into the department ?—A. 


—Q. After this Act came into force?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you write a competitive examination ’—A. No, I did not. 

~Q. You got it without competition?—A. Yes, so far as I know I did. I knew 
he position was advertised, and I answered the advertisement. 

Q. Did you know how many other applicants there were?—A. No. 

‘ ~Q. Do you know what the recommendation of the deputy was?—A. Except infer- 
ntially, I did not. 

Q. Did the deputy go up to you and speak \to you and ask you if you would make 
pplication ?—A. Yes. 

Q. He intimated to you that he would like very much that you would get this 
ition?—A. He did. 

Q. And he did that because he estimated that you were just the type of man he 
ed?—A. Well, I thought so. 

~Q. Within the course of the last year, do you know of any doctor coming in the 
vice?—A. Yes. 

_Q. Name one. Was Doctor Jeffs in the service previously?—A. No, not until 


Q. I have never seen him myself, and I do not know anything about him, but I 
y his name mentioned in reports and corréspondence, and I have never had anything 
with him. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. How did he get into the service?7—A. By the direct representation of the 
Minister on my suggestion. I knew him very well in the military service. I 
im to be an efficient administrator, he had been with the C.A.M.C., and I had 
cular opportunity of observing him in the C.A.M.C., inasmuch as I was Assistant 
rector of Medical Service overseas. I was brought home to Canada to take charge 
e personnel of the C.A.M.C. in Canada, and I knew the medical officers of the 
cc almost to an individual, and I was particularly—I should have been par- 
icularly—fitted to select the men whose qualifications were good. 
Why, Doctor, do you think it should be left for your selection? Why should 
be thrown open to all the candidates? Why should every doctor not have ani 
rtunity of being thrown upon the examination, of having to undergo the ex- 
ion, and as a result to secure the position. What do you think about that?—A. 
od men would not apply. 

That j is your view?—A. Yes. 
oot [Dr. D. A. ‘Clark.] 
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Q. If they did apply and wrote a certain examination, or underwent some 1 
would that result in the selection of the type of men whom you would like to get?—s 
Not necessarily. 

Q. Why ?—A. I think aptitude for the position, and ehe special qualifications for 
the position, as in the case of Dr. Jeff, directed them, and I think they should have 
splendid powers of observation, good powers of administration, a faculty of making a 
quick and accurate decision which can only be estimated by a personal knowledge of 
the individual. i 

Q. Covering what length of time?—A. Well, some considerable time. 

Q. You would not be able to size those factors up in a short time?—A, I do ne 
think so. 

Q. You think those personal equations, the question of character, ‘the questa 
judgment, the question of tact, the question of ability to handle the public, all thos a 
things are very important factors?—A. I think they are the most important a 
provided you have the necessary technical qualifications. 

Q. Take the Immigration Service, how many new men have you appounied 
last couple of years, doctor—professional men?—A. Hight or ten. 

Q. You selected those men?—A. No sir. 

Q. Who did?—A. The Deputy Minister. 

Q. He made a recommendation to the Commission ?—A. Yes. 

Q. They were accepted in all cases?—A. I think in every ease. 

Q. Do you know of any recommendations that were made that were not accepted 
—A. I do not. 

Q. Were they all thrown upon an open competition—I mean, did you put adver 
tisements in the papers and have the follows apply and write out examinations, an 
all that sort of thing?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Why ?—A. For two reasons. The appointment had to be made almost im 
diately, the Immigration Service demanded it. I do not know the conversation that 
occurred between the Deputy Minister and the Commission, but I understand tha 
these positions, of course, were temporary. ne 

Q. You had the right, after they were in and tried out, to fire them out if you 
wanted to?—A Yes. 

Q. But, nevertheless, the deputy made some recommendations?—A. Yes. 

Q. These men were appointed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they in the service to-day +—A. All but one. 

Q. Was he fired?—A. He will be. Well, he is being asked for his vesiguated 
He is being retired on the first of June. He is possibly as well trained a doctor as 
any a man, and possibly a better medical man, with a better knowledge of medicine 
than two-thirds of them, but he has not aptitude, and he has no discretion. 

Q. What would happen if the present system were abolished and those appoint i 
ments were left entirely to the Governor in Council? Would you have any troubl 
or would you fear any trouble?—A. I would prefer that you should— 

Q. Or would you prefer that you should send your recommendations over to th 
commission, and have the commission put its stamp of approval on your recom: 
mendations?—A. I think the essential thing is that the deputy minister, who is 
responsible under the minister for the proper carrying on of the work of the depa 
ment, should have a very considerable amount of say in who his officials shall 
and the type of officials that should be selected. 

Q. That applies to your professional men?—A. Yes. 

Q. And to the Immigration Service and the Quarantine Service ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it apply to the men like your chief chemist, your chief analyst. 
you have already dealt with them ?—A. Yes. 4 
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By Mr. cis (Yukon) : 
4Q. How many medical men do you employ?—A. About twenty-five. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


bs Q. Would you say finally as to whether you would prefer that the recommenda- 
ions be,acted upon finally by the Civil Service Commission or not? Which one 
yould you prefer?—A. Of course, I am scarcely in a position to answer that ques- 
ion, because I have never had an opportunity of working under any other method - 
xcept that of the ‘Civil Service Commission. 

~Q. Are you satisfied with the present method?—A. So far as the procedure has 
one on since I came into the department I have had no complaint. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: : 


' Q. Because all your recommendations—A. I might question it, but we have had 
complaints and all our recommendations have been accepted. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. Suposing they had not been accepted, someone else would have got the job? 


By Mr. Dechene: 


_Q. Can you see any merit in the responsibility being finally placed upon the 
Seriusion ? Do you see any good points with regard to it?—A. Well, if the 
deputy minister, after consultation with the minister, has an opportunity to make 
ecommendation— / 

Q. Apart from that—did I understand you to say after consultation with the 
ster?—A. Yes. 

.Q. Do you consider that essential?—A. Yes, I do. 

-Q. With the minister himself ?—A. Yes, the deputy minister after consultation 
h the minister, because the minister is responsible for the proper working of his 
epartment, and unless you have absolute harmony. between the minister and the 


SS 


eputy minister the department cannot work sympathetically and to advantage. 


By Mr. Currie: 
_ Q. In other words, the minister gets the money from the public?—A. He must. 
Q. And he hands it over to you to manage the department?—A. If he did not get 
we would not have it. 


Q. Is he not responsible for anything that occurs? That is the idea of British 
nstitutional government, is it not?—We do not ask the commission. 


i) By Mr. Calder: 
Q. I would like to interject one remark in there. That is that the deputy minister 
r consulted me in any of the departments. / 


By the Chairman: 
You used the word “ minister ’ ’—] think you were referring to the “deputy 
ister”, doctor, were you not? 
“Mr. Ourriz: I took his reply to indicate that he preferred to have the minister 
t his o.k. on it, equally well with the Civil Service Commission’s 0. k., if it came down 


® 
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By Mr. Déchene: r 
Q. Did you say the “deputy minister” or simply the “minister”.—A. T sai 
“after consultation with the minister.” ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN: Pardon me, it was a misunderstanding on my part. 


The Wirness: I think it would be fatal if the deputy minister did not consul 
“minister practically on everything that he is doing. 


By the Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Setting forth the reasons for it2—A. Exactly. 

Q. Take it in connection with your quarantine stations. You have a numbe 
boats—A. Yes. 

Q. You make the appointments yourselves?—A. Yes we-do now, since the amen 
ment to the Canada Shipping Act. 

Q. The appointments are made by you, the captains, the stewards, nnd 
sailors, and so on?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any seasonal employees in the quarantine?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now take Grosse Isle?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is closed up during the winter?—A. Yes. 

Q. During the summer you have seasonal employees there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Must you apply to the Civil Service Commission for those appointments ?— 
When the department began to function these employees were in existence. We ha 
simply sent over to the commission each year a list of the seasonal employees, and 
change has been made from the year before. 

Q. They approve them?—A. Yes. 

Q. They could disapprove them if they wished to?’—A. I presume so. 

Q. Would you prefer the seasonal employees should be appointed by the depart- 
ment?—A. Well, that of course all depends. We have had no difficulty up to 
present. 

Q. That is because your recommendations in respect to that have always be 
carried out?—A. I am speaking of Grosse Isle, Doctor?—A. Yes. 
Q. You have been operating on this island for two years?—A. Yes. 
Q. You have sent over your list of seasonal employees to the commission 


GES: 
Q. Have they objected to the appointment of any one of these seasonal eno 
—A. Not to my knowledge. 
Q. You are in charge of the quarantine ?7—A. Yes. x3! 
Q. Has any person been appointed by the Civil Service Commission dire 
without your recommendation—any seasonal employees?—A. No, I think not. 
Q. So that you are sending your list over there and getting the approval of 
the commission—your doing that in that regard is merely a matter of form ? They | 
not objected? They have appointed all the parties whom you recommended, and | 
have not appointed any person whom you did not recommend. ae No. 


§ 
o] 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): ( 


Q. Have you the Bacteriological Branch ?2—A. Not pee We have had 
bacteriologist at Grosse Isle, a trained bacteriologist, but we have brought him 
Ottawa to take charge of the V. E. Branch, after Dr. Fleming, who was origin 
appointed in charge of the V. E. went back to service in the city of Toronto. i 


By the Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Dr. Clarke, you have just touched upon a very important point. I was des 
with the estimates in the House the other day, and noticed that the positio 
Venereal Expert, or whatever you call eae was vacant. When it comes to | 
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have that thrown open to competition ?—A. I think I can best answer that by what 
ened in the first appointment, when it was made—in the Venereal Branch. The 
sition was advertised, and a number of applicants presented themselves. I myself 
vent to the committee of the commission to look over the applicants. 

To the committee of the commission ?—A. Yes, to whom the applications were 
eferred. 

~Q. What committee would that be?—A. They made a recommendation to the 
ommission, as to the one party to be selected, from amongst those who had answered 
the advertisement. 

Q. Who constituted that committee?—A. Myself, as representative of the 
epartment, a representative of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, a representative 
f the commission, a recognized expert in the treatment of venereal diseases, Dr. 
Tutchison, was that expert. 

(Q. There were four on the committee ?—A. Four, I believe. 

Q. Those applications were all in, and you went over and sat — in the 
ommittee?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us what happened?—A. All the applications were looked over aad none of 
hem were satisfactory; none of them would be accepted by the deputy minister. 

“Q. If the deputy minister had not been represented through you on that committee, 
uld it have made a recommendation anyway ?—A. I do not know. 

©, That-is only a supposition?—A. Yes. = ~ 

Q. I would imagine that would be it—A. The time was extended for applica- 
ms, and Dr. Fleming was induced to make an application by Dr. Amyot, and his 
pplication was ultimately accepted. 

Q. Dr. Clarke, is it not a fact that after all when you get the record complete, 
t it is rather peculiar? How many applications came in at first?—A. I should say 


Q. And you four or five men sat down and came to the conclusion.that one of 
se could be accepted, and finally the deputy minister induced Dr. Fleming to make 
plication, because the deputy minister considered that he was the type of man who 
iad the qualifications he wanted in a man who was to fill that position, and Dr. 
Fleming put in his application, and the same board sat down, and they went through 
this performance of a competitive examination, and Dr. Fleming was appointed. After 
was that not a body to see to his being appointed by the Deputy Minister? Why 
fas it necessary to go through all this permance of an apparent competitive examin- 
3 ‘ion? I am not blaming you, or blaming the system at all, but up to the present time 
_a lot of the exidence has tended to indicate that we are simply going around in circles 
or no purpose whatever. 

Mr. Currm: Having a sham examination. 


Dr. Rocue: It is the same thing as they have in England and the United States. 
aight say that had there been one man qualified amongst that half-dozen applicants, 
his other man would never have been induced to send in his application. It just 
ppened that there was no highly qualified man along that particular line, and the 
eriod of receiving applications was extended, and then this other man was induced 
ply, but anybody had an opportunity to send in their applications. 


- By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. If there had not been a representative of the department there who knew exactly « 
he wanted, when the first ee met, the commission would probably have 


Re apavative Be a iheniione are set forth by fie advertisement, and if they do not 
ure up, they are rejected. 
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Q. You are leaving out the element of personal character and qualifications 
Had there been one man amongst those six, he would have been asked to appear 
undergo an oral examination, to size up his personality. ee 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. He would not have stood one chance in one thousand years. + 
The Wrrness: This bears out the statement that the best men cannot “i 
induced to send in their applications. I am speaking of professional and techni 
men—the best men cannot be induced to make application. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. On the other hand, do you hold that the professional man—when one is wante 
in the department—that you would go out and get this man if he has not got 
compete ?—A. I do, and more than that, the official in the department who has specia 
work which he wants performed, knows the special line in which he wants an investiga 
tion made, and while 100 men might appear and have the professional qualification 
which would enable them to do this work, with his special aptitude, a certai 
individual to carry it on should be best known to the person in charge of the depart-— 
ment, who knows the line that he wants to investigate. bane 

Q. I am going to get you and your department into real trouble. You ar 
wanting a research man now. Dr. Amyot has been wanting him for the last thre 
months. A man to carry on what is ealled “research work,” laboratory work, a 
one of these days you will be advised that you can get him?—A. I hope it will be tr 

Q. And you will be right up against a competitive examination by the departmen 
for that man, and there will be 10 or 15 applications sent in, and as a result of thi 
competition, one of these men is going to land that job. Would you like, or wo 
you rather go out and search Canada, and make up your mind what type of man yo 
wanted? There will be only one man of that class in your department. Would yo 
prefer to search Canada to get that man, and put him on, or would you want the 
commission to do it?—A. If myself or Dr. Amyot had a recommendation to make, 
I am quite sure that we would recommend the man who would carry on that research 
work in the Dominion of Canala which would bbe a credit to the Dominion and to th 
department. 

Q. In other words, temporarily ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The recommendations you make to the commission will be accepted, you, ar’ 
quite agreeable?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 


~Q. As a matter of fact, do you expect fo employ a research man and to engag 
in research work? 


Hon. Mr. Catprr: We have a vote for it, and we hope to get started very soon 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. On what line?—A. Medical research work, especially eer the special li 
_ which are most concerned with what we call our most dangerous drugs, which ar 
used in the treatment of venereal diseases. There is no supervision in Canada over a 
of these drugs, and the only thing that saves the public is the competition amo 
the manufacturers, and they make up a good drug in order to get the business. The 
are standardized. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Some of them are very dangerous?—A. Some of them are exceedingly 
There is a man on trial now in Toronto on the charge of having administered o 
drug when he had intended to administer another one. Two patients of his 
in twenty minutes. 

Q. That is the type of research work you want to carry on?—A. Yes. 

EO rib ovA NOL) 
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; | 
By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 
What I had in mind was the epidemics that go around the country 7—A.' Yes. 
- Q. For instance, the influenza?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is a great field there?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you thing the enlarging of your department would take care of that?—A. 
e had a head such as we have in mind, that is one of the. first things we will 
up. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. There are also the blood diseases?—A. Yes| 
_Q. The most wonderful research in medicine is carried on, I believe, in con- 
ction with what is called the tropical medicines?—A. Exactly. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


_Q. Have you any mental specialists7—A. We are hoping to get one. We have 
e, Dr. Margaret Parks. She is working in connection with the immigration, and 
tile she is thoroughly efficient, we do not think she has had the training which the 
portance of the work of immigration demands, and so we have at the present time 
application into the commission for the appointment of a mental specialist, for 
Quebec during the summer—a temporary appointment, for three or four months. 
| ‘hat recommendation has gone in in peu of Dr. Eric Clarke, a son of Dr. C. J. 
Ylarke of Toronto. 

— Q. Is his work very important mK We think it is one of the most important 
ings in connection with immigration. Complaints have come again and again into 
the department, that the provincial asylums have been under the necessity of caring 
for a number of individuals who should not' and would not have been permitted to 
enter Canada by immigration, if it were possible to carry on a complete mental 
alysis of the immigrants:who came in. Of course, that is impossible—or almost so. 
Q. If you could get a man of that class in charge of your work, would you use 
m in training your other doctors?—A. That is exactly what the department wants 


do. f 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. There are certain tests recognized for mental deficiency?—A. Yes. 
Q. We used to have an old law, T think that it was, within three or four years 
after a man was admitted into Canada, if he went insane he would be returned to the 
sountry from whence he came?—A. Yes. 


_ Q. Is that still in foree?—A. It is still in force, yes. There is a certain period— 
“Q. A period of probation?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calter: 
aap It goes beyond that now. A change was made about a year ago. If a man 
yecomes insane any time after he is landed in Canada?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Curriz: We must have a little latitude now during our dry spell. 


By Mr. Grdehack . 


Q. In view of the difficulty you have had in selecting your professional and 
nical personnel, do you, as a matter of fact, when you see one of these appoint- 
nents looming up, begin to look around to get a suitable man to put in?—A. Yes, 
The deputy usually comes to me and discusses the whole question. 

—(Q. You try to get the man on tap for the job?—A. Yes. . 
O. And you approach him and say, “Here is an opening for which we are 
ared to recommend you.”—A. No. I do not think in any instance we have gone 
far.’ 1 think the moment we decide on an individual whom we thought would 
Pre Ds AY Clarks] 
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be suitable to fill the appointment—lI think the dpa minister has gone to the hes 
the Civil Service Commission at once. ‘ 

Q. That being so, and the Civil Service Ciniicenn acquiescing in your pro 
would eliminate the competition for that particular position—A. Well, of course o 
appointments have of necessity been required to be made so quickly that I think tha 
was the reason the commission acquiesced in the appointments being made in tha 
way. You must remember these appointments are only temporary. 

Q. But they lead to permanent appointments later on?—A. They may. Be 

Hon. Mr. Caper: Just a moment, you say these appointments are made sg 
quickly; are you sure, in connection with this research work that Dr. Amyot has no: 
looked over the whole field and taken into consideration the qualifications of a doze 
men in Canada, all practical men, and has practically made up his mind, although ° 
applications have not gone to the Civil Service Commission—as to the man he wo 
like to have carry on that work? Perhaps Dr. Amyot can answer that better thar 
you can, but I am inclined to think—I do not know whom he has in sight—but } 
know he has somebody, and I believe that if I would approve his application anc 
send it to the Civil Service Commission he would have his recommendation in. ~ 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. What procedure do you follow in the event of a ship bringing immigrants to 
Quebec—you have such ships (A Yes: 4 
Q. What do you do in the first place—have you a man at quarantine 1 Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. Are you going to open up a whole hour’s discussion? 
Mr. THompson (Yukon): No. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): ‘ 


Q. What do you do to satisfy yourself regarding the bill of health of the ship?— — 
A. The bill of health, of course, is looked over. 
Q. By whom?—A. By Dr. Nadeau, in charge of immigration—you were speaki 
of immigration ? 
Q. Yes’—A. Yes, the doctor looks over the immigration list at Quebee, and > 
gets in touch with the ship’s doctor, and he sees what has occurred during the voyage 
over, and if certain individuals are reported on that bill of health suffering from z 
disease— 
Q. For instance, typhus, and bubonic plague, the ship—a ship came in from 
New York a few months ago with some typhus cases on it Via That should be 
up in quarantine. 
Q. Have you a competent man at this point to recognize Fee of that kin 
—A. Mee we have a very competent man at Grosse Isle. ; 


\ 


By Mr. ake \ 


eal So. 
Q. They could not tell the difference over in’ France?—A. Of course, és 
suspicions that, he would detain it until he was certain. 


By Mr. PO ge CA 


and an the contacts. 


The Cuairman: All of this academic matters, these academic anes are | 
jnteresting— 
[Dr. D. A. Clark.] 
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n. Mr. Carper: As between doctors. 


i. CuairMan: But we are not getting on with the purpose for which this 
mmittee was created. Have you any further questions to ask Dr. Clarke in regard 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You have gone over the clauses of the Bill?—A. Yes. 
— Q. Will you make up a memorandum, or a list of the names of those who have 
en appointed in your department since you, have been in the position. 


“Mr. Currie: You-have a copy of it. Any amendments you can suggest in that, 
might send to the secretary and the chairman as soon as possible. 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. You admit you got your own position after the position was advertised and — 
competition was held against other medical men?—A. I must have. 

Q. I look upon you as a pretty good product of our system?’—A. Thank you. 

Q. That combats your theory that good medical men will not apply for medical 
positions *—A. Of course I was urged very strongly by Dr. Amyot to apply for the 


Mr. Ormonp HicMsn, Director Electricity and gaz inspector, sworn. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

_ Q. You are connected with what department?—A. With the Trades and Com- 
ce now. ; 

Q. ‘Hiow many years have you been there?—A. Since September, 1918. 

Q.. How many years have you been in the service?—A. 29, 

-Q. Twenty-nine years?—A. Yes. 

Q@. You are in charge of what branch in the Trade and Commerce Department ? 

. The Electricity and Gas Inspection. 

Q. Were you in the Trade and Commerce Department before?—A. No. 

Q. You have been connected with this Electricity Branch? What do you eall it? 

A. Gas afd Electricity. 

Q. For how long?—A. Twenty-nine years. I prepared the legislation in 1892, 

the electrical installation. 

-Q. You have been in that branch for twenty-nine years?—A. Yes. 


It was a personal letter and I did not expect it would be printed because some 
people alluded to are still living and I don’t want to hit them too hard. 

. I don’t think any names are mentioned?—A. They are in the paper . 

Q I think they were referred to as saloon keepers and fellows like that?—A. 
appointments are there by name in the paper. 


at By the Chairman: 
‘he CuatrrMAN: They should not be published. 


. Currie: They are all here in the record. 
i [Mr. O. Higman.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Just let me see that record for a minute? We wont mention any names 
the present time at any rate. Is the shoemaker still with you?—A. Yes. 
Q. He has been there since 1901?—A. Yes, sir. ° 
; Q. Is a fairly good official to-day ?—A. He is not very much to-day, and he de 
it after a style. i 


off- fond just ‘his each age. 
Q. In the neighbourhood of sixty? What is his work?—A. To test fe 
metres. — 
Q. That is noe a very hard job, is it?—A. Isn’t it. eet 


Mr. GrimessBacu: He has to know a volt when he sees it. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Do you mean to say that in twenty-one years he has not been able to learr 0 
how to test a tmeter?—A. If a question was to arise as to an electrical conditi 
Zconcerning his testing he would know absolutely nothing about it. 2 

Q. After twenty-one years’ service?—A. Yes, unless he took up the study of 

Q. Have you met this man personally?—A. Yes, I gave him his first lessons 

Q. Have you seen him within the last ten years?—A. No, I have not been 
his district. I have an outside supervisor now. He attends to that part of the work. 

Q. Take so far as that man is concerned, it has been reported to you in the last 
ten years he is not giving satisfactory service?—A. He is a part time man and he 
is doing the little work that has to be done. pf 

Q. Are most of these men part time men?—A. No, they are full time. 

Q. What would you pay them during the year?—A. $500. \ 

Q. What part of his time will he give to the service?—A. Just whenever the 
companies need a meter tested. He has a shoe shop in the city where he resides. 

-Q. He is still running the shoe shop?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whenever they want a meter tested?—A. He puts in, I presume, so ma 
hours a day in his office, or some portion of the day. He has his time mapped out th 
way. 

Q. Have you any reason to think from your records and dorrespondence with hi 
that his work is not satisfactory?—A. Well, I have had no complaints. You mu 
understand that the companies are quite satisfied to have a non-competent man in 
some of the places because they can control him. 

Q. I would not say that?—A. We have had that experience. 

Q. Why can they not control a competent man? You are referring to a man 
carrying out his duties and being\subject to fluence. What is the difference betw: 
a competent man and an incompetent man in that respect? =. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. I think we ought to know what the duties are before we proceed furth 
What do the duties of an inspector of an electric meter consist of ?—A. He has 
course, his standard instrument and he has to connect it up with the meter. 5 

Q. Where are the meters? Are they in the people’s houses or are they in t 
factory first?—-A. They are usually, in the large eee to save the carting of 
meters, we do the testing of the meters at the company’s premises. ty 

Q. Now I manufacture meters. Every meter that I manufacture has to be i inspec 
before it leaves the factory. You inspect the meters at the General Electric Face 
don’t you?—A. No. 

Q. All right then’—A. We inspect the meters—take the Hydro Electric th é 
in Toronto, or the Consumers’ Gas Company; at the beginning they brough 
meters to our office. 

[Mr. 0. Higman.] 
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a6" your Tanomatory tA. Yes, to the testing office. I thought that was 


they had to cart them is your oftice?—A. And take them back again, so 
Perocd if the company would give us an office in their premises with a lock and 
so that we could control that room, we would do the testing on their premises 
1 save the expense of cartage. 

Q. We will say the Teronta Electric Light Company have 500 meters, or, the 


Oo ‘put feta at and install them and they ae the Aaninmenh: under lock and key 
their office. What does that equipment consist of ?—A. Watt meters. 

HQ): A very fine instrument is it not?—A. Yes, the best we can get for the purpose. 
Q. Is it specially built for that purpose?—A. Yes. 

Q. What next do you have? Do you test those instruments for anything but 
watts’—A. It all depends. If it is an ampere meter we test it for amperes. 

_ Q, If it is a direct current meter you use the volt on it?—A. Watt meter for the 
ct current. 

~ @Q. All the man has to do is to attach the poles of the meter to your standards. 
He takes the meter and he attaches it to the standards, hooks it up, and turns the 
tton. There are two meters alongside each other. Here is the standard one, and 
ere is the one being tested, and he can tell whether the one that is being tested will 
the same as the other one, is that right?—A. Partly, and he might find something 
ong and he has to understand. 

Q. Slight adjustments?—A. He has to understand something of electrical condi- 
lons. I have seen testing going on in a place where the tests were apparently 
‘ight, but they were all wrong simply because there were substances near that caused 


-Q. What substance could cause induction?—A. Iron and steel. 

Q. Would not you go all over the room and put it under lock and key and see 
hat there would not be any magnet around?—A. No, but there may be something on 
1¢ table. I have approached a sensitive instrument with my watch and found the 
reel case of the watch put the standard out. 

Q. A standard instrument; with a rough instrument like that, it would not effect 
; much?—A. No. 

_Q. How close do you test? How many watts?—A. Within one-half of one per 


ork. ini is not an uncommon thing {58 a plumber or a gas anion to alee apart the 
meter and assemble it again. I have done it myself?—A. You are a university man. 
Q. I have a dozen men can take them apart, they never went to a university, 
nd can assemble them again?—A. I would not trust the meter. 

Q. I say there is no great mystery about those things. You know boys in the 
ols and in backyards are building them now, because they are going to under- 
nd more about electricity. Supposing you were going to pick a man for a test 
that kind. what would you do to select a man to fill the job?——-A. I would want him 
e thoroughly well grounded in electricity. Now in addition to the meter testing 
ave over-all tests of power plants. 

Q. You are asked ‘to make power tests?—A. Take, for instance, the power plants at 
» elevators at Fort William, every year all the companies, in fact, require us to 
over-all tests, ‘that is, to take in the whole plant, and while it is working to 
the meters on the switchboard. 

Q. You just test the meter?—A. Test the whole plant. 

Q. Have you got to test the losses in the transformers?—A. Yes. 


(Mr. O. Higman.] 
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_make those tests. They are very neers and cannot be done by anyo e1 
trained in the work. 

Q. Let us get down now to how you get your men appointed. Has the i 
Service Commission been appointing men for you, or have you been recommend: 
anybody yourself?—A. Prior to 1918, I ges made my requisition to,the dey 
minister in writing. 

Q. Did he indicate anybody, or had you somebody in your mind’s eye?—A. 
not often. I always asked for an examination. Up to 1907 we were getting a ¢ 
of men that I could not use; at least when they would give me a man that k 
nothing about the work, I had to get a second man who did know, and so the Servi 
got loaded up. \ 

Q. Up to 1907, what percentage of young men in the country knew deg 
about electricity; how many in a 1,0007—A. I could get them. In 1907, t 
was amended in clause 11, and this second paragraph was put in to try and- 
the class of men coming that were coming. 


By the Chairman: ie. 

Q. While the Colonel is studying the Act, you say that this man under discuss 
the shoe-maker, was not efficient for the work?—A. No, he was not. I went there 
to put him at his work, and he got the high school master to come with him, becaus 
he was so absolutely ignorant of the work that he could not understand, and the 
schoo] master took notes and afterwards instructed him in what I wanted him to do. 
That was the introduction of that man, a very nice man; I would dislike very mu 
to say anything that would hurt him. But there he is. 
Q. Why is he retained in the Service; why he is not dismissed ?—A. Well, it 
not easy to get rid of a man once you get him. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. Did you ever recommend his retirement?—A. No, I did not. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. How old is he?—A. TI do not know exactly, but I think he must be 60 or over. . 
Q. How many of these inspectors have you, one in every town where there is gas 
and one in every town where there is electricity?—A. No, we have districts. W 
have three main laboratories, standardizing laboratories, one at Ottawa, one 
Winnipeg, and one at Vancouver. In addition to that, we have 22 inspection distric 
from Halifax to Victoria. The headquarters of the districts of course, are in tl 
principal cities. The headquarters of the Ottawa district are here in Ottawa. TI 
Toronto district takes in many counties; we go up as far as Parry Sound and th: 
part of the country. The headquarters are at Toronto, and so on throughout 
country right through to the West, and we have something over 100 men, 110 I thin 
Q. When an instrument is offered by a manufacturer, it is soinehee hk 
weigh scale, is it not? Would it not be much simpler for you—there are only abo: 
four people making these instruments—to have a man at the factory and labora 
where you could give the instruments a thorough turn-over, and give the man 
license ?—A. That might work very well with the main builders in Canada, but ‘Vv 
have a large number of instruments from Europe. 
Q. Could they not be compelled to test them all through your laboratory | 
charge a fee for them?—A. We require first of all under this Act that before al 
meter is put on the market in Canada, it must be submitted to our laboratory here fi 
‘a thorough investig gation, and if it is a fit and proper instrument to measure elect ic 
then we pass it; if it is not, if its electrical characteristics are wrong, .we- reject 
and say, “ You cannot sell that meter in Canada.” 
[Mr. O. Higman.] 
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What do you find wrong with them generally ?—A. Well, we have not had to 

very many. 

Q. As a matter of fact, there are only about six types, are there not? I mean 

Standard types/—A. Oh no, there are 20 or 30. 

Q. Makes’—A. That have been assented to. 

-Q. Passed ?—A. Yes, passed by the department. 

Q. Do you ever inspect them on the wall? I have had one on my wall now for 

n or fifteen years, and it may be all wrong. Maybe I am being cheated every 
ute. What happens’—A. The Act requires every meter to be retested after six 

years. We have got an index card for every meter in Canada; at last we think we 

e, “and that meter has to come in for reinspection within six years. 

(Oy You take one in, and take it off the wall—A. And get it tested. 

Q. What would be a sign to me that my meter has been tested? Is there a license 

ark on it?—A. It is sealed with wax with the date stamped on it, and that should 

me in. Of course, there is a penalty against the company for not bringing meters 

| at the proper time. We are after them all the time. 

-Q. At the date you refer to here, when you had so much trouble with those 

pointees, had electricity reached anywhere near the standard of perfection it has 

ached now?—A. No. — 

Q. For instance, they did not have stoves?—A. No. 

Q. It was only electric light and a few direct current machines?—A. There was 

me power. 

Q. And ordinarily when you asked for an ea of electricity, I suppose those 

members of Parliament who caused so much trouble thought you wanted a man to 

measure liquor or something like that and that any old man would do?—A. I will 

g ive you one instance. As soon as we had this Bill amended, I wanted a man in one 

of the western cities. I made a requisition to the Deputy Minister. He consulted 

he Minister, and it was sent to the member of Parliament representing that district. 

is attention was called particularly to the section requiring a technical examina- 

on which says that no person shall be appointed to ‘act as inspector until he has 

passed a qualifying examination in electricity. Now, the answer came back imme- 

ately, “We don’t want this man appointed.” You see they were working on the | 

d “appointed.” They said, “We want him employed temporarily.” 

 Q. Just to try him out?—A. But he came. 

Q. Do you employ anybody now instead of appointing them?—A. No. 

~ Q. When you want an inspector now what do you do?—A. We make an applica- 

on through the Deputy Minister, and he sends it to the Commission. 


| By the Chairman: 


_ Q. There was one aaoee I did not finish. Mr. Higman said he did not like 
recommend this man’s retirement. Why ?—A. Well, we get kind-hearted as we 
long the road. We do not like to do anything harsh. 

Q. My reason for asking is, are you afraid of political influence in retaining 


Q. You have not sent them over to the Civil Service netted to see what 
of them ie No, several of them have made good. The one that I have 


(Mr. O. Higman.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. Take the man in my home town, Regina?—A. Well, we had not a very goo 
man there for a while. We have a first-elass man there now, Mr. Hart. An 
Q. This man is not there now/—A. No. Mr. Hart is a graduate on Queen 


University in Electrical Engineering. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. I understood you to say that the Act requiring examination was amended i ‘ 
1907. a 

Mr. Currm: That is the 1907 Act. 

Witness: The provision was put in this requiring examination. ee 

Q. I observe that some of those men appointed subsequent to that date =e 
excise man was appointed in March, 1913; another excise man was appointed in ben 
A mechanic over 60 years of age was appointed in 1917. 

Q. Did those men take the examination?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How were they appointed then?—A. By the Minister. 

Q. Simply over-riding the Acti—a. Yes. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. How could he over-ride the clause which says:— 


““No person shall be appointed to act as inspector or assistant inspecto 
until he has passed a qualifying examination in electricity, such examinatio 
to be held by a board of three examiners composed of the chief electrical 
engineer of the department, who shall preside, and two electrical experts to be. 
appointed by the Governor in Council.” 


How did they manage to get past that?—A. I thought I made that clear. The: 
said we are not appointing these men, we are simply asking you to employ them. By 
Q. I see. Was he ever appointed?—A. Yes, later on, when he qualified. The 
Commission has been good enough on my recommendation to make the othen wh 
were qualified permanent, who have been in many years. 
Q. Those were not permanent appointees at all; they were simply an 
A. Some of them. The amendment of the Act in 1907 did a lot of good. We got bas 
men after that. 
Q. We have been told here at these gatherings that the procedure in pene all 
the cases where men are appointed is generally the Deputy Minister and his assistan 
have a man in their mind, and they have him employed on probation as it were. Th 
get a license for him for six months, temporary employment, and that can be continu ed 
for a year. Then at the end of the year, if he has qualified, his appointment can b 
confirmed on an examination. Is that the method in your department?—A. No, th 
method that we have now with the Commission is that the position is advertised anc 
‘an examination is held. I have refused so far as I am able to do it to put men 
temporarily and then subject them to a competitive examination. We have been askec 
to do that several times, but I do not think it is fair to put a man on temporarily 
advertise the position, along comes a man just out of college who beats him in th 
examination, and he has got to go. That is not quite fair. ai 
Q. You do not think that that is fair?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Gatder: 


Q. In this list of yours, the first man was appointed in 1895, that is 26 years a, 
—A. That man is not alive now. 
Q. And the last man was appointed in 1917, and you have eight?—A. Six ar not 
on; | have just mentioned six. 
[Mr. O. Higman.] 
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Have you searched your reports with a view to letting the Committee have 

ation as to the number of that class appointed in a -five years time?—A. 

shave not. 

Q. Were there many more than this?—A. There may not have been many more. 

‘ Q. In other words you took the trouble to go back in all your records for twenty- 

five years, and all the appointments that have been made, and you have found eight 
ointments in that time’—A. I simply mentioned those. There are others who are 

ut ¢ on, who qualified later, but without passing the examination. 

Q. You have already said there were not very many more?—A. Not of that 

rticular class. There were others put on without examination. 

_ Q. Were there many since 1907 who did not pass the qualifying examination? 

A. About a dozen all told. 

_ Q. How many would be appointed from 1907 down to the present time, fifteen 

rs?—A. I suppose two dozen or more. You see the vacancies do not occur very 
ten. 

_ Q. We would like to have a letter from you giving the names of everybody 
appointed since that Act was passed, the year of appointment, and opposite each a 
atement as to whether or not they passed the qualifying examination. You wil! 
t us have that?—A. I will do that, if I can get the record. 

_ Q. There will be no question about the record. You know everybody appointed, 
nd you know whether they passed the examination or not. (No answer.) 


By Mr. Currie: 


~ Q. On the whole was your staff fairly efficient, or were you having trouble and 
mmplaints?—A. We were having trouble in some quarters; the companies complained 
at they were not getting satisfaction. 

Q. The companies?—A. Yes. , i, 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ‘ 


Q. Let me have the name of one man appointed within the last six months?—A. 
There is a Mr. Frankland in Toronto. 

Q. Did you apply to the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. 

-Q. You had no person in the department who could be appointed to that position ? 
. No. 

iD, Or in your service?—A. No, we required him because of increase of work. 
Q. It was a new appointment ?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And you had no person to promote?-—A, No. 

Q. You applied to the Civil Service Commission to fill the position ?—A. Yes, 
‘Q. From the time you made application through your deputy, had you anything 
with that appointment at all? 

Mr. Currm: Come on now, Mr. Higman. 

I am. trying to think. Letters came up from the Commission asking questions, 
lof course I had to answer them. I do not remember in regard to that particular _ 
but there were half a dozen vacancies at the time, and an examination was held. 
There was a vacancy at Victoria, and one at Vancouver, one at Regina, one at Winni- 
ne at Montreal, and another at Toronto. 

. Did you do the advertising?—A. No sir, the Commission. 
. And those advertisements all appeared at the same time?—A. I presume so; 
think so. The vacancies were given to the Commission. 


/ 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. Let us assume that the applications came in; they would come into the Com- 


sion A. Yes. 
[Mr. O. Higman.] 
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y 


Q. Not to you2—A. No. 

Q. The Commission would have all the applicants before it. Did you see 
—A. The papers which I prepared, the examination papers, would be sent to me 
valuation. Aa 

Q. You set the examination?—A. Yes. I have got a sample here if you wou 
_eare to look at it. , 

Q. I do not suppose I would know very much about it. You set the examination 
and examined the papers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And gave the marks?—A. Yes. 

Q. You handed these over to the Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any other part that you took in it outside of that?—A. I thin 
not. 

Q. You were called in in consultation by the Commission, when they were fin 
deciding who should be appointed?—A,. I have on two or three occasions. 

Q. On this occasion when you had the six appointments to fill, were you call 
in consultation at alh?—A. No, but I was consulted in this way; that I had to m 
a report on qualifications. > 

Q. What phase of their qualifications did you report upon? You examine 
their papers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you gave those papers a mark?—A. Yes. ae 

Q. And sent the Commission the result of your marking. Now outside of tha 
what was there?—A. On this occasion they also. submitted what is called the edu 
tion values, I do not know exactly the term. 


Dr. Rocrtr: A special position form, experience and education. 


Wirness: We never made education a part of our examination, as that pa 
shows. 


ed 
Mr. Currie: That is a simple paper—a practical paper, but it js simple. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You were called in in this case—remember I am sticking to the case where you 
have the six positions to fill—you were called in after the examinations were passe 
upon to pass your judgment upon their educational qualifications ?—A. Well, th 
papers were submitted to me in my ofiice. 

Q. I quite understand that you set the examination paper, and they wrote on ii 
and you marked it, and you send the result of the marking to the Commission. N. 
then you said beyond that you were called in in a cantdlinaiee way to pass judgm 
upon them?—A. No, sir, that is a mistake. They sent further papers outside of 
examination papers, as to general fitness. i 

Q. You had nothing to do with the preparation of those?—A. No. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the marking of them?—A. Yes, we 
a peport on them. ae 


ees: 
Q. That is the two of you judged these papers?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you put markings on them?—A. Yes. Wer 
Q. And sent them back?—A. Yes. 
Q. The Commission had before them your markings on the technical ai 
tion ?—A. Yes. 


Hea. Yes. 
Q. And you left that ith the Commission ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did the Commission ask you to do anything further in connection with 
appointments ?—A. I think not. " 
(Mr. O. Higman.] 
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-Q. You did not do that?—A. No. 

~Q. Quite positive?—A. Quite positive. 

Q. Did your deputy ?—A. No. 

Q. The other man you spoke of ?—A. No one in the department. 

Q. It was left entirely with the Commission from that point on?—A. Yes, the 
lommission made the appointment. 

ow Q. You set ‘the paper?—A. Yes. 

ay And you did the eee ne in the case 4 one of the papers and somebody else 


a I would presume tie Commission One decide who should be aevetnied from 
ur markings. One man was rated, we will say, 90 in one paper and 80 in the other, 
d nobody got any higher than he did, he would be appointed?—A. Not necessarily. 
a Q. Then what good was the examination?—A. Let me explain, sir. The over- 
4g man might get 50 marks— 

 Q. We will except that man?—A. And a man living here who had not been over- 
would have 99, but the overseas man would get it. 

Q. Assuming they were all civilians, and none of them had soldier experience. 
would mark those men, and one got 90 on one paper and 70 on the other, and 
‘person comes up to that point, all civilians, that man you marked 90 and 70 
ould get the job?—A. Possibly, I do not know just what the Commission would do. 
Q. Those are the only things he was examined upon. After all, the examination 
merit is the only test. You rate that man higher than anybody else; why should 
not get it?—A. I see no reason why he should not. 

Q. Do you know any gase where he did not?—A. Except in the case of the 
erseas man. : 
'Q. So that, as a matter of fact, the men who get those jobs are the men you 
e the highest marks to?—A. Yes, the men who won the examinations. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. You were then attached to the Inland Revenue Department ?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Who was the chief of the Inland Revenue in Toronto then?—A. We were 


connected with any— 
Q. I am just asking you that question, who was the chief of the Inland 


evenue?—A. I do not know. 

y -Q. Mr. Frankland; he had been there for many years?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is this a son of his?—A. I do not know. 

‘Dr. Rocne: I do not know. 


Bij Mr. Currie: 
x Q. There is a great deal of lack of knowledge about it. Yiou will have to find 


?—A. He certainly wrote a fine examination. 
1. think you me find he is a son of ex- ves Frankland. (No answer). 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

: Q. The only point I want to make—and I do not say you would do it for a 
ute—and I do not say you would if you had ever considered it—?—A. Do what? 
‘That man’s job depends upon your marking, and any man who wanted to 
oo could, in the first place have a man apply, and in the second place 


(Mr. O. Higman.] 
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show favouritism, the power lies in his hand?--A. Do you mean by that that 
an influence— 
Q. No, I said I would not suggest it for a minute, but somebody else migh 
they Rr amied to, under the system?—A. No, I had no idea this man was applyir 
Q. Suppose it was a job in some other department and the chief. officer wa 
to have some person get that job, he goes around and says, “ Well now, John, you’ 
better apply,” and he applies, and John writes on the examination, and his pap 
are finally examined, and he gets 95 per cent, and he lands the job. It lends i 
if somebody wished to use it in that way, to favouritism?’—A. Well, I have assis 
‘the Commission in their advertising. I have got advertisements from the Commi. 
sion and sent them out, and asked our men to distribute them so as to De su 
get applicants. We have had difficulty in getting men. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Let us get down to gas. You have been talking about electricity. You 
first in charge of the gas before there was any electricity. Is that not right. 
are really a gas man Ded, No, I assumed the gas at about the time I introduced - 
electricity. The gentleman who was there before me left on account of ill-health 
age, and I took hold in 1892 or 1893. 

Q. You still carry on with the gas.—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any such troubles as this with the gas?—A. No, there was n 
any provision in the gas Act for an examination, and the work is not so difficult. 
may say we always ask for an electrical man and we teach him the gas.’ We m 
sure we get the electric end of it right. 4 

Q. After going all over this question and looking at it from every point of 
don’t you think that if you were allowed to select your own men by examina 
really just the way you have done in this case, and submitted the results to the 
head of the Minister, don’t you think the result would be just as satisfactory as tl 
Are with the Commission? Supposing the Commission put somebody over you 4 

really might be a technical man, but would not be a good man practically—you h: 
to have the human in your business as well as any place else?—A. Yes. Of cov 
we are assuming there something that is not likely to happen or be possible. I. 
think that an Act of Parliament would be passed to give me the power, or ev 
Deputy Minister, to make an appointment without appealing to the Minister— 

Q. The Minister is the man who gets the money for the department. He is 
man who has to face the angry mob on election day, and don’t you think he ought 
have a little say too’—A. Apart from that, what I meant was this— 

Q. You know the idea of responsible Government that we brought down § 
Alexandor MacKenzie—don’t you think we are going outside of that nowadays 
setting up a bureau?—A, I think in the different services you ought to get the u 
you need, the kind of men that you need. That is all I would care for; I wou 4 
care what the politics were if I could get men trained for my work, and | as 
Commission has been giving me the right of men I am satisfied. 


By Mr. Currie: 


(..You have read the Act over, Mr. Higman CN. Noy sir, I have nee 
Q. Your have not read the Act?—A. No, sir. u 
Q. Not having read the Act, how does it come that you saw so many obi 
—A. From the newspaper reports. 
Q. My dear sir if you believe what you see in the newspapers ifenle Peay 
think that there was nothing but the Civil Service Commission in the whole 
but if you sat here, as we have been doing, day after day, you would soon find ¢ 
they are very much lacking?’—A. A copy of the Votes and Proceedings is sen 
cffice, and I saw that a Bill was to be introduced. : 
Q. I think I will have to have a copy of this evidence sent to you so as : o 


you. 
[Mr. O. Higman.]} 
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al Nig f 
y Mr. Griesbach: 
Referring to these examination papers which were referred to by you, were they 


by number or by name?—A. By number. TI did not know who the parties were. 
on. Dr. Rocue: That is right; that is the whole point. 


By Mr. Currie: | 
Q. The only people to know who they were were the Civil Service Commission ?— 


_ By Dr. Roche: 


The examination, Mr. Higman, was held in order that you might assure 
self of getting somebody with the necessary qualifications?—A. Yes, I have 
asked to prepare the papers and it was sent by registered letter to the printer in 
x department, Doctor, and that was the end of it as far as I was concerned. 


» By Mr. Argue : 
_ You would not know John Smith if he came up for examination?—A. No. 
r. ‘Roce: That ought to convince you, Mr. Calder, that it was all rights 


Hon. Mr. Gatper: I know too much about examination papers to take much 
ek in that. 


By Dr. Roche: 


Q. Mr. Higman, just a minute. Suppose no person was appointed who did not | 
successfully that examination’—A. No. 


By Mr. Currie: 
. Are there not lots of young fellows who have the qualifications running around 


‘against them. G 

Q. Why?—A. Well, perhaps the salary range is not high enough. 

. Oh, perhaps that is what brought the shoemaker on the scene. How much 
at shoemaker get?—A. $500—but you must remember he was a part-time man. 
* 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
. Are these all part time men?—A. No. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. Who are the full-time men; how are they paid?—A. From $1,260 to $1,620. 
Q. At that time?—A. No, perhaps from $700 to $900 or about, and with a very 
pull they would probably get $1,200 


3 By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. There was a man appointed in Halifax in 1917?—A. Yes. 

Q. He turned out all right?~-A. Not very good. 

.. Not very good?—A. Not very good. 

. How many men have you in your department, Mr. Higman?—A. You mean 
er throughout the country? I think it is 107 or 108. 

Have you many promotions to make throughout the year?—A. Not very 


BS ; 

. How many—who makes those promotions now?—A. The Commission. 

_ Would you prefer to make them yourself?—A. I don’t know. I would like 

commend them. Of course I do. 
} ea [Mr. O. Higman.] 


treets—there are hundreds of them walking about the street?—A. I do not get | 


** 
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Q. Do you think the Commission or anybody the Commission employs : 
as much about those men as you do?—A. No. 
Q. You would like to make these yourself?—A. Yes, but I do not think - 
be allowed to. 


Mr. Currie: Don’t be too sure about that. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Mr. Higman, have you made any recommendations to the Commission 
promotions?—A. Yes. & 

Q. Have they been carried out?—A. I think so. 

Q. Should you not make them yourselves?—A. It does not work. — 

Q. Why does it not work?—A. It is beyond me, sir. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Does the Commission interfere with the operations of your office, or 
staff in any way, or anything of that kind—have they done so since you were there 
—A. No. Pe. 

Q. And you have no complaints about the Commission to make on that 
or anything of that kind?—A. I would be inclined to draw the line if they attemp’ 
to interfere with any of my men or the system in any way. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 

Q. Which system do you prefer to work under, the present one or the one tk 
was in vogue before the establishment of the Civil Service Commission?—A. T 
present one. . ' 
Q. Do you consider you get more efficient men under that service ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Under this system?—A. Yes. z 


. 


By Dr. Roche: seas 


Q. How many applications did you have at that examination ot which y 
spoke a moment ago?—A. I think six or seven. 
Q. Were there not ten. who passed the examination who were placed on 
eligible list?—-A. I think eighteen, if I remember rightly, wrote altogether, and | 
were passed. One man was given a job at Regina, but he turned it down and 
are still short one there. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Do you recommend the minimum and maximum salaries to be fixed by 
Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes, the recommendation goes to Council, or tl 
Commission—I do not know which—that is taken care of by the accountant, an 
he gets a report from me as to whether or not they have been discharging 
duties satisfactorily. 

Q. How many men have you here in your office at ‘Ottawa?—A. I have si 
the laboratory, a stenographer and indexing clerk— ¢ 

Q. That is eight?—A. And myself, that is nine—about nine altemethen a 

Q. You do recommend every one, leaving yourself out, of the eight for in 
this year?—A. I don’t think so. I signed three requisitions for increases. 

Q. Their salaries are fixed by this time. They are fixed for this year — 2: 

Q. Do you say you have only eight employes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Surely you know whether or not you recommended them all, or wh 


seelng us going in and ee all the time, we are doing our oe and so they g 
the increases. 


[Mr. O. Higman.] 
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Q. So the eight got the increases?—A. I hope so. 

a Do you know?—A. I do not know, as a matter of fact. I got mine. But 

ve now reached the limit after climbing for 29 years. 

Q. Just one moment, you have a staff of eight, every one of whom is under your 

sonal supervision, ‘working with you, every day. This is getting on in May, and 

e first of the fiscal year started in April. Those people had to get their cheques 

e end of April. Do you mean to say that as head of the branch you do not know 

rhether or not every one of those eight got the increase in salary?—A. No. That 

a matter that is controlled by the Chief Accountant. 

Q. The Accountant does what he pleases in that connection?’—A. Not just that, 

e or two of the men are at their maximum. 

Q. How many are at the maximum?—A. I think two or three. 

Q. That leaves six to take care of. Do you mean to say that you do not know, 

is fiend of the branch, whether these six have received increases?—A. I made a formal 

‘ecommendation in regard to it. 

_ Q. Then do you mean to tell me the Commission arranged for these increases 

without consulting you at all?—A. Yes, if they got a report from the Deputy 
finister. 

_ Q. If the Deputy Minister, who does not know the work of these people as you 

ow it—who cannot possibly know it—would he make a recommendation for 

reases of salary without consulting you?—A. The list is prepared by the account- 

t, and possibly he may have said: “Here, these people are all right for their regular 

” 

Q. He would say that to you?—A. Yes sir. I would not say that was actually 

ne. I have no distinct recollection at the moment, but that is the method the 

countant usually follows. He prepares the list of increases due under the law, 

nd as soon as a report is made that satisfactory service has been given, the list goes 

hrough. 

_ Q. We have not had any evidence of that character from any other department. 
every case there has been a straight recommendation by the deputy head of the 

department or of the branch. Then the deputy minister makes the recommendation 

the Commission. 

~ Q. Do you think your deputy minister would make a recommendation of that 

ind without consulting you?—A. He can get the information {from the chief 

ccountant. — 

Q. What in the world’s business would the chief accountant have in regard to 

the furnishing of the increases in salary ?—A. I control only the technical work of 

the branch and the men under me, of course. 

S Q. Are you the head of the branch?—A. Not in so far as the spending of money 
the.keeping of accounts is concerned. 

Q. You have got an accountant in your branch?—A. No, it is the chief account- 

t of the department. 

Q. How many men have you in your branch, or women? I mean, right in under 

personal control in the electrical and gas branch?—A. Eight or nine, as I said. 

Q. The accountant is outside of that?—A. Yes, that is so. He is the chief 

countant\ for the whole department, so many branches. 

Q. Does that accountant come in and watch every day to see what your staff is 

ng and to see whether they are doing their work properly, and so on? Does he 

anything about it?—A. No. 

Q. Does the deputy minister come in and watch the procedure in your depart- 


ae If a recommendation is to be made as to the efficiency of this staff—as to 
er or not they should get the increase, who is the man who should give that 
rmation ¢-A. I would be called upon to do that, if there was any doubt in regard 


ny one of these individuals. 
[Mr. O. Higman.] 
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Q. You are not called upon?—A. I would not like to say I was not.’ 
Q. If you were called upon you would be called upon verbally by the accoun 
_who would come in and see you?—A. Yes. I put my name to three or four pa 
I presume they were for increases. 
Q. You did not know what you were signing?—A. Yes, I da, 
Q. Then you were signing a recommendation for an increase in salary ¢ -f 
Yes, three or four of them. I have a recollection of signing three or four. 
Q. And the others did not get the increases?—A. They did not ask me if t 
were entitled to get them. 
Q. Do I quite understand that because some other person would have to pas 
judgment—you have eight, and you say two are up to the maximum, and you als 
say that you have a recollection of signing some documents which provided for 
increase in the case of three or four—what about the other two?—A. I cannot tell y 
Q. That is a remarkable state of affairs?—A. I can find ont Of course, y 
cannot expect me to carry those things with me. 


By Mr. Currie: 


doing their atti. ed I certainly would do it. 


By Dr. Roche: 


Q. Mr. Higman, you spoke a moment ago about having recommended cert 
of these temporary appointments, and haying recommended to fill these temporar 
appointments certain men who had earner you for about seven years—that the 
be given permanencies—how long ago was that?—A. They have been made permanen: 
I think, within the last month or so. 

Q. Under the blanket regulation?—A. Yes, there were seven or eight who had | 
been on for many years, and had qualified, and I saw no reason why they should y 
not write an examination after being years at the work, and I made a recommen 
tion that they be placed upon the perrhanent list. 

Q. There were several thousand put on im that way?—A. Yes. 


The CuAmRMAN: Have you any other questions to ask the witness? 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You have none of your relatives, by marriage or otherwise, under you i 
that department?—A. No, nor in the setvice of the Government of Canada. 


The Committee adjourned until Saturday, May 14, 1921, at Gehl o’clock in th 
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Saturpay, May 14, 1921. 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 


PreseNt—Messrs. ‘Spinney, (in the chair) Argue, Calder, Cruise, Dech 
Ethier, Gauthier, Griesbach, Johnston, Kennedy, (Glengarry) and Thompson, 7 
Hal 


Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. i 
Messrs. O’Connor, Patterson and MacNeil were in attendance. 


Mr. J. C. O’Connor, President, Civil Service Federation of Canada, was cal 
sworn and examined by members of the Committee and from further attendan¢ 
dicharged. 


It being 1 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this day. 


Saturpay, May 14, 1921 


The Committee met at three thirty p.m. Present: Messrs, Spinney, (in the ¢ 
Argue, Calder, Dechene, Ethier, Griesbach, Johnston, Kennedy, (Glengarry) 


‘Thompson, (Yukon)—9. 
Certain correspondence received was read and referred to the sub-committee. 


The Clerk of the Committee was ordered to prepare a list showing the ret 1 
received from the various departments to date and to present same at the meeti 
the Committee on Monday. 


Mr. Patterson, President of the Associated Federal Employees of Otel 
ealled, sworn and examined, and discharged. 


“Mr. C. G. MacNeil, Dominion Secretary, G.W.V.A., was called, avon 
examined, and having concluded his evidence was excused from further attend 


The Committee adjourned until 11 o’clock, a.m. Monday, the 16th instant. 


Mr. Foran, Secretary of the Civil Service Commission to be then called 
examined. . pe) 


E, K. SPINNEY, 
Ohairme 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


\ 
SatTurpDAy, May 14, 1921. 


; The Special Committee appointed to consider Bill 122, an Act to amend the 
Civil Service Act, 1918, met at 11 o’clock a.m., the Hon. Mr. Spinney presiding. 


J. C. O'Connor, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


my Q. What is your official capacity?—A. My position is President of the Che 
Service Federation of Canada. 
| Q. Your association, I think, has expressed a desire that you should have ie 
_ opportunity of addressing this Committee dealing with Bill 122?—A. Yes. 
Be Q. We would be very glad to have your statement now for the Committee’s 
x information ?—A. I may say, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, that 
_ the Civil Service Federation of Canada has not had an opportunity in convention 
“to. consider this Bill, but the subject matter of the Bill has been considered from 
time to time at all our conventions, and I think I am well within the mark in saying 
that the Civil Service Federation of Canada is against the principle enunciated in 
the Bill practically in toto, that there is scarcely a section or a sub-section of the Bill 
- which we find meets with the approval of civil servants, as they) have discussed these 
~ matters since the beginning of Civil \Service organization. With your permission I 
shall run briefly through the Bill, and show wherein we believe this is against the 
idea of Civil Service reform, and wherein we are opposed to certain clauses in the 
Dill: 
‘ With regard to sub-section 1 of section 1, which proposes that certain classes 
shall be withdrawn from the operations of the Civil Service Act, I may say that 
we are not able to speak for all of these classes, but we are able to speak for some 
_ of them, and we are able to speak for the principle which underlies this proposal to 
withdraw these classes from the operations of the Civil Service Act. It is our 
a opinion that in certain cases, for instance the appointment of manual labourers on 
_ short time works, that no harm will be done to the principle of Civil Service reform 
if these men are appointed under other auspices than the Civil Service Commission. 
Similarly with regard to postmasters whose remuneration consists of a portion of 
‘the revenue and receipts of the office, but in respect of that class I would say that, 
’ with regard to the more important offices, we believe these should be under the Civil 
Service Commission. With regard to the professional, scientific, and technical 
ae employed, I may say that there is an association, a professional institute, 
which I believe can speak more clearly for these offices, and we cannot only say that 
which I believe can speak more clearly for these offices, and we can only say that 
we believe and we have knowledge from what has occurred under former Civil Ser- 
vice Acts, that the taking of these out from under the Civil Service Commission 
would open the door wide to abuses which occurred in the past, and which undoubt- 
dly would occur in the future. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


~Q. You do not speak for them?—A. Not particularly. We have a number of 
hem in our association, but they have an association of their own. We speak for 
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them in so fay as this point is concerned, that it is very difficult to draw the line 
to who are professional, scientific and technical officers, and we know that unde 
former Civil Service Acts a number of persons were appointed whose qualificatio 
you could hardly consider as coming under the terms of this clause. 
Q. Generally speaking, from your standpoint, you would object to any men of 
this class, professional, scientific and technical, being taken—?—A. Generally speaking. 
There may be specific cases in which we would not object, but generally we. would — 
object. . nS 
Q. Do you think there may be specific cases where the Government should 
appoint those officers direct?—A. No; I do not see any necessity for it whatever. It. 
seems to me the Civil Service Commission can make investigations and make ati 9 
ments quite satisfactorily. 
Q. Are you aware of the fact that under the system as it now prevails, as a 
matter of fact the Civil Service (Commission depends upon the récommendation 
that comes from the deputy—that they do not make the selection?—A. I am aware 
that they appoint a board to go into the qualifications of these different officers, and 
I think that is a very good policy, but I am also aware— 
Q. That is not the point; as a matter of fact, according: to some evideae that 
has come before us, while there may be a certain formula gone through, the appoint- 
ment is practically made by the department?—A. That was not my impression, and 
I do not think that is the intention of the Civil Service Act. It may be that in this 
time of transition certain things will have to be done that will not be done when 
the Act is fully in operation. : ‘ 
Q. Take the case before us last night. Dr. Clark was here from the Department 
of Health. They wanted a man to take care of venereal diseases work, only one ee 
for the whole of Canada,‘no others in that class at all. They got in certain applica- 
tions that were considered unsatisfactory and the deputy minister, Dr. Amyot, went 
out and indyiced another man to put in his applicaticn?—A. Yes. 
Q. He put in his application and got the job?—A. Well, the point with regard to 
that I think is that the advertisement was made by the Civil Service Commission, an 
then when they could not find anyone they went out and found somebody who would — 
take the position. Under political patronage I never heard of an advertisement being 
made for a position, except perhaps a general advertisement at election .times. 
Q. We have had evidence that so far as professional men are concerned, the best 
professional men will not apply at all?—A. I think that is a question of salaries. 
Q. There is evidence to the effect that they go out and look for these men?— 
A. It is quite within the province of the Commission to invite applicants for positions 
That is well understood, but those applicants should be passed on by some independen 
body after they are invited. 
Q. I wonder if there is much passing on when the deputy goes out and finds 
man and he gets him to put in an application, and finally says, this man should be 
- appointed’—A. We have heard of complaints in the service that perhaps an efficient - 
examination was not held. We reported certain positions, and a number of thos 
were traced down and the position is something like you have stated there that app 
cants who were fully qualified were not found, and somebody had to be hunted up t ae 
make application. 
Q. You are not really speaking for that professional class glk No, I don’t under 
take to speak on their behalf. The opinion of the Federation is that there should b 
well defined rules laid down so that no particular section of the people, political 
otherwise, should have the appointing of candidates who would be appointed outsid 
the Commission, that should be on some open basis free to all. 
Q. Take your country postmaster getting $40, $50, $75 or $100 in a year. Wh 
sort of rule would you lay down in that regard?—A. The present system appears 
work out pretty well, that is, that you get good men by applying to the principal m 
in the community no matter what their religion or their affiliations. 
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Q. Who appoints these country postmasters?—A. The selection is made by the 
department. I might say in my own department we deal with small temporary offices 
connection with postal notes. Just speaking with my chief this morning, he 
expressed an idea in which I concur, that we have had greater satisfaction with 
the appointees under the present system than under the past system. That is to 
say in the country offices; we have been able to get men with whom the department 
can deal satisfactorily. 

Q. That is because you go out and get them yourselves?—A. Yes, but as far as 

we are concerned, we know nothing about them. 

_ Q. As a matter of fact your men go out and dig up the men you want?—A. The 
department wants the best men they can get in the locality and you can understand 
with a small salary it is sometimes difficult to get men to undertake the duty. 

— Q. Do you think a member of Parliament who represents his constituency and 

_who knows his constituency, a man who has lived there for years, a man who knows 
all the circumstances connected with his district, don’t you think he is in a position 
to decide for a country postmaster?—A. He may be in a position to, but I don’t see 
any advantage to him. 'The only possible advantage there can be is a political advan- 
tage. ; 
 Q. Not at all. He is very anxious that his people should be satisfied. He is very 
anxious that the man in charge of that post office should be a competent man, other- 
wise it is only going to make trouble for him. Why in the world should he want to 
put an incompetent man in a post office and raise trouble with everybody in the 
district?—A. I don’t know why he should, but we know facts, and such men have 
_ been acting in times past in the country post offices. 
Q. So far as these country postmasters, are concerned I doubt if we had evidence 
that the men appointed under the old plan are any worse than the men appointed 
now. I am speaking now merely of the country postmasters?—A. I will give you the 
information we had in one. branch of the department. In other branches of the depart- 
ent they may say differently, but that is the experience we had with the country 
roster and we deal with them to quite a considerable extent. 


Mr. Argue: You asked him whether a member of Parliament who knows every 
corner of the constituency, would not be in a better position to make those appoint- 
ments and recommendations than under the existing system. Do you think every 
member of Parliament knows every corner of his constituency ? : 

Hon. Mr. Carper: Don’t you think you know your district better than the 
spector ? 
Mr. Argue: That was not the question. As I understood you made the inference 
that a member of Parliament knows every corner of his constituency. 
Hon. Mr. Catper: He knows his whole constituency and the requirements of his 
‘constituency better than any inspector. 
Mr. Araue: I don’t think that with regard to post office business. The inspector 
e had before us the other evening stated he has four inspectors in a district. It is 
heir particular business to pay particular attention to that end of the work. A 
ember of Parliament may have a general idea. 
Hon. Mr. Caper: Their business is to go out to John Jones, who is running 
ountry post office and find out who are eligible for positions. 
“Mr. -Kennepy: Do you know all the post offices in your constituency? 
Hon. Mr. Catpsr: Not at all. 
. Mr. Keyyepy: There are a great many in my constituency I have never been in. 
Hon. Mr. Catner: In my case, in the constituency I represent I have no oppor- 
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- tions were good, bad or indifferent they would be brought into effect and could onl 


salaries, ete. 


reyes: 


: ener you ld not fe in a very good position to recommend him? 


Hon. Mr. Carper: I would not simply on account of ee peculiar cireumstan 
of my representation of that district. 


Mr. Kennepy: In my own constituency there are a number of post offices in wh 
I would not be at all in a position to recommend a man to fill it. should there b 
vacancy. I know that for a fact. 


Hon. Mr. Cautper: On the other hand the Post Office Department can ven 
ascertain the necessary information to make that appointment direct. ; 


Mr. Argue: You are raising the point that the member should know better t. 
the inspector. As I gather these inspectors visit these post offices every year. 


Witness: Or the assistant. 
Mr. Tromeson (Yukon): This would come under an academic discussion. 


Wirness: Now, with regard to the subsection of section 1, which provides that 
those pepe who are to be withdrawn from the Civil Service Act, shall be dealt 


this on a very oa field indeed, that was the Act in 1908 which applied to ime 
service and finally to certain sections of the outside service which had some so 
of classifications and regulations, but there were large parts of the outside servi 
which were under very indefinite regulations which were ruled by the departme 
putting into effect a section like this. They are simply meant to have multiplied th 
regulations under which those persons would be governed, and whether the regul 


be changed by the Governor in Council in dealing with the persons concerned, so 
there would be an entire lack of uniformity with regard to promotion, transfer and ns 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. That applies only to what section?—A. To classes it is provided to take. out 
from under the Act. va 
Q. That is manual labourers, postmasters of the type referred to and professional, 
technical and scientific men?—A. Yes. 
Q. It would not apply to all the clerical staffs, all your timber men and land 


A. It would apply to any that were brought under this by the interpretation ye 
was put on the section. 
@. Manual labourers, professional men and postmasters of a certain class?—A. 


Q. Your objection would not extend very far?—A. Perhaps not, but it woul 
be widespread in this way, that the regulations under which they would serve would 
be very diverse. 


Mr. Grirspacu: I have been rather struck in connection. with the ques 
answers so far that there are only two subdivisions of civil servants under discussion, a 
the inside service and the outside service. I was rather surprised to find that t 
was the case, and I am seeking for a fresh division of civil servants somewhat along 
this line. You have in the civil service two classes of people it seems to me, one 
class who entered the service intending to make it more or less a life work, goin 
in for it as young men, juniors and working up to the top, making it a life'w 
Then you have another class of men who are in fact civil servants, who are seas 
employees and part time employees and people of that sort. Don’t you think th 
that is a better subdivision of the civil servants than to refer to them as the in 
and outside service?) Have you any name to describe those two classes? Has anyb 

[Mr. J. C. O’Connor.] 
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Re 
ried to subdivide them on that basis? I recognize no difference between a 

the custom house at Edmonton and a man in the custom house here. The 
ction has been made throughout the whole discussion of the outside and inside 
vice. There is no other subdivision that I am aware of. I am seeking for a fresher 
division. 
‘ Wrrvess: I think I. can explain that: Under the Act of 1908 the Civil Servants 
i Ottawa were brought under the Commission and under the Act. Provision was 
made for extending the Act. It was not extended until 1918. In that Act I 
hink also, or the previous Act,.the term was used “Inside and Outside service ”. 

Vow we have persisted in using these terms even to the present time, but as a matter 
fact there is no longer any inside and outside service. The service under classi- 
ication includes those at Ottawa and those outside. 
~Q. Don’t you think the terms of the employment and the nature of the work as 
etween the two classes which I suggest are so different that there ought to be a 
e of demarcation drawn between them?—A. I don’t see any necessity for any sharp 
ine of demarcation, because under different circumstances and different departments 
those classes vary from the seasonal employees. Take, for instance, the canals. You 
ve seasonal employees there who work for eight or ten months of the year but will 
me year after year. To all intents and purposes they are seasonal employees 
jthey continue their service from year to year. As a matter of fact, we have 
ome of those employees I believe on the Lachine canal who work the whole year 
here. They are the same class of employees, part of whom are seasonal and part 
rk the whole year through so I could not start to make the division. I will have to 
raw an arbitrary line somewhere. 
Q. Is it not possible to draw an arbitrary line between seasonal and part time 
mployees?’—A. From the standpoint of civil servants that would not be satisfactory — 
or this reason: We believe in promotion in the service and we see no reason why 
e seasonal employee should not be promoted to full time positions. If you draw the 
ines between them you make it an appointment rather than a promotion. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. It is not necessary to re-hash the whole thing, but we have had before us 

since this discussion began classes of employees in all departments who are seasonal 
nd part time?—A. Yes. 

Q. It seems to me we can draw the line of demarcation just there which would 

just in that way because you have this class of man who may be on one year and 

not on the next and may never be on again, and then you. have this other class who 

nter the service, it is their career, and they push through the various grades of the 

ervice. It seems to me you can draw the line just there and there is no objection 

doing so.—A. There is an objection to doing so. : 

-Q. State that objection?—A. The first objection is the idea of promotion. 

e -Q. Let us deal with that. There is no promotion—A. There must be promotion 

or seasonal and permanent employees. 

~Q. That is an appointment?—A. Not under classification, because under classifi- 

m a man establishes himself in a certain position and if he is laid off for three 

ix months and the position is to be filled again, he is there to fill the position if 

is available, and he goes on with the work. 

_ The Civil Service does not exist for the people in the civil service. You don’t 

ntend it should, do you? It is not carried on for the benefit of the people who are 

1 it?—A. Quite so. 

Q. The Civil Service of Canada exists for the country ?—A. Quite so. 

-Q. What we are interested in is the efficiency of the service, looking at it from 
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Q. We are up against a definite difficulty. It is alleged that the Civil Se 
Commission does not deal with these matters efficiently; it is honestly though 
good men whose opinions are just as valuable as the opinions of the Civil Se 
Commission that these particular employees, whom I would designate as seasonal : 
part time, can be better appointed outside of the Civil Service Commission. That is 
very difficult. Looking at the matter from the point of view of the Civil Service, 3 
it not to the interest of the Civil Service Commission that you should assist us_ 
putting the management of the Civil Service upon a sound basis, on that sound ba 
that it affords a career to people in it, in the classes we shall call independent of th 
Civil Service on the one hand if you like, and seasonal and part time employees ot 
the other. I think you are biting off more than you can chew when you try — 
classify and put the whole of the employees of the Government of ‘Canada under 
one hat. I think that is going to cause you trouble. You are a representative 
the Civil Service Federation. You are interested in the Civil Service and you ar 
interested in your own class. Don’t you think you could assist us first of all by 
agreeing to such a classification and then when that is agreed to let us put the 
permanent people in a class by themselves, and let us deal with those other peopl 
separately ?—A. I can answer that in this way by saying I agree with practically all 
of what you said, except perhaps the point that was raised by the question as to — 
whether it will be better to appoint those seasonal or part time employees under 
some other auspices. I don’t believe so myself. I believe the Dominion of Canad. 
is big enough to have an employment policy, but we can regard the part time 
employees as making a career of the service and certainly a great number of m 
come in without deciding they will make it a career and that some time later on th 
decide they will make it a career. There are many men going to the universities 
who put in a few months in the summer in work in the departments in order 
- make enough money to carry them through their university course. 

Q. That would be seasonal?—A. That would be seasonal. Some times this has 
happened that owing to the death of somebody assisting them through college 
through the necessity of dependents they have had to give it up and make the servic 
a career. They were well fitted to dc that; they had acquired a part university 
education; they had part of the training in the service; it was quite the proper thing 
for them to take it up as a career, but if you draw a hard and fast line between 
the seasonal and the permanents you shut those men off. 

Q. All the inference given here bears out the opposite contention. The policy 
of the Civil Service is to hold the service open to everybody. If a man has served — 
a certain length of time as a seasonal or part time employee, all the evidence go 
to show his chance is better than a man who was not in the service at all?—A. Why ~ 
not have that man examined when he goes in as a part time employee so that th 
qualification which he has will be before the Commission if he applies at any til 
later. The Civil Service Commission will have that part of his qualifications befor 
them. ; : 
Q. Would you apply that all round’—A.,No I would not apply it to those whi 
are on for say the Christmas rush in the post office, and census employees who a 
on for a few weeks. ! 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. There is a survey party starting the first of April or the first of May a: 
they want a lineman. Would you apply it to him?—A. I think it should be don 
there. They should set up an eligible list. If they cannot get eligibles the man | in 
charge of the party will have to do the best he can. 

Q. Is the lmeman the man who goes in and chops down trees? ; 

Mr. GrirspacH: Axe-men. 
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: Q. You, would not apply that to an axe-man?—A. No. 
~Q. You would not apply it to a canoe men?—A. No. 


By Mr, Griesbach : 


-Q. We must Peite in the mass. To my mind we would be well advised, if we 
ate at all on the subject we should legislate along the line I suggest, that is the 
of demarcation which emerges from this discussion, seasonal and part time 
mployees. That emerges in all cases from the line I have drawn?—A. There is a 
me there, but you will find it hard to set the line down definitely. 

~Q. Do you know any seasonal or part time employees who have embarked on the 
ivil Service as a career? Name to me any seasonal or part time employee who by 
ing has embarked on the Civil Service as a career. There are not any of them 
a matter of fact?—A. No, there are not. 

Q. There is your line of demarcation, the man who embarks on it as a career? 
-A. Put him in one class and the man who does not in another class. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


_Q. Take the customs patrol men. What is the salary ? 
Myr. Grinspacu: $250. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Who only gives a small portion of his time, as you can see from his salary. 
at man surely is not looking forward to the Civil Service as a career?—A. No, 
tainly not. 

Q. Take the outport men who get small salaries in the same way, and take on the 
her hand the lighthouse-keepers we will say up in the Great Lakes. It is frozen 
p four or five months in a year, so that man e@oes in there as a seasonal employee. 
oes the element of competition and the element of a career come into that?—A. 
can tell you an interesting point about lighthouse-keepers. The other day a man 
= how long he had been on the job. He said he had been there ninety-four 
_ His father and his grandfather had been on the job before him, so he was far 
oO being a seasonal employee, yet there may be some who are. 

Q. In salt water no doubt they are, but in fresh water no doubt they are not. 
t there might be a little farmer who runs a little store and runs the lighthouse at 
‘same time. One does mot call that a career?—A. No, it is nota career, even 
en a man stays in it ninety-four years. He considers it a career. 

a He would be the exception. If you will admit there is a line to be drawn 
re, and then come to consider the proposals of the Bill it ‘begins to emerge that 
al labourers set out in clause (a) and postmasters set. out in clause (b) are set 
‘in that division —A. I would not say all postmasters. 

-Q. Postmasters whose renumerations consist in whole or in part of the receipts 
f the office?—A. That is over 99 per cent of the postmasters. For instance a place 
> Galt would come under that. 

-Q. What is the population of Galt?—A. Well, I am not sure. I should say 12,000 
5,000. 

ou mean to say the postmaster there does not get paid a salary’—A. No, I 
k he ought to be, . but he has not been brought under classification yet. 

: That would éall for serious amendment in your classification?—A. I think 
vould eall for classification in regard to these whose renumeration consists in 
or in part of a percentage of the receipts of the office. There is the place to 


By Mr. Ethier: 
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By Mr. Griesbach 5 


Q. That would apply to those two clauses. What harm to the civil servic 
Canada, because you are speaking for the civil service, what harm would com 
them? None of them belong?—A. With regard to the postmaster, no,: except the 
are one or two things that will crop up later on that I will allude to as we come 
them. 

Q. Classification can be adjusted, because their classification can never inter 
with the man who was permanently employed, could it?—A. No, ‘but it has bee $0 
in the past that the man who has been temporarily employed was able to get a better 
classification and more promotion and salary than the man who was ee 
employed. 

Q. In what way?—A. Take during war time in the Militia Branch. 

Q. War time?—A. Yes, that is one instance. There are other instances whi 
had lump sum appropriations under the old conditions, and paid their employe 
whatever they were able to arrange with them, and in some cases they were abl i 
pay more to so-called temporaries, than they were to the permanent employees. 

Q. You are talking about war time conditions?—A. Not entirely, no. Pa 

Q. You are also talking about the period immediately under: view, which is 

_imauguration of the service. We are looking to the future, and the whole Toca 
to be discussed, settled and determined. That is what we are trying to do no 
(No answer). i 5 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. If that feature were straightened out, if the part time men and these employe 
were under proper classification and proper salary so that the department could n 
interfere, then that objection would be removed?—A. It would remove a great 
of objection. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. If an arbitrary line was drawn, and legistation is brought forward for 
government of this class whereby they do not interfere with the permanent class | 
any way, and they are not prejudiced in any way, is there any objection?—A. No 
but I claim you have that legislation on the statute book now. The Civil Servic 
Act covérs that. The Civil Service Commission is in a position to draw regulation 
to be approved by the Governor in Council, which can deal with at as the 
erop up. 

Q. This is a condition which has cropped up?—A. Yes. ; pt 

Q. A large number of people think the Commission is overworked, and secon 

that they have no business to bother themselves with appointments of that natu 
‘and thirdly that there are better methods of getting the men?—A. With rezard 4 
being overworked, they will tell you about that, but with regard to securing a be 
method, I am very doubtful. There was lots of opportunity before for the civ 
service to provide better methods and none was ever invented. 

Q. It was patronage before that, purely and simply ?—A. Yes. 

Q. We are as anxious as your are to eliminate that?—A. I am glad to hear lite Dy 
from our reading of the Bill it is simply a return to patronage. 

Q. Your organization and others have attacked the whole proposal ?—A. -e 
ground. 

Q. Without seeking to ascertain what we are striving for, or without tryi 
understand what our difficulties are in dealing with it. That is. objectionable 1 
Now if we can draw this line—it is the line I propose to draw myself at all events— 
find that in that line fall these classes of people, A. and B. So far as class 
concerned, you do not pretend to express the opinion for them which they would ex =p: 
the opinion for them which they w ould express themselves?—A. No. y 
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opinion of your embers; is that the Civil Service ch itainn should be kept in 
e with their actual powers as regards oppointments by competitive examination 4 
es. 

. And as to promotion, you would look at promotion in the Civil \Service as a 
shop—that promotion should be a matter between the employees?—A. Yes. 

-Q. Is that your opinion?—A. Well; I have not dealt with promotion, but that is 
opinion. 

. You talked about mocmotion in the course of your evidence?—A. Yes, but I 
st spoken of the section which deals with propotion. 


By Mr. EBhnrtipsin E 


Q. You might give us the benefit of your opinion now with regard to that ?—A. 
2 section on promotions states that promotions shall be made for merit by the 
opvernor in Council. As a matter of fact, one of the ideas of passing the Civil 
ce Act was to relieve the Governor in Council of a lot of unnecessary detail work 
connection with promotions. Sir George Murray raises that point in his report, 
the Governor in Council has entirely too much to do, and that this was a matter 
routine that could be very well passed over to another body. 


~ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


oD. Just one moment there. Do you imagine the Governor in Council under the 
ver dealt as a body with the question of promotion?—A. I do not say with all af 
m; certainly they do in regard to some of them. 

Q. On the recommendation, ie the Minister. re you mean to say the Govern 


nt. 

-Q. Not for the previous ten years, but for two decades before that perhaps, but 
bly you misunderstand me. Under the old law the men were to be promoted on 
by the Governor in Council. Do you think he saw these men and examined 


a> And all that oe of thing ?—A. Oh no. 

- Q. They simply put through the Order in Council on the recommendation of the 
Minister. It was not a question of the Governor in Council being overloaded with 
ut all?—A. No; you take up the other phase of the matter. If the Governor in 
1 cil simply passed on the recommendation of the Minister, you have some twenty 
isters—I would not say 20, but 10 who have different ideas of promotion, and each 
comes with a Se amiende tion to Council expecting it to be passed. 

. Do you think the Minister has held any examination himself? Do you think 


To whom would he leave that?—A. If it were left to anybody, it would be the 
in the department who would make recommendations to him. 

Do you think the Minister would make a recommendation without consulting 
ef officer ’—A. Not without consulting, and it might be that after consulting 
uld make a recommendation that was not in line with what the chief officers 
ht was the best recommendation. 

ie can conceive that is possible. At the present time the motions are made 
y’—A. The Civil Service Commission. 

On ‘whose recommendation (EES ie it is a on the Heteeemne ie of 
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Q. Who makes allowance for efficiency and merit ?—A. Efficiency has to be jud 
by the superior of the officer, and seniority— 
Q. Speaks for itself?—A. Yes. Then with regard to fitness, that is the 
the Civil Service Commission to find out. 
Q. In regard to fitness?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Can you give one illustration in your department, or in your nga 
the whole situation where the Civil Service Commission actually themselves de ter- 
mined the question of fitness in a promotion?—A. J presume they are doing it ey 
day. The law says they must do it. 
Q. You presume they are, but give me one illustration where they do it 
Well, in the appointment say of a postmaster at Winnipeg— 
Q. I am speaking of promotion?—A. I meant to say promotion—the promot 
of the assistant postmaster to the postmastership at Winnipeg. 
Q. Did the Civil Service Commission themselves in that case determin 
fitness of the man?—A. I take it they did. 
Q. What process did they go through?—A. I cannot say. 
Q. Are you sure they did not get a recommendation from your chief office 
A. It is quite possible they did, but that would be part of their determination. 
Q. That would not be their determination. They would be simply accepting 
recommendation of your chief officer. There is the trouble in the entire service, 
seems to me, as far as that point is concerned. All the civil servants have an ide: 
that the Civil ‘Service Commission themselves make these promotions, and accor 
to the evidence here, in the great majority of promotions—there may be some excep- 
tions—the great majority of the promotions are made directly upon the recomm 
dation or the marking or grading of the chief officers in the department?—A. W: 
so far you have been having evidence to a great extent from deputy ministers an 
higher officers of the service, and it is our idea to give it to you from the standar 
of the rank and file of the service, who believe the Act should be fully carried out 
that regard, that the Civil Service Commission should pass on the merits and fitm 
of the candidates. Some months ago the Civil Service (Commission passed a reso 
tion that before any vacancy was filled, a vacancy which was open to promotion, 
must be posted for five days, and this is being carried out in some branches. I 
sorry to say that in some branches of the service it has not been carried out, becaust 
the officers in charge there did not know it should be carried out, but where it i 
carried out it gives everybody opportunity to make application for a position. Cer 
tainly the promotion policy of the Commission has not been fully developed yet, 
until it is fully developed, until it has been given a chance to show what it can do 
we will have complaint on both sides, both from deputy ministers and from employ 
against it. } ae) 
Q. Let me give you an illustration. I will take you away from Ottawa, out 
the Indian Reserve; they have an agent and assistant agent, and a clerk. They ha 
been there some years. They know the agencies and the Indians, and know 
conditions. The department on the other hand knows its men. It has had them - 
years. An agent dies, and it is necessary to appoint another agent. All those who 
entitled to promotion are notified. My point is this: how in the world can you esta 
any system whereby the Civil Service Commission here in Ottawa can judge the fi 
of a man to be appointed to that position? I mean, are they so constituted as 
able to do that? Have they a man with the knowledge and the qualifications to di 
as to the fitness of the man who should be appointed to that agency?—A. We 1 
come in there to one phase of the Commission’s work that has not been developed y 
but I expect it will be developed later on, that is with regard to the rating of emplo 
from time to time. There should be a rating in the department and a rating avai 
to the Commission. 
Q. We have had evidence to the effect that the system exists. It may no 
developed fully ?—A. No. 
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. Who rmakes the rating?—A. The man in charge; the man who knows the 
rk of the office. 

. And you carry on your system of rating week after week, and month after 
month by the man in charge?—A. Yes. i 
Q. And that rating goes up to the Commission?—A. Yes. 
x Q. And what must they do?—A. They must review it from time to time. There 
no reason why an officer who writes me should say that he is very good all the 
1e, and that another-man—who is precisely as good—is just good. There should 
an opportunity given to review those ratings. Somebody has to justify them. 
-Q. Who would review them?—A. Higher officers. 
~Q. You would build up a machine if you had to appoint a class of higher 
cers?—A. No, you would not have to appoint any higher officers. 
Q. They would carry it out as part of their duties under the Commission or 
mder the department?—A. Under the department. 
‘Q. Then we come back to the same thing. Those are reviewed by higher officers 
n the department, the ratings are all fixed, and it goes to the Commission, and the 
Jommission accepts those ratings?—A. Ag part of their examination. 
Q. They don’t play any part?—A. They are bound to play a part. 
 Q. They simply take them?—A. I have a case here of a man from one of our 
fices in Vancouver, who, not being rated, lost on the whole examination, although 
ior, he lost out by one mark. The difference was made up in the fact that the 
im who got the position was rated as very good, whereas he was rated as good. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


—Q. It is a human institution. It is apt to go wrong?—A. Certainly. 

-Q. But you believe in it with all its frailties, all its weaknesses. You believe it is 
nly agency that prevents political patronage?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you believe in it almost no matter what it did so long as it obviates that ? 
No, I would not believe in it if it fell down very badly, but the system cannot 
down in this; or if there is anything wrong with it you change it, you improve it. 
Hon. Mr. Carper: All the evidence that has come to us so far, as I size it up 
ids to show that in the vast majority of cases, with very, very few exceptions the 
romotions are now made by the officials of the Commission on the recommendation 
‘the chief official of the department and the Commission accept the ratings. 


_ Hon. Mr. Rocnz: Plus making the values. 


Hon. Mr. Carper: Everybody in the service knows the value you put on the word 
‘air, ” “Good” and so on. You cannot keep that quiet. Everybody knows. 


a Mr. Rocur: Therefore you think the heads of the departments are not to 
trusted. 7 


- Hon. Mr. Carper: I would not say that. The point is this, as a matter of fact 
0 a great majority of cases, and we have had very few exceptions given in the evidence 
e, in the great majority of cases the promotions are made by the Commission on the | 
aight recommendations of the officials of the department. 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: I think you will find in response to the questions that have 
mn asked, when we produce our information it will be found in many instances we 
ot accepted the recommendation of the deputies. 


on. Mr. Canper: Would you say five per cent? 


Hon. Mr. Rocur: I cannot say offhand, but I do know there have been a number 
ances where they have not accepted the recommendations. — 


Hon. Mr. Canprr: T can quite conceive that. 
Witness: I was simply giving you a suppositious case. 
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Hon. Mr. Catper: Unless there is real reason for it. You can undersem 

the rigmarole and red tape that must be gone through to fill that postage bas ; 
of forms and everything of that kind. That all entails expense. 
Witness: That is quite true. But there is something perhaps the Committ 

does not realize that of late all these things have not been done, and that is the re: 
the civil service is in the position it is to-day, that a lot of things have not been carri 
on that should be carried on and until you make some improvement such as this 
wont have the service such as it should be. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. Such as what?—A. Supervision. 


By Mr, Thompson (Yukon) : 
Qe Asia Pie tees of fact is not an efficiency card kept for every man who 
employed in each department?—A. Not at the present time. 
Q. Has there ever been?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. GriespacH: I understood there were most complete records kept of ever 
individual. ; ea) 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: In some of the departments they have efficiency record 
some they have not, but they are going to instal them under the regulations. 
some of the departments they have them, but they have not been doing» that 3 in 
past. 
Witness: It is due to the service with regard to promotions, with all due rea i 
to the department’s recommendation, perhaps in ninety cases the departmental reco: 
mendation will be quite correct and proper and in these cases’ it entails very little wi 
on the part of the Commission. It is necessary to have somebody to see that pro 
tions are on a fair and equitable basis. I don’t say promotions would be made delib 
ately with the idea of being unfair, but one man’s idea of fairness will differ fr 
another man’s. ‘Then you have to have somebody to see that there is uniformity a 
the Commission would be able to give that uniformity. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Would you be able to give some cases that have come within your own perso 
knowledge where the recommendation of the department has not been ee 0 
Do you know now of a single case?—A. I don’t just recall any. 

Q. That is very odd?—A. It is not odd at all when you consider I am prenaa 
of an organization which is dealing with those things as a matter of principle and 
a Dominion-wide basis. We have men who can go back to the branch of the serv 
here and men who would be able to give you the instances. 

Q. You have been in charge of this organization how long?—A. This7is 
second year. 

Q. And a great many of the complaints reach you?—A. No, I do not hanc 
the complaints. The complaints go back to the individual organizations to be handle 
by them. The Civil Service Federation deals with matters of principle. 

Q. On the question of principle at any of your gatherings have there been’ 
complaints made at any of your executive meetings where injustice had been ae : 
connection with promotions?—A. Oh yes, lots of them. 

Q. Can you tell me one?—A. We had cases up in Pansies the other ‘day 
just forget the details, but this was the sort of thing complaint was made ab 
that a certain position was about to become vacant; it was vacant; a switch aro 2 
took place in the office so that a certain man would be just there ee the vacan 
took place and be enabled to step in and fill the position temporarily befo: 
examination was held. They felt it was an injustice, but there should be some 
of overcoming it. 
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By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. That is an injustice to an individual?—A. No, it is an injustice to the class, 
ett the individual is put ahead of the others. He may be a man well able to fill 
he position. There wére some names cited. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Would you'be able to get the details of that case for us?—A. I might be 
able to, yes. 

— Q. You will be able to?—A. I will try and get it. 
ae Q. Would you send it to us in writing, and we will decide whether you should 
__ be recalled on that case. Send us all the details as far as you can on that case. Can 
you think of any other case?—A. I don’t think of any other case. 
Q. You make inquiries because you should be able to get them.—A. We can get 
them. 

— Q. Will you find two other cases. Get the strongest case you can and send us 
he details before Tuesday next——A. I will endeavour to. It is a pretty short time. 
Q. You should be able to find some right here in Ottawa. Your organization 
"should be able to find some cases here in Ottawa. Just in connection with that we 
have asked for a good many statements from various witnesses. I would like to ask 
he secretary to check those all up and let us have a list on Monday of those that 
have not been presented to us yet. I think the secretary should also be instructed 
if those statements are not in to notify the people we want them as quickly as 
possible. 


- Wirness: I doubt that on section 2, subsection 1 with regard to promotion 
enerally. With regard to subsection 2 I have not anything particular to say. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Section 2.—A. Subsection 2 of section 2. With regard to transfers I don’t 
now that there is any great matter of principle involved here as far as the employees 
_ are concerned. The matter of transfers after all, understand, is a matter of agree- 
ment, not a matter of the Act. I am strongly of opinion that the transfers could 
be made, that men should get an opportunity to get a wider knowledge of the service. 
At the same time it is a matter that lends itself to abuse and we have not dealt with’ 
t to any great extent. Then with regard to subsection 3 of section 2. It seems 
is is covered as far as is necessary under the existing law, that the Civil Service 
Be rintidsion has the power to alter the classification, but not in respect to an increase 
‘in compensation. Now the Commission has been able to train a certain number of 
men who are becoming adepts at this work, and who are able to classify positions 
according to the duties and responsibilities of the positions, and I don’t see any 
necessity for putting this restriction on them that they should not classify the position 
they find 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 


~ Q. What have you to say as to establishing new classes in this section?—A. “No 
ew classes.” The new classes are established, not by the Commission. They are 
ssified by the Commission. They are established by the department. The depart- 
nt decided for instance there is a certain piece of work to do. They say “ This 
ork is to be done and we will require certain employees to do it.” If those employees 
| under the classification no new classes are created. New positions are. There 
no classification that covers that work. It is due the Commission to give the 
ition a class so it will fit in with the other classes. 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. This simply asks that that class shall not be created without the a 
of the Governor in Council?—A. It is not now. 
Q. That is the present law?—A. Yes, so it is quite unnecessary. 
Q. In so far as the creating of classes is conecerned?—A. Yes. 
Q. “Neither shall existing classes or rates of compensation prescribed the: 
be altered thereunder except by and with the approval of the Governor in Cow 
That is also the present law, is it not, Doctor? 
Hion. Mr. Rocue: No, not exactly, unless there is an increase of compen 
then it requires the approval of the Governor in Council and it is also necessary 
have an appropriation-for it where there is any increase in compensation. : 
Hon. Mr. Catper: “Neither shall existing classes or rates of compensat 10 
prescribed therefor be altered thereunder except by and with the approval of t 
Governor in Council.” Under the law as it exists now, Doctor, the Commission 
now power to increase salaries without the approval of the Governor in Council. 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: Oh, no. 

Hon. Mr. Cauper: And you have not power to alter the class without the approv: 
of the Governor in Council ? 

Wirness: Yes, the Commission has the power to alter a class. 

Hon. Mr. Rocur: As long is it does not inerease. 

Witness: The Commission, for instance, can take a class and say “ We 
increase the duties or the qualifications for this class.” If they increase the dutie 
and the qualifications and this calls for an increase in compensation the Gove 
in Council must pass on it. y 

Hon. Mr. Cauper: That is they can take an existing class and add duties to i 

Hon. Mr. Rocne: Or detract. They can change the title. 

Hon. Mr. Cauper: Don’t you think the Governor in Council should come 
there? For example, here is a classification fixed under which a person occupyins 
position must perform certain duties. His compensation is fixed at $4,000. Tt 
Commission should be in position where they can detract from his duties ‘down 
vanishing point and still leave him with a compensation of $4,000, do you think t 
would be a proper position ? i 

Witness: The Commission classifies the position as they find it. The Commi 
sion simply includes them in the classification of the position. 

Hon. Mr. Catper: Do you think the Commission should have the power to 
away the duties to the vanishing point and leave the man with the salary witha 
the Governor in Council approving it? 

Witness: It is done. 

Hon. Mr. Cauper: Do you think it should be? 

Wirness: No, I certainly don’t think it should be done as it has been dene 
some cases. For instance, when men have found their duties taken away from 1 
and they are sitting at a desk with nothing to do. 

Hon. Mr. Carper: That has been done without the Governor in Council 
ing it? 

Witness: It is being done now in the post office reorganization. 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: Don’t you think the Governor in Council should have kn 
edge of that? eat 

WITNESS : He has knowledge of that in the reorganization. 

Hon. Mr. Carper: We have a general knowledge that TeORE ane is ta 
place in the post office, but I doubt very much if the Governor in Coane Is 4 
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he fact that certain men are retained in certain classes, and that their duties 
e all been taken away to a point where they have nothing to do and they are still 
setting three or four thousand dollars a year. Don’t you think the fact should come 
fore Council and be Paproy ed by Council? I am speaking of the individual cases 
now. 

we : Wirness: 1 think the cases should be dealt with individually, that is, if you take 


a man’s duties away he should be given other duties or retired from the service. 
Dealing with the question of establishing new classes and having the Governor in 
Council pass on it, dealing with subsection 2 right to the end, the position is practi- 
cally the same; it interlocks. It seems we should consider of course what is the posi- 
tion of the Commission with respect to classification, and what is the position of the 
Governor in Council. Now recommendations must oceur from time to time, and I 
don’t presume that the Governor in Council wants to pass on a change that the minister 
finds necessary in his department. He finds certain things can be done better through 
this branch than through that branch. He decides on a change in the interest of 
economy. That alters the duty of certain people in the department, and it does not 
seem to me any good will be gained by asking the Governor in Council to take into 
consideration that the class is being changed by the addition of some minor duties 
and then ask the Governor in Council to take cognizance of that fact and to pass 
upon it. 

Q. Suppose you leave that matter entirely in the hands of the department or the 
minister for final approval without going to the Governor in Council, is it not 
conceivable you might have a minister in there who would play ducks and drakes 
with the whole thing?—A. Quite so. 

— Q. You send it to the Council for approval and that is a check on the minister ’— 
A. Council does not have time to pass on the technical changes. 

Q. If they are small you can see at a glance whetner there is anything material. 
esides it is a matter of cost. On the other hand I can tell you that many of those 
assifications have come to us in the small schedules and we have spent a good deal 
t time in approving them and many of them have been returned without approval. 


Hon. Mr. Rocur: What percentage? 


i. Hon. Mr. Cavper: They would go to the department. They would be handed 
ver to the minister and the minister would thresh the thing out with the deputy. 
ou would not have knowledge of it probably. There would be all told, I would say, 
‘the neighbourhood of ten per cent or eight per cent, not very large. But some 
them have been held for a fairly long time, and now we have adopted the practice 
t the minister must put his stamp of approval on them before they are passed. 


Hlon. Mr. Rocue: That has been the cause of a good deal of delay in filling 
positions by the Commission. 
: Hon. Mr. Caubder: I can quite understand in certain cases. 


Witness: With regard to subsection (4), I wish to deal with the matter of classi- 
eations generally from there on. It provides that al! persons appointed or tempo- 
ily employed under the authority of this Act shall be classified in accordance with 
provisions of the Order in Council, or of the written authorization by or in 
rsuance of which they are appointed or employed. That brings us back to the 
stion of dividing the service into those who are making a career of it and those 
0 are part time or seasonal employees. Therein I see a danger of classifying those 
, time or seasonal employees at a higher rate or under different conditions than 
permanent employees and in some cases it would be necessary. Yor instance, if 
‘want a bricklayer or a carpenter or some other worker you go out in the labour 
et and you pay him the prevailing rate. It may be you can get a man to work 
the whole year for a lower rate than that. I think you can. I think the 
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Civil Service is built up to a large extent of men who can obtain greater remune 
tion outside, but who on account of the security of the pmplormaey are wile : 
aecept the lower rate. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Is there any objection to that in hasty temporary employment? That * 
always be so?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you have a stenographer in your office whom you are paying $120 a wee 
and you go to a public stenographer you will pay $5 for a bunch of letters that y 
own stenographer will turn out in three-quarters of an hour?—A. That is quite tru 
but the difficulty is this, that if a person is classified in connection with the Ord 
in Council or the written authorization under which they are appointed, you mg 
create a certain position. A certain salary is attached to that. If the Governor in 
Council is given authority to initiate a classification of the position, the nat 
thing to do is to classify it at the temporary rate. 

Q. Assume everybody proceeds in the matter with good faith, that cite 
happen. This is where the politician would get in his work and again you get back 
to the fear of the politician. That is your Se: 2—A. That certainly would lea 
to political interference with the classification. We want with regard to section. 
if that section goes through as it is, you do away with the classification not gradual 
but piecemeal, because the classification is a classification of positions not of in 
viduals, and you have to forget the individual and make the classification of 
position. Now if the Governor in Council is to initiate changes in the classificat 
to fit the needs of certain individuals the classification would no longer be a classifi 
eation of position, but partly of position and partly of individuals, and gradua 
you will have the classification superseded by a sort of hodge podge that will 
worse than anything we have had here before. 

Q. Again providing there is bad faith?—A. Yes. As I say, we oppose it 
the ground that we believe it will re-introduce political patronage in a worse fo 
than we have ever known it. , 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 
Q. Which is the central fact of your whole evidence?—A. Yes. © 
By Mr. Griesbach: vi 
Q. How long have you been in the service?—A. Not quite nineteen years, 
Q. Have you a lively recollection how you got in yourself?—A. Yes. 
Q. You know all the wriggling and twisting that was necessary 2—A. I 
appointed on the recommendation of Mr. Hugh Guthrie, at present the Be H 


Guthrie in Toronto. , 


By Mr. eek (Yukon): 


office here for $400 a year. 
a he you receive wos waitin under this system, or under the old sys 


under the old system. JI remember very well speaking to Dr. Coulter about that ee? 

I was promoted. I had thought of going into the Railway Mail Service where I 

get enough money to live on. Dr. Coulter advised against it, saying that practic 

every man in his department who was any use could get into the Junior Second 

and on that assurance that political favouritism would not be for or against, natu 

I was willing to wait to receive my promotion. 
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i a And you did?—A. Yes. In the same ioaismuaer acta even before 1908 eres was 


( qual to the iia Butend cee examination, and was promoted n the Shoal 
Division and I might say this: I passed the examination after the elections of 1911. 
ut the promotion was dated back to the first of April, 1911. Then again I was pro- 
otted in 1914 to the 2A Class, $1,600 to $2,100. That is the class I am in now at the 
resent time, or rather the corresponding class, Chief Principal Clerk. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. Since you got into the service, between the time you took the temporary 
appointment in 1914, would you care to say as to whether political influence was used 
im your various promotions, or were you promoted in your own judgment by merit?— 
A. I believe I was promoted by merit, according to the incident I have just quoted, 
ut I wont say I did not attempt to use political influence to get that promotion eariler, 
because I did and I failed. 

~~ Q. What position did you occupy when this Bill came into foree? Did Fou occupy 
the same position you do now?—A. The Bill of 1908. 

- Q. Yes?—A. I was in the Post Office Department. No, I was not in the same 
position. My work has changed I suppose at least a dozen times in the department. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


ne Q. Before you go on, I have been interested in your evidence and impressed by 
what you said. At the same time one of ‘the objections that is alleged against the 
- Civil Service Commission is that under the Commission the employees have become 
a bit bold, and have organized themselves, and they sometimes use language of a 
threatening nature, going somewhat beyond the attitude of mind which the general 
public think the service of the country should go in putting forward their views. That 
is one of the objections to’ the Civil Service Commission, that under that system this 
particular attitude of mind has grown up. That is objectionable, is it not?—A. I am 
very glad you brought up the point, and glad’ to have an opportunity to say a few 
things with regard to that. The charge that it is under the Civil Service Act that 
employees have taken this stand scarcely agrees with the facts in the case. As a 
- matter of fact organization has proceeded not only among civil service employees, but 
among other employees for a numrber of years back, and employees g’enerally have 
become more bold and have spoken their mind more openly, and the civil service 
employees no doubt have taken the same attitude as other employees, and I want to 
say this, that as far as I understand, as far as the Civil Service Federation is con- 
_ cerned, and the officers and associations that are affiliated with us, we believe it is 
necessary to state no more than the truth, to state it plainly, and stating that plainly 
will be the best way to put forward our case. Personally I can say this, that I have 
been criticised myself for not taking a more advanced course. 

Q. By the members of your organization’—A. By the members of our organiza- 
tion, for not taking a more advanced course for not saying things I did not believe to 
be true, and for not irritating. the Powers that Be simply because these people thought 
they should be irritated. Ass a matter of fact I /believe jim co-operation between the 
service, the Government and the Commission. I believe in that co-operation you can 
g et better work and you can get better results all around. I have been a member of 
the Board of Hearing, and I have been associated with the work in connection with 
th Board of Hearing and I have been criticized for that, so whatever complaint there 
is gainst our organization and even complaints made against our own utterances 
oust not be charged against the organization of the Dominion of Canada or the 
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Q. You realize the civil service is the backbone of the country. Everything els 
is transitory. The civil service is ‘the body which carries on the Government c 
Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the public is rather shocked to find out that the Civil Service Associ: 
tion is a preserve for themselves rather than the great trust they have to discharge 
the interest of the nation?—A. I might say I am quite in agreement on that, that t 
view of the public that the civil servants look on the civil service as a preserve f 
themselves is a mistake on the part of the public. Certainly they are mistaken 
believing that. ‘ 

Q. I did not say the Gli: I said the tendency was for the Civil Service to 
believe?—A. No, they do not believe that. I do not mean to say all of them do not 
believe, but certainly, as they express themselves through their organizations the 
do not believe, and they do not believe in the higher ideals of service you have j} jus 
mentioned. \ 


By Dr. Roche: 


Q. Section 2 of this Act in regard to the promotions is in effect a repetition of. 

section 24 of the 1908 Act?—A. Just about. 
Q. By which promotions are made by the Council?—A. Yes. 

@. And as Mr. Calder rightfully says, the Governor in Council does not bothe 
examining the candidate, being simply guided by the Minister?—A. No. | 
Q. As a matter of practice and experience of ciyil servants and yourself, 464 , 
you think that that section in the past was not many many times abused by havin 
men appointed under it other than senior men?—A. Yes, certainly, for one reason 
under the regulations recently made by the Commission a vacancy must be posted for 
five days before the promotion can be made. There never was any posting of vacancie 
under the old system. In fact a great many promotions went through without some 
of the parties concerned knowing there was a vacancy. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Supposing under a new law, we required in the case of those promotions, that 
there should be a posting and a rating, and that the person recommended as a result” 
of that posting, and that rating by the chief officers of the department should get 
the appointment ?’—A. Well, the only thing is, why load upon the Governor in Counci 
that work that can be very well done by the Commission. If the Civil Service Com- 
mission is overworked, I am quite sure the Governor in Council has much more to — 
do than they have. 

-Q. Why load up the Civil Service Commission?—A. It is for this reason; a 
I say in 9 cases out of 10 the departmental promotion, if the authority lay the 
would be quite proper, perhaps in more cases than that, but in the odd case an 
injustice might be done unintentionally, and the Civil Sorpias Commission should be 
able to pass on these cases to see that injustice was not done. : 

Q. But you have the right of appeal?—A. No, I would have the matter decid 
beforehand and have the right of appeal. An appeal always means that you are 
butting against a stone wall. If you can find a weak place in that wall well and good 
You are fighting against something that has been decided. 

-Q. They would have to create another Board of Hearing to hear those cases? 
A. Well, I would have the matter decided beforehand. : l 


: 


By Dr. Roche: noe 


Q. A case was cited of the Winnipeg postmastership. Judging by the Ee eg 
do you think that position was likely to be filled, had the Commission not been 
operation ?—A. I should say that if there had not been a defeated ae avail 
it would be a defeated member. 
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. At any rate it would have been somebody outside the service that got the 
spointment ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. And that would have wrought an injustice to those employees who had been 
ing there as the assistant postmaster had for many years?—A. Yes, and in con- 
ection with that just consider, the promotion of the assistant postmastership leaves 
veancy in the assistant position. That leaves a vacancy all down the line. By the 
fil mg of one high position by promotion you may promote five or six other people 
down the line. It makes for contentment and efficiency in the service. Not only 
that but it induces people to study for the position higher up. They are not so 
terested in the position they are in, except that they do a good day’s work, and 
keep up their efficiency, so that they will qualify to take the other position. They 
‘e interested in the duties of the higher position, and keep that in mind all 'the 


Q. The only part under this section the Commission would be called upon to 
play in connection with promotion would be certifying to the qualification of the 
articular individual recommended by the deputy for promotion?—A. Yes. ‘ 
‘Q. And there would be n0 competition within the department at all?—A. In 
that case, no. 
Q. Do you not think that the very fact that posters are placed in a certain 
place, inviting eligibles who had qualifications to compete, establishes competency 
ir the merit system more than if it were left to the deputy?—A. I am quite sure, 
and I am sure if these promotions were under the Governor in Council, and there 
was a posting like that, there would be very few applicants. They would know it 
was useless. — 
QQ. And while in theory the head of the department would make his recom- 
endation to Council, based on the report of the deputy head, do you not feel, and 
other civil servants not feel, judging again by past experience, that the deputy 
er really makes the recommendation?—A. Yes, we do feel that absolutely. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Take the postmastership at Winnipeg, referred to by Dr. Roche, they 
ointed the deputy ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That met with the approval of your organization’—A. Absolutely. 

Q. You believe that had the Civil Service Commission not been functioning it 
uld in all probability be filled by some political appointee?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the case of the Ottawa post office there was a postmaster appointed—was 
that along the same line?—A. No, it was a political appointment, and my predecessor 
$ president of the association said some pretty bitter things, with some of which I 
gree, 

Q. Had the man who was made postmaster in Ottawa been in the post office or 
ny branch?—A. Oh, no. 

—Q. Straight political appointment ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. Was there not one appointed in Hull last year?—A. Yes. 

-Q. Was there considerable discussion about that?—A. The employees there are 
by the postmaster out of his receipts on a percentage basis, and evidently the 
Service Commission did not consider it a position that should be filled by pro- 
ion. The classification states that each of those officers shall be considered a 
arate class. That is a point we have not dealt with. Personally I think that 
I otion in a case like that would be a very good thing, but the law was not violated. 
position such as that should be filled by competitive examination. 

-Q. Who got that appointment/—A. Lieutenant Payette. 

-Q. What position did he fill before7—A. Overseas man; he was not in the post 


[Mrey. ©: @’Connor| 
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\ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. He applied for the position and finally got it2_A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your idea that all these positions should be filed by promotion’ 
That is a pretty broad question, but if you want to improve your postal service, I 
do not see any reasom why certain employees in the larger cities might not 
appointed under competitive examination as postmasters of smaller places. I kne 
the law at the present time does not contemplate that sort of thing, and 1 am ‘afr: 
it will take some time before people in Canada are educated sufficiently i in civ 
service reform to agree to it. 


By Mr. Griesbach: M 

Q. You want first to educate your employees in that principle. In Edmonton 

the office of assistant postmaster fell vacant. They promoted a man from Winnip 
to the position of assistant: postmaster, and a merry old row was raised about it, an 
a supported the Commission as far as I was concerned. You should educate your own 
people in your service to the fact that promotion running through your Sea the 
same as they have it in the banks, is the proper system. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. The row was among the post office employees out there?—A. I am prema 
to say the employees are wrong if those are the facts. 


Mr. Grizspacnu: I received a number of vigorous letters from people regarding 
it, and I said, “I support the Commission.” 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. One of the complaints the returned man had was that this system of p 
motion within the service has led itself to not permitting returned men to get highe 
positions?—A. There is something in that. On the other hand, that is perhaps om 
of the reasons why we don’t oppose strongly the position with regard to the filling of 
postmasterships at the present time. I do not mean postmasterships in the cit; 
offices, but in the smaller places where the appointment is made from the publie a’ 
large. The returned soldier has a preference, and a civilian employee, although h 
might have very long postal experience, might not be able to overcome the preferenc 
given to returned soldiers, and we did not raise any objection to that. z 

Q. A tremendous number of men went to the war and are now returned soldi 
in the civil service?—A. Yes. 


{ 
’ 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Take the case of a dredging engineer; returned soldiers may have had 
sorts of experience in dredging. A vacancy occurs in the Public Works Departme 
and they want a dredging engineer. Don’t you think these men should have — 
opportunity to compete; or should a position of that kind be filled by promotion in 
the department?’—A. It seems to me that the Public Works Department has juni 
dredging engineers, if they have men of engineering experience who have beer 
working under dredging engineers, they ought to be given an opportunity of bet 
promoted to a higher position. [ Dy 

Q. That then would cut out the returned soldier who has ihe qualifications 
the higher position’—A. Well, it may be that this would happen; that a man im thi 
service had experience also eee a great many civil servants have, and if 
throw it open to competition you are putting a handicap on him although he is » 
man who understands the duties of the position, and is right there for promotion. 

Q. In fact, that means this: that when men get into the service, and there 
higher positions open, those higher positions would be reserved for those who are 
the service?—A. Only if qualified. 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: That is the system in England. 

[Mr. J. C. O’Connor.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. As I understand your evidence this morning you believe that the position 
‘should be filled by men already in the service in regard to appointments or promotions. 
hat opportunity would the returned soldier have of appointment under your policy ? 
-A. The preference given to the returned goldier under the Act still stands: I 
1ink it should stand, but I think this would largely do away with it. 

i Q. You would not express the opinion that returned soldiers should not have an 
portunity for appointment where there is a position open even in your own depart- 
nent —A. No, the policy laid down was agreeable to the Civil Service Federation. 
Q. I understand you wanted the promotion made from the Interior service. As 
s to-day it would not permit the returned soldier to get an appointment?—A. That 
ght be a more ideal way of doing it, but we are not asking for that at the present 
me. 

By Mr. Kennedy: 

Q. There are thousands of postmasters in small towns of two or three thousand 
Petbitants, but the assistants working in their office practically do all the work for 
hem. Supposing any one of these postmasters in a town of 2.500 or 3,000 population 
hould be retired, who would be the logical successor for that postmaster? It is 
country post office because it will come under this Act?—A. The Act does not say 
ho the logical successor would be. 

~Q. I am asking your opinion, according to your ideas in the service. Here is a 
post office where the postmaster has employed an assistant for possibly twenty-five 


ostmaster and he is not in the service. What would be your idea of the man who 
$s in that position ?—A. The eligible person to be appointed under an ideal system 
ould be the assistant postmaster, but we are a long way from an ideal system yet, 
id I don’t think that that would do away with the returned soldiers’ perference under 
his system, and I don’t think the Civil Service Commission is ready to make that 
ecommendation. Certainly I am not. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. I have had a fairly long experience myself in connection with appointments. 
‘was in the civil service myself out West for something like twelve years?—A. You 
re lucky to get out. 

-Q. I was deputy minister of a department, and I ‘became a minister. I was twelve 
ears a minister out there and I became a minister here. In my own personal 
erience I have had many cases where I found it necessary to pass over a man, not 
political reasons, but because that man had not the qualifications and because 
had not the personal qualities. You can conceive that that is possible?—A. Quite 
and that is why I say that if a man is passed over in that way he should have it 
Piderstood it is done by any impartial body. If he is passed over by the deputy 
ister or the minister he may feel aggrieved. If he is passed over by the Commis- 
he has no reason to feel aggrieved. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 
Q. Less reason ?—A. Less reason, at any rate. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


_Q. In the case of that man who would be the best qualified to be the judge? Now 
ll give you a concrete case that came within my own experience. Take the 
ppointment of a deputy minister—of course, it will apply to any other in my own 
epartment, the next man to that deputy minister, while a good man, in some respects, 
not the personal qualities and I had not anybody else in the service that I 


(Mr. J. C. O’Connor.] 
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considered had the personal qualities, tact, judgment, administrative capacity 
in and take charge of a department. Well, who would have the best knowle a: 
that situation? A body like the Commission or somebody constituted outside 
myself’—A. I think to illustrate that point it would be better to take some ot! 
position than that of a deputy minister. j x 

Q. The same would apply to another position. If there was a ‘brane ther 
dealing with some phase of the work and there were 20 or 30 or 40 employees under 
and he was the head of that branch and he disappears and I want to appoint some pers 
else. I can quite conceive in the same: way there might not be a man there at 
but who would be the best judge of that? How is the Commission or any outside ' 
going to determine that factor?—A. They are going to get all the information thi 
ean get. It is a matter that should be decided by all the factors that are concerne 
The illustration you used with regard to a deputy minister does not fit into this 
at all, because they are not, in the sense we speak of them, civil servants. They 
for the minister and they have an entirely different standing from ordinary civil s 
-vants, but the head of the branch is the man who is acting for the deputy minister and 
the minister and he is supervising a certain staff. Now it may be that some man w 
be personally quite acceptable to the deputy minister, but that he has not the capacity 
for supervising a large staff, for looking after a large organization; and those thing 
have to be taken into account. Now I don’t know that the deputy minister or 
minister are any more capable of arriving at that conclusion than the Civil Servi 
Commission and if they arrive at that conclusion that he is the best man and th 
tell the Civil Service Commission so, the Civil Service Commission is not going t 
pass that up finally unless they have some other man who has made application. 

The Cuarrman: Any further questions, Doctor? 


Hon. Mr. Rocnr: In the case of Hull, which you have referred to, the law 
present does not recognize any person as a Civil Servant who is not on the pay rol 
of the country. The postmaster at Hull died, his son has been assisting him in the 
discharge of his duties for some considerable time before his death, and he was paid 
by /his father to discharge the duties of postmaster. He was not a Civil Servant 
therefore the Commission could not go over somebody who was not on the pay r 
and was not recognized as a Civil Servant. 


By Mr, Argue: Re 

Q. Don’t you think it would be advisable to put every one of those in the 
service ? net 
Hon. Mr. Rocur: I would not object at all. That is the reason why a man w. 
made postmaster in Edmonton from an outside point. The chief deputy postmast 
assured the Commission and the minister that there was no person on the staff qualified 
to occupy the position of postmaster of that city. We referred a while ago to the 
postmaster at Winnipeg. There have been other postmasters appointed under 
new system, Vancouver, Toronto, Hamilton and perhaps at other points. In every 
instance the assistant postmaster was promoted, was he not? 


Witness: I am not aware. I presume he was. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. The Bill does not suggest these be taken from the Civil Service Commis: 
I won’t say promotions, but the Bill does not suggest appointments of this ki : 
taken from the Commission?—A. No, but with regard to promotions I think it ue 
I think it leaves it pretty wide open. 
Q. You think section 2 would leave it pretty wide open !—A. Wide open, 
think. 
Q. Except it would have to be a promotion, that is, you could not go ou 
get a man who had never been in the service?—A. No. 
[Mr. J. C. O’Connor.] 
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n ission, after applying our values there have been a number of cases in which the, 
recommendation of the deputyehead has not been approved. 


Hon. Mr. Cauper: We better have some cases from you. 

| Hon. Mr. Rocue: We are going to have them on Monday. Do you not think 
t when the deputy head or any member of the branch knows that the person they 
‘e recommending is to be rated again by the Commission, another body, it makes 
m more particular in who they should recommend? I am quite sure it will. 

fe Mr, Arcus: Here is John Smith, and the deputy head sends his papers to you. 
He is recommended “good” on that paper and Joe Brown is sent over recommended 
ad”. Is there any difference in the valuation of Joe Brown and John Smith? 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: Not on that point. 

Mr. ArcuEe: The deputy minister simply sets the rating for these men? 


_ Hon. Mr. Rocur: No, because there are A. B. C. D. and E. There are eight or 
en items. They put “above the average,” “good,” “fair” or “poor” and we look’ 
after the values. 

— Mr. Arcur: You put the same rating for “good” on every paper; the same number 
of marks for “fair.” The deputy minister sets that paper and he says, ‘‘ this man is 
above the average”; “this man is good” and “this man is fair,” and you set the same 
ating on any one of those three classes. 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: If there are half a dozen candidates they are not all likely to 
e the same. 

i WITNESS: Then seniority would be the guiding factor if they were equal on other 
points. 

fo Mr, Anaur: Suppose the deputy minister has-a favourite in the office and he 
gives him a higher rating, how is the value given by the Commission going to change 
his selection? When you talk about this valuation of the rating there is nothing 
in it at all because the deputy minister sets the value on that paper. 


Witness: It is not the pay minister who makes the ratings; it is the super- 
isory officer. 


7 


Mr. Arcur: There is no supervisory officer in some of the departments. - 


Witness: I say it is perfunctory. In that very case of ratings, a case came to my 
fice the other day where the supervisory officer wished to exclude certain people 
rom a promotion examination for a lower position, just for a ey and it was 
inted out to him that he could not say these people were “poor” because in 
sporing on them from time to time he said they were “good” all along. It was too 
late for him to say they were poor when there was a question of coming up for 
mination. There was something wrong in a case of that kind because he wanted 
) exclude them from the examination because they were “noor.” 


Aa Hon. Mr. Roche: 


BD. At any rate, you feel that the Civil Service have more confidence in this 
ae than in the old system?—A. Yes, at the present time but the service is not 
ell informed with regard to the question of promotions. There have been too few. 
hey don’t get any opportunity to find out anything about it. : 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. Do you consider the Civil Service Commission has faa too aiiek cast upon 
n a short time?—A. It does not seem to me the task was superhuman at all. It 
uires a lot of work but I don’t think the task is superhuman. 

fe ENT J.C. O;Connor4 
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Q. Their staff has grown from twenty to two hundred in two years¢—A. I 
you will find a lot of untrained employees that they are training now and pro 
by the time they get them trained they will be able to do away with a numbe 
employees. I know that came up in connection with the bonus question. With 
\ average salary given to the employees of the Commission you would not expect am 
thing better from them than they are doing. 

Q. Underpaid?—A. I think so. The point is that fica are no trained peopl 
this work. Yiou have to get them and train them. There are a few in the Un 
States but I don’t think we want them. We have had enough of them. 

The CuAirmMan: Before we adjourn we would like to know if it is the wish 
any members of the Committee to meet this afternoon. ‘We have not made he 
progress this morning we expected. It has been suggested we have an afternoon 
meeting if it is agreeable to your wishes. 

Hon. Mr. Canper: And not meet to-night. Say half-past three. : 

Mr. Decuene: Did you not promise Col. Currie we would not sit this afternoo 
but would just have a morning sitting? ; 


Hon. Mr. Caper: He wanted to be here when certain witnesses were heard 
Witness retired. 
( 


The Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


Saturpay, May 14, 1921. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m., Honourable EK. K. Spinney, Chairman. 


~The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Matthieson, representing the Dominio: 
Public Works Federation, Toronto. \ : 
Mr. TuHompson: I would like to ask if that fedeia tion is a subsidiary of a 
Civil Service Federation ? 
Mr. O’Connor: Yes, but I heard the president of the Dorin Publis Wor 
Federation express some opinions with regard to patronage with which I am ‘not ip 
sympathy. 
The CuairmMan: I would suggest that the correspondence be referred to the su 
‘committee, and let them deal with it. 


Mr. Frep. W. PatrerRsON sworn: 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What organization are you representing ?—A. Aeaocnited Federal Employ 
of Ottawa. < 
Q. Your organization is known as Na 662—A. Federal Union 66. 
Q. Proceed, and members of the committee may then ask you questions?—A. a 
remarks will be quite brief, for the reason that our views on the matter have be 
fairly well expressed in print, I think, and specially because the witness of | 
morning, the president of the Federation, went over the Bill very jhorenens 
think the questions asked brought out his views very clearly, and really I have ittle le 
more to do than concur entirely with his remarks. I might, however, briefly ta. 
up some of the main points in the Bill. First, with reference to the appointmen 
subsection A of section 1—Manual Labourers. In the opinion of the organi it 
which’l represent it would be a great mistake to take manual labourers—by that 
[Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] 
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n men paid the prevailing rates usually paid by the hour, I think—from under 
jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission. Now, in the position which 1 hold 
Department of Agriculture—assistant to the Director at the Experimental 


re manual labourers, right up to the superintendents. I had similar duties since 
09,) when the manual labour was under patronage—the old regime—and I know 
ee is a great difference between then and now. 


. By Mr. Argue i 

Q. Tell me what is the difference? In getting day labour?—A. The efficiency 
he labour, sir; that is the point. Of course we cannot compare now the money we 
yend with the money we spent in 1909. In those days we had eight farms; now we 
e twenty-one. 

Q. Supposing the foreman of an experimental farm at Swift Current wants a few 
labourers, he goes out now and hires them the same as he did before. If he wanted 
w day labourers before he did not run away to the members at the other end of the 
ownship and ask him who he would get?—A. Of course Swift Current was not in_ 
cistence. 

Q. But any other farm?—A. Not always to the member, but usually to a sort of 
spenser of local/ patronage, some party man. I know that was done on a number of 
i farms, whereas now the labour is handled just as you say—if a man wants men he 
es out and hires efficient men. In the old days we had more men that were not as 
ient; that is, they didn’t put in as fair a day’s work, and the men set over them had 
the control over them which they have now. If a man was put at a hard job and 
m’t like it he would soldier on it. Jf he was discharged he would go to the member. 
Q. Don’t they soldier now?—A. He could get a letter—“ Mr. so and so’s health 
n’t permit him to work at this; can’t you give him an easier job.” Very often we 


By the Chairman: 

-Q. What happened then, if he couldn’t? Were his services dispensed with?—A. 
en it was simply taken up with the member, and some compromise very often come 
). Very often it led to more or less difficulty and awkwardness; it was just a case of 
mpromise. © : 

~ Q. Do you pretend to tell me that there is a member in Canada who would insist 
. keeping a man employed who was unfit for the work ?—A. No, sir, I don’t say that 
they went as far as insisting, but it required a good deal of explanation, so that is the 
eason. So now, the system which I understand we follow in the branch I am in is 
which the organization I represent would recommend throughout the service for 
e manual labour. 


By Mr. Thompson: 

Q. I did not just get that?—A. The system which we follow in the Farms Branch 
ne which the organization I represent would recommend for the whole service. That 
I understand it, in the early days of the Commission, under the present Act, 
ot permission from them—I don’t say it was written, it was a sort of modus vivendi 
the time being, which has not yet been changed—that we could employ the necessary 
al labour, it being understood, of course, that the Commission—it not entirely — 
under their supervision or control, or authority, but it was unnecessary to refer 
ndividual ease to the Commisssion to employ that man. 


By Mr. Argue: 


. If you wanted a farm foreman on the farm what did you do?—A. That is a 
ent thing. That comes under classified labour. I am discussing daily rates 


[Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] 
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Q. Is every foreman on your farms classified?—A. Every foreman is 
yes. That system has worked splendidly. We still have the general super 
control, and if I may say the protection of the Civil Service Commission and the 
behind it, protecting us from any possible attempt at, appointment of those men 
patronage. At the same time we are at perfect liberty to go out in the open ma 
and secure the most efficient men we can get, Just the number of them required for « 
purpose, and pay them what we consider the going rate of wages. Now, that sys 
could not be improved on as far as we are concerned, and I believe it should work pr: 
cally as well in any other department. I cannot speak in so much detail of the o 
departments as the one I am connected with. Now we come to the classified labo 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Just before you come to the classified labour, you mentioned something abo} 
the Bee ee Comoe anes the eer eee supervising those men that. 2 ; 


very remote sense ace sir. You may say they have the power a ee) 
really they do not exercise any act of supervision. The matter is'left to us, but 
at any time there were any argument— . * 
Q. Then as a matter of fact they have not up to the present time supervised 2— 
They have not found it necessary. It is precisely the case concerning the manager 
a business; if everything is working perfectly smoothly the less he interferes the better. 
It is just in that position so far as our branch is concerned. es 
Q. Take the Experimental Farm at Indian Head; springtime comes around; the 
want to engage a teamster and a ploughman and two or three other labourers ; ho 
gets them?—A. The Superintendent. 
Q. And he merely reports it?—A. No, he doesn’ t report it—they appear on Lh S 
paysheet, which comes to Ottawa. 
Q. The Civil Service Commission have no knowledge of it gs: Not that Me 
awate. They may inquire, of course, at any time from the department as to the 3 
rates of wages we are paying. 
Q. They don’t exercise much control or supervision?—A. No, sir; it is simply 
that they could do so if they wished; they have that power, and consequently protect 
the department from any 
Q. I think if we look back at your evidence we will find that you staan th 
did exercise control and supervision?—A. I should have said, perhaps, possess 
control and supervision. There 1s. a distinction. 


A. We came to that arrangement which I have told se Ah hy gave us a aot 
amount of liberty, if that was not abused. They have the power at any time, 
I understand it, to step in and inquire as to what rates we are paying, the a 
of employment, and go on. 


By Mr, Thompson: 


Q. Just what method do you pursue when you want men? I don’t tide yo 
have told us that; how do you get those men?—A. Just the same as any priva 
employer would get them. ; 

Q. Do you go to a labour agency?—A. We could do so. We do in some cas 

Q. Do you advertise?—A. No, we never advertise for those men—prac' 
never—it is unnecessary. 

Q. How many farms do you operate?—A. 21 branch farms and the Ce 
Farm. 

Q. And you find it unnecessary to advertise? There are men in each of tho 
communities who will furnish what labour you require, when you require it?—A. 
Yes. Naturally the superintendent is fairly well acquainted in his district; he kn 
or hears from his employees of other men open to engagement. 

(Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] 
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\ 
_ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Did you have any trouble prior to the coming into force of this Act, ui 
yard to securing labour for your farms?—A. No, I don’t think we had any trouble 
far as labour was concerned. 


Q. The right kind of labour?—A. Well, as I said, I don’t consider it was efficient, 
ke it right through. 


Q. Who got that labour before?—A. It varied a good deal in the different parts 
the country. 

Q. Go back to the Indian Head farm; Mr. Angus Mackay was superintendent 
that farm for years, I know him very well?—A, Mr. Mackay, yes, is Inspector of 
stern farms now. 

ft Q. Do you imagine Mr. Angus Mackay would allow any person to wish on him 
our that was not suitable on that farm?—A. Well, I would not like to say. 

Q. Were you connected with this branch 6 or 7 years ago?’—A. 12 years ago; 
fr. Mackay was superintendent. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Angus Mackay ?—A. Yes, I met him several times in Ottawa. 
Q. Do you remember any complaint he ever sent in to Ottawa in regard to 
uitable labour being forced on him?—A. No, I don’t know of any complaint from 
at farm. 

Q. Do you know of any other farm?—A. Just at the moment I can think of a 
mplaint from Brandon. I can think of a complaint from one of our eastern farms 
—two of our eastern farms. 

Q. Take Brandon; when did that complaint come in aes Oh, some years ago; 
Bat: is, the final Pon plant came in which enabled us to get rid of the man in question 
der this law. 

_ Q. Iam speaking of the old days?—A. The difficulty had been existing for some 
rears before that, and could not be handled. 


By Mr. Thompson: 
Q. As easily, you mean? 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. Just a moment; you have been connected with this work for some ten or 
welve years; I am asking if, before this law came into force, any complaints reached 
u from the men in charge of any of those farms, that unsuitable labour was forced 
pon them?—A. No, I wouldn’t say that unsuitable labour had been forced on them, 
yh no. No, I don’t remember of any case where anyone had gone as far as forcing 
abour on them. 

- Q. You said that under the present law you have been able to get better labour 
n you got previously ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because, while labour may not be forced on a’ person, there may 
considerable pressure brought to bear whereby a superintendent would hire a man 
om, if he was entirely a free agent, he would not hire—not going so far as pressure, 


Q. Come back again, then; do you remember any case in the administration 
all of those farms, where any one of your superintendents reported to the depart- 
nt that they were not permitted to get satisfactory labour?—A. No, I don’t remem- 
of any case where it was reported. Fora superintendent, under the old conditions, 
1 ake a report like that—a formal report—would be a very serious matter indeed, 
d there would be quite a strong tendency in that direction. It would not be made 


natter of formal report. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Would a report of that kind injure his position?—A. I would not say, as far 
at goes—no, I don’t suppose it would. 


[Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Do you think it would be his duty to report?—A. Well, that is a crest 
I really don’t think I’should answer that. I am not a superintendent. 
Q. If you were in charge of one of those farms yourself and responsible { 
the conduct of the farm, and by some means or other you were required—I w: 
- say forced—make use of any term you please—you were required to use a labou 
that was not suitable, in your judgment, don’t you think you should let somebo 
know it?—A. It is very difficult to say, sir, what one would do under those cireu 
stances; and as I have said, it was not a ease of forcing these men, it was a ma 
of recommendation, sometimes strong recommendation, that such men be employed. 
-Q. You say you have been able to get more satisfactory labour this last t' 
years than previously; personally I would challenge the statement at once, because 
every farm in the country has had the most difficult job in the world to get a 
labour?’—A. Oh, well, we make allowance, of course, for after-war conditions. 
Q. I am speaking of the last two years?—A. Yes, I know. 
Q. You say that during the last two years you have been able to get more 
satisfactory labour than previously ?—A. Yes, we have. 
Q. I would just ask if, during the last two years, you have not had all idaaes 
difficulty in getting any kind of labour?—A. No, sir, not a great deal of difficult 
except perhaps in harvest time in the West there might have been some little trouble 
getting men; but I don’t remember any time when we were stuck for men. ! 
have to pay for them, of course. 
Q. How many men of that class do you employ out here at the Experimen 
'Farm?—A. It varies from season to season. 
Q. Take last year?—A. I suppose we probably had 50 or 60 men altogether. 
Q. Did you have any difficulty in getting those 50 or 60 men?’—A. None whateve 
Q. Where did you get them?—A. Just here and everywhere; they come out 
looking for employment. 
Q. Were those men better than you had previously at this Experimental Farm, 
as a class?—A. Yes. Of course a good many of them have been with us some tim 
but the seasonal men that we took on were, I think, superior to ae we got in th 
old days; I really think so. ; 
Q. Would you say you were quite sure of that?—A. That was my opinion. 
Q. Who would have the best knowledge of that?—A. Naturally the Director o 
Farms, or the Farm Superintendent, Mr. Gray. My duties, of course, are entirel 
inside; it is just a general opinion which I formed. 
Q. As a matter of fact you know nothing about it?—A. No, not at all, sir, E 
Q. Do you see those men working ?—A. Occasionally. 
Q. What do you mean—occasionally? You go out to the farm occasionally ? 
A. From time to time with visitors or something of that kind; I may be aske 
to go out. 
Q. You can form a judgment by seeing those 30 or 40 men working on 
farm, that they are a better class of men than you have been employing?—A. I a 
see i superintendent every day; he is in our office. 
Q. You are giving his evidence?—A. Well, as in support of my own observing 
Q. You have just passed through the seeding period; have you been out to th 
farm this last two weeks?—A. Yes. i 
Q. How often?—A. Only two or three times. it 
Q. Did you go out where the men were working?—A. Not right into the 
I have been out past them with one or two parties of visitors, that I can reme 
Q. I am afraid you did not have much opportuuity to size up the ability of th 
men’—A. I know, too, of course, by the number of men we are employing; I 
the pay-sheets all the time; I see the various foremen of the different divisioz 
charge of those men. 
[Mr. Fred. W. Papers og 
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who come actually in contact with those men, and who work with them from day to 
day, and who were in a real position to give a judgment on this?—A. I will be very 
pleased to give you a statement. 


By the Chairman: 


_Q. You have no real practical experience so far as running a farm is concerned? — 
A. No. I have farmed, of course. 

_ Q. Who has control of that work?—A. Well, the immediate control is with Mr. 
Gray, the Farm Superintendent. 


_ Q. Who is next to him?—A. The Director of the Experimental Farms, Mr. 
Archibald. ; 
_ Q. I think it may be well to have Mr. Archibald, if he is responsible for the 
management of the farm?—A. Certainly, he is the director of the whole system. 
Hon. Mr. Caper: If we could get Mr. Archibald here we could ask him four 
“questions and get through this whole thing. 

_ The Cuatrman: We want some person who has a practical knowledge of the 
Experimental Farm. . 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. I think this witness comes to give evidence as to an organization of which he 

s an officer; is that so?—A. Yes, and I got off that point. These questions arose 

om that; I didn’t intend to go into it so fully. It seemed to our organization 

that the employment of manual labour could very well be done in a similar way, as 

_ far as we were aware, for practically all the departments. All it wants, instead of 

a definite and radical change in policy, is simply a little more co-operation. I think 

that is all. Now, suppose one of our superintendent wanted labour. or anyone else 

in any other department, what more natural than that he should consult the local 

member’ If it was desired, there is no objection. 

— Q. You think the line of demarcation might be drawn between the permanent 

staff and the seasonal and part time employees?—A. Well, I am just speaking now 

about the men paid prevailing rates, whether seasonal or permanent—that is, all the 

ear round. 

Q. Paid prevailing rates—that is a new idea; this morning, in speaking to another 

tness, I suggested that the line of demarcation be drawn between those officers who 

e permanently employed, who make the service a career, and those who are seasonal 
ployees or part time employees; you say prevailing rates; I don’t understand that, 

but are they seasonal or part time?—A. Some are seasonal. 

. Q. And some are part time?—A. Well, some might be part time. 

Q. But none of them are permanent?—Oh, yes, some of them are employed the 

year round. 

Q. And they receive—what was that expression of yotrs?—A. Prevailing rates, 

hat is, an hourly rate or daily rate. 

og Employed permanently ?—A. Yes. 

—Q. Classified in the Civil Service Commission /—A. Classified in the classifica- 

ion as to be paid prevailing rates. 

 Q. Classified as what?—A. Well, in the Department of ee ei it would be’ 

m labourers. 

~ Q. Is farm labour classified?—A. Bac grades of it are. The skilled, such as 
rdeners, herdsmen, ete., are paid on a fixed salary range. 

_ Q. But they are not fixed permanently?—A. Yes, permanent employees, and 
me of them employed temporarily. 

 Q. Your view is that it might be taken out of the hands of the Commission ?— 

sir, that is not my view, we have thought that it should be kept under the 
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general supervision of the Commission, precisely as was explained to you. — 
Commission had permitted us to’ handle manual labour at the Central Farm, t 
had supervision, but they did not as a rule exercise it in the daily routine operati 
of the employment of our manual labour, but they always had that power. I thin 

if the manual labour in all irae ps was handled in this way, the Commission — 


tion against this patronage—and I use that word in its en unfavourable sense— ~ 
but at the same time it would pen of the employers of labour in the different, 


a little co- ESceatione if applied in the right place would work at very nicely. 
Q. The idea is that the Commission is all right as long as it does not interfere _ 
A. It always has the power—but as long as it does not interfere it is all right, fos 
if the heads of the department see fit they can consult with the members.—A. As long 
as it does interfere it is all right, if the interference is just. ~ 
Q. You think it would be compatible with the good of the service to permit the 
consultation with the members?’—A, I think so. I think it would work splendidly. 
Q. You are the first witness who has thought so. 


The CHairmMan: It should not alter his opinion. 


Mr. Griespacu: No, he is entitled to his opinion, and I give him eredit for it. 
The Witness: It is working in one branch, and why not in the other? f 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. It is working in one branch? Do you consult the members of the Agri a 
culture Department now?—A. We may if we wish. ‘ 
Q. Have you done so?—A. I do not know whether we have done So or not. I ‘ai 
do not employ the labour, that is not done by me. # 4 
Q. What is your occupation—what is your. position +—A. q am assistant to the "3 
Director. ; eg 
Q. Of what?—A. Of the Experimental Farm. 
Q. What is your position in this organization—Union 66?—A. President. 
Q. Are you quite satisfied with the Commission?—A. Well—we are not. ca 
Q. You advertise the Whitley Council?—A. Yes. | 4 
@): As. a means for conducting the Civil Bervicg administration i—A. As a means - 


as a Beatin for the Civil Service Act, but as a means of fone ee co- apatite 
and mutual understanding and good feeling between the Commission and the depart- 


mental heads and the personnel of the various departments. 

Q. Does your organization advocate the strike weapon?—A. It does sie 

@. You discourage the strike weapon’—A. We do. 

Q@. You advocate the Whitley Council?—A. Yes. 

Q. Hrave you ever heard of a Whitley Council being applied to any organization 
of this kind which is not, productive or competitive?—A. Yes, it, is working in the | 
British Civil Service now. Has) 

Q. The Whitley Council?—A. Yes. i 

Q. You advocate that in your publications!—A. Yes, we have a special mem 
randum of that, a copy of which was placed before the Committee. J have anoth 
here, where we go into the organization at full length. The idea of the Whitl 
Council is not to attempt to transfer the administration or control of the service, 
any branch of it, putting it into the hands of the employees. It is simply to give 
them a voice. 

Q. I notice an observation made a moment ago that the desire was to promote 
good relations and good feelings. Are you aware that the publication issued by y 
has probably caused more ill-feeling than anything else?—A. What is that? 
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. Your publication, your bulletin, Union No. 66,—A. Any special issue? 

Q. Most of the issues—A. For what reason? 

Q. For the reason that it betrays an attitude of mind, a demeanour toward the 
ountry, which alarms the people, having regard to what was said to your predecessor 
m giving evidence that the Civil Service is practically the Government of Canada— 
are you aware of that?—A. I am not aware of it, no, sir, and it was certainly not 
intended that it should convey any such impression. I know the policy or spirit of the 
rganization I represent is to place the Civil Service of Canada on precisely the same 
yasis aS any other body of workers in the country. That is what we are asking; we 
ire asking for no special privileges; we are asking no favours; we have only asked 
for just and fair treatment, such as any considerate employer would give a fairly 
efficient body of employees. 

eee. Oy That was not the impression conveyed to my mind when I read the publica- 
tion. The impression conveyed to my mind was that you were endeavouring to 
troduce into your relations with the Government, the relations commonly said to 
exist between capital and labour, do you propose that relationship to be introduced? 
-~A. Not at all. The mere fact that we advocate the Whitley Council as a central 
feature of all of our policy must necessarily show that we are not trying to set up 
capital and labour, two radically different,bodies fighting and opposing each other. We | 
are trying to get the employer, as represented by the people’s representatives, and 
the employees, as represented by the civil service, together on a basis of mutual 
understanding. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
PQ). This is all very interesting, but has this any bearing on what we are to 
onsider ? 
_ The Cuarrman: Not particularly. This gentleman is called to give his views 
_ of his union; we are not sticking very closely to this subject. 
ft Mr. Grizspace: J thought I was sticking rather closely to it. 
The CHarman: Any questions you have to ask for the information that you 
ish brought out are quite in order. 
The Witness: I was merely answering the question. I am ready to go on. 


4 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. What is the nature of the dissatisfaction with the Commission, which you 
ferred to a moment ago?—A. I will have to be very frank in answering that. You 
will excuse me. This is our opinion that when the Commission was formed there 
hould have been put at the head of it, men thoroughly familiar with civil service 
nditions. 
-Q. Would you suggest a person—an ex-employee of the Government?—A. Pos- 


Q. An ex-civil servant?—A. Possibly. I have no one to suggest. 
Q. I am rather curious to know who they could possibly be if they were formerly 
yployees of the Government?—A. A number’ of good ones could have been chosen, 


enti of that business a man lod tind a that tine of business. I don’ 

nk that any three men, practically unacquainted with the civil service see 
aid have done more than the present Commissioners. ‘That is our feeling. I 
might just say before I go any further, that with the experience they have acquired, 
1d they certainly must have acquired some in the last few contentious years, my 
ganization would not dream of suggesting any change; we have every confidence in 
fairness of these gentlemen, and their ability. Unfortunately, when they com- 
ae [Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] 
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of Rinnebontitn came up. 

It was thought best by them, desirable, to employ the Arthur Young ones 
and their employment was authorized. The Arthur Young Company knew not! 
about Canadian conditions. That was one bad feature. The worst feature was 
they came to the service and started the classification of it in the most autoe 
way possible. In my position at the Farm I had to do, under the Director, a 
deal with the classification of that branch, and it has been a constant, steady, up-hil 
fizht. I know in the early days when the Arthur Young people were there, it w 
absolutely impossible to convince them of anything. They were doing the most pre- — 
posterous things in classifying the employees, for the reason that they had no con- 
ception of the training necessary for these appointments, and they went on a i 
they had. ‘ 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Give us one illustration, so that we can get it in a conerete way?—A. T ean 
give you one very amusing illustration. Boe Director of the eae Fax 


a few of these clerical cases which are absurd ! ho. Tie Sande: Oe anything you wa 
to. I have done everything I ean; go in.” JT went in and saw the man in charge 
the classification of our branch, and I discussed these clerical cases with him. ; 
simply paid no attention to what I was talking about— _ 

Q. What I mean is, what kind of a case is that—you say, “a clerical position ” ?— 
A. A number of clerical positions. 

Q. Name one of them?—A. The clerical classification of the branch. — 

Q. Name one of them?—A. A number of clerk-stenographers and clerk. Th 
were several, five or six, who had been clerks and junior clerk-stenographers, and el 
stenographers, and we claimed they should be clerks, and senior clerk-stenograp 
and we have just recently had that put through, which shows our claim was not out 
reason. : 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Go on with your story?—A. I was turning over the rolls showing our ae 
cation, and in doing so I came to plant pathologists, who were classed at $1,400. T! 
are men who have to'be graduates of an agricultural college with special trainin, 
plant pathology. I said: ‘There is a ridiculous classification; you cannot get m 

for that money, or anything like that,” he said: “ Well, what is a plant pathol 
He is only a ane gardner.” That is all he knew about it. 


By Hon. Ur. Calder: 


Q. These positions had to be fixed first before you came to salaries ?—A. The - men 
had to be classified, yes. 
Q. Now, just a moment, the position had to be fixed. You had a plant pathol 
gist, and that plant pathologist was required to set out on a card all of his duties, 
to set out all of his work?—A. Yes. 
Q. And his description of all his duties and so on had to be approved by n 
and his deputy ?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you mean to say that with that card before him this man went to 
and implied that he was simply a gardener?—A. Those are just the words thi 
used to me. I will admit that he did not have the card in front of him at the 
but doubtless he was familiar with what was on it. Those are the words that he 1 
and they are fixed in my mind, because as soon as I got back to the Farm I told 
Director what these words were, and we both laughed over them, and noted t 
[Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] ; 
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are permanently fixed in my mind. That is merely one instance. We have felt, 


nable attitude of the Arthur Young Company—yet it seemed to bias them, as it were, 
inst listening to representations from the department, perhaps as considerately 
d closely as they should. 


By Mr. Ethier: 
: Q. Did the Griffenhagens do better ?—A. Just the same exactly. 
Dr. Rocuer: The Griffenhagens had nothing to do with this point at all. 
_ The Wiryess: I believe it has been generally noticed, and I can speak for what I 
notice myself as head of our organization in the department, that for the last six 
months, probably a little more, there has been a very satisfying tendency shown on the 
part of the Commission to work more hand in hand with the department, and to pay 
more consideration ‘to departmental recommendations. They work together a great 
deal better. They work together a great deal better; and our Pecarimendation in this 
gard is simply a repetition in a certain sense of what we said with regard to manual 
bour. What is required is no radical change in the Act, nothing new, just simply 
closer co-operation between the department and the Civil Service Commission. 
 Q. Might I suggest ‘it in this way, Mr. Patterson, that as a result of what has 
taken place these last two years, the fixing of these positions, the classification and the 
fixing of salaries has caused a great many civil servants to start out on a struggle to 
get the highest classification they possibly could and to get the highest salary they 
ossibly could. Have not those two considerations permeated the whole of the civil 
ervice here and outside as a result of the actioon taken by Parliament? I am not 
‘saying it is wrong. That a constant struggle for better positions and a better salary 
has been going on throughout the entire service and in order to satisfy the great body 
of civil servants in that regard there has been the tendency towards higher classifica- _ 
ions and higher salaries, consequently the civil service as a whole are getting more 
and more pleased ?—A. More and more what? : 
~ Q. Pleased?—A. No, sir, I would not say so. I have a little higher opinion of 
the average civil servant than that. 
Q. I don’t blame them, not a bit. If I were a civil servant I yal do exactly 
the same thing. I would struggle for the highest possible position I could get and the 
ighest possible salary I could get?--A. But you would endeavour to merit it. 
—-Q. I suppose, yes 7—A. The civil service is just the same. 
~Q. I am just going to ask this question: you are free to give your answer. 
Peden of the service as a whole I think there has been nothing more than an 
quate struggle for classification and remuneration. I know there must have been 
because in a case like this as you say they are all trying to get the element of promo- 
ion whether they deserve it or not?—A. But I think speaking of the civil service as 
‘a whole it has been actuated by higher motives. 


‘ 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

-Q. It has resulted in a very substantial increase in the salary list. It has added 
© the estimates a matter of millions in a year?—A. It has. [am not familiar with 
at it has added as a whole, of course. Some of the increase.is due to the fact tha 
pembers who have been in the service a number of years and who are left at their 
resent salary are above the salary range, which their successors would get. For that 
son at the time being it is considerably higher than it will be in a few years from. 


 Q. If it remains the same?—A. Yes, so as far as the Civil ‘Service Commission is 
€0! neerned i in that respect, nothing is required except closer co-operation, which closer 
eration is provided for under our Whitley Council plan. 
‘ [Mr. Fred. W. Patterson. ] 
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Q. Did I understand you to say there are no complaints against the Civil 
Commission ?—--A. No, I did not say that. I said there was nothing in the w: 
complaints which could not be amended by closer co-operation between the Ci 
Service Commission and the departments. at 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. In your judgment that can only be brought about by the scthilishaeeen of 
Whitley Council?—A. I think that is the most obvious method. I could not imag 
anything which would adequately fill its place and it could be planned and put 
operation within a reasonable time. Now, were there any other questions on that point 

The CHamman: Gentlemen, have you any other questions to ask the witness? 

a5 


By Hon Mr. Roche: as ‘ 


Q. The principal complaint then really against the Civil Service Commiss 
itself was that the department heads and employees felt that the Commission was 
providing sufficiently high salaries. Was not that really in fact the great cause 
the discontent in the service?7—A. We felt in a great many cases the work in > 
various departments had not been adequately gone into and thoroughly understood 
the classifiers and that the Civil Service Commission has endorsed the classifiers’ vic 
and it was so difficult to get our men working at the work. Some simplification o 
the channel of communication between the department and the Commission; that 1 
all. co 

Q. It is almost a physical impossibility to have a personal inspection made wit 
the time limit set for classification?—A. I presume it is. As far as the next ¢ 
is concerned in that bill, I have nothing to say, as to postmasters. It is somethin 
quite outside my scope as president of the union, made up of civil servants in what wa 
formerly called the inside service and which we still use as a matter of ee 


tising positions or anything ce that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It seems to leave the door wide open for appointments under patronage in tha 
regard?—A. As to those appointments We do not say that the mentber recommendin 
the appointment of a man— 

Q. Before you go into that, would you tell us what suggestions you would n 
with regard to what these positions should include?—A. What I was recommendi 
is that the thing should be left as itis. ' a 

Q. You want them all together +—A. Left as it is, where it is defined in cla 
eation and so on. Certainly taking that over is necessarily going to recomme 
appointment of a poor man. There is no difficulty with it because he*is goin; 
recommend a good man because his own reputation depends on it. He is going 
recommend the best man and it is the best men the service wants. Yet he probabl; 
will not recommend the best man for the simple reason that he is not in touch it] 
the whole field from which these men may be secured. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ’ 

Q. But you would not object to his making a recommendation of men if i 

no further than that?—-A. Not the slightest. That is the feature of our policy, | 
more recommendations come in from the more sources, the better, as long as there 
no pressure, if you understand me, accompanying it. I am sure the Civil Serv 
Commission or the department would welcome recommendations from any 
whatever. 
Q. I have always taken the other view whe that if I sent ina recommenda 
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hat the present position is with reference to that but if such recommendations are 
ot welcome they should be, in our opinion. They certaily should be. Consequently 
think those positions should be open to competition and to examination the way they 


Q. Have you appointed any technical men recently—A. Lately ? 
Q. Yes?—A. Oh, yes; a number of them. 
= Q. Name one?—A. Mr DeLong. 
* ~~ Q. What is his position?—A. Assistant to the Superintendent, Me. Lacombe. 
. Q. Can you name any other ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Who is he?—A. Mr. Sigfossen. 
Q. I am speaking about scientific men. Take a pathologist or a bugologist or an 


x a or anything of that kind. Do you know if you have anyone of that 
kin 


~ By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. You are short a couple of entomologists now?—A. No, that is a different 


Q. That is a plant pathologist?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. That position was advertised?—A. Yes. 

a Q. Do you know how many applications came in?—A. No, I don’t see the appli- 
 eations as a rule. I could not tell how many but I know there were very few. 

i Q. You would not have any knowledge of what actually took place in finally 
securing that man, would you?—A. No, I could not tell you the procedure. I do know 
- in a general way that when the applications come in, usually the practice is the 
_ Director of the Experimental Farms is notified.and goes over the applications with 
_ the members of the Civil Service Commission. That is all I do know about it. As 
_ to the final steps I really never could tell. I have never been in there. When I say 
_ that I know there were very few applications, we have just advertised for another 
pathologist and there was only one application; he was entirely unfitted for the 
_ work. Mr. Archibald can give you all that. 

_-_~Q. Mr. ‘Patterson has stated in his evidence and he is giving it as the view of 
his body that in so far as the appointment of these professional men is concerned his 
body is of the opinion things should stand just as they are. He states that he is 
not in position to give any evidence as to what actually takes place in connection 
with some of the appointments in his own department.—A. I don’t know the details 
of it of course but I don’t say that those details of the actual steps that take place in 
connection with the appointment really affect the situation. We know the positions 
re not advertised. 

ee Q. Except that we have had evidence here that in some of those cases at any rate 
he departments has had to simply go out and get thé men. It might of course 
-oeeur.—A. I+ might of course oceur. During the last few years the number of 
“technical men in the field has been very small on account of war conditions. 
 Q. Asa matter of fact the body you represent now consider that in so far as those 
Ositions are concerned they are all thrown open to open competition, that the 
epartments or the departmental heads or officials have very little to do with it and 
hat as a result of this open competition some man who is better than the others gets 


Ene 


_ Q. That is the idea your people have?—A. Yes sir. 


Hon. Mr. Carver: I am inclined to think that the evidence will scarcely bear 
at out in some respects at any rate. 


(Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] 
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By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. What is the strength of your organization?~—A. About 1,500 mina 
present time. 
Q. Paid up members?—A. Paid up members. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. It covers only Ottawa?—A. Just Ottawa. 
Q. How many civil servants are there in ‘Ottawa 2—A. About 6, 000, I think. 


Hon. Mr. Carper: I thought there were more than that, are there nuit Dr. Roche Zo 


Dr. Rocne: There were 9,000 or 10,000 a few years ago, but they have bee 
demobilizing very rapidly since the Armistice, and I would think that there are no 
now more than 6,000 or 7,000 permanent and temporary employees. The Soldier St 
Civil Re- establishment_ had a very large staff. 
Hon. Mr. Carper: Do you include them in your estimate? 
Dr. Rocur: Not in the 6,000 or 7,000. — 

4 Hon. Mr. CALDER: Do you include the Militia Records Branch? 
Dr. Rocue: No. / 


ae: Mr. Griesbach: 


4 


we had poihothawes in He press. \ 
> Q. I thought it was a case of Satan rebuking sin?—A. It is necessary to exchang' : 
these little amenities from time to time to keep the ball rolling. They do not really 
amount to much. 
Q. I refer to it because I was struck by the temperate nature of your ovider as 
and I would suggest that in future you write all the paragraphs and announcements 
for your organization. It would spare the Commission?—A..Am I to take that. 
a compliment ? f 
Q. To yourself, not to the organization?—A. If I may go on— 
Q. I thought you had finished. That was intended as a parting be T 
questions put me off the track. I just have a few words to say on the subject of 
promotions. In the opinion of my organization, it is very essential that the matte 
of promotions should be left entirely under the control of the Civil Service Com 
mission as they are now. If they are left to the department, it is our opinion th 
patronage must come in. The moment that it does come in, it means absolute lo: 
of ambition on the part of a great many first-class members of the service. Yo 
ee a young: fellow going into the service. He is ee and he is ane 


very muich—he He Boke 7) say, “what is vas use 4 ” saa ‘sits back in harness, ieee 
now with the opportunity given first to every person in the branch who consider 
himself qualified to try for promotion, if there is anyone in the branch, then eve 
one in the department, every one in the Civil Service feels that he has a sho 


By Mr. Heeheke 


Q. Were you working under the old system?—A. Yes, iit Bi was not app 
under the old system. : 
[Mr. Fred. W. Patterson. ] 
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Q. Have you known instances where men were pushed up and others 


own !—A. I have heard plenty of fellows say, “what is the use”? Now there ‘is 
just one point in section 3 of the Bill:— 


t 


(73 * . 5 “A . : 
The powers of the Commission as to classification, new classes and reclas- 
sification to be subject to approval of Governor in Council.” 


I quite agree with the witness this morning that if that were left to departmental 
recommendation and to approval by Order in Council it would practically destroy 
_ the uniformity and solidarity of permanent classification. The classification of posi- 
tions would be going up and down all the time. There would be a constant struggle 
‘to raise them, and a constant tendency on the part of the authorities to put them 
down. No one would know where they were at, and it would seem to me that it 
ould be most unfortunate if any change were made in that regard. I have nothing 
urther to say unless there are any questions. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to what consideration is given to returned 
soldiers in the selection of employees?—A. What consideration ? 
Q. Yes+—A. Only in connection with the branch I am in. 

Q. How many returned soldiers are employed in your branch?—A. I cannot say 
that off-hand. 

Q. Can you give us the percentage of returned soldiers who are employed?—A. 
ak cannot even do that. I know we reappointed every one of our own men who went 
verseas. When they came back we took them on without question, and if there was 


hewn? 


anything better we saw that they got it. 


By Mr. Greanach f 

Q. Did they get the same seniority as they had before they went overseas ?—A. 
hey did not lose seniority. +. 

~Q. Did they not find in many instances that others had been made senior ?—A. 
Well, I understand that the regulations changed as the war was in progress. The 
men who went early in the war got their annual increase while they were away and. 
full pay, as I remember. Later on, I believe they were paid the civil pay less the mili- 
ary pay, and I do not think they got their annual increase. 

— Q. But when they came home and took over their work, did they find themselves 
n the same relative position? Suppose that a soldier named Smith went overseas 
and Brown and Jones were junior to him when he went away, he would be behind 


Q. Do you mean that those ais dlid nb ZO si taated over them’?—A. No, just the 
opposite. 

- Q. As a matter of fact, I have before me a case where a lot of. men in the 
ustoms Department came > back and were aN back in their old Shale but in 


By the Chairman: ° ; 

Q. In other words, if the returned soldier occupied a position and that position 
led during his absence, the one filling his position would not be displaced to 
2 ve the meyurued soldier his old he 2A, _The Bau Mae aclaers in our branch— 


(Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] 
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Q. Is that generally the case?--A. Perhaps not. There is not a large office w 
a great many employed on a uniform footing, and perhaps it is more easy to arrange 
it on that footing. Bs 


- By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. In short, the organization of which you are president prefers to ally she 
Civil ‘Service Nat to remain in its present form?—A. Certainly, just as it is at 
present. We do not say that it is perfect by any means, Dr. Roche, but we claim 
that it is essentially correct in its basic principle. We think, in fact, we feel sure, 
that the regulations can be simplified, that a spirit of co-operation, a better feeling, 
team work in other words, between the departments and the Commission will eliminate — 
practically every feature to which we object in the Commission now. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. Without costing the country any more?—A. Costing it less. Simplificatio 

is all that is required. I might just say one more thing in closing with reference to 
the reorganization of the service which is provided for under the Whitley Council 
Scheme, working in conjunction with the Commission. It can reorganize the servi 
branch by branch, getting the branches reorganized into departmental ones, an 
working in the departmental ones into the service organization. There you have the 
whole thing. We do not require any experts to work it through and we would not 
have groups here and there throughout Ottawa doing nothing. 


Witness retired. 


The Cuamrman: The next witness is Mr. MacNeil. 


‘Mr. C. G. MacNeiu sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your official position is Secretary of the G.W.V.A.2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I think your organization asked for a hearing before this Committee. We 
would be very glad if you would state your case-——A. We are grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of stating our views with regard to the subject now under consideration by 
your Committee. We are concerned in this matter not only because of our interest 
in the thorough conduct of public affairs, but also because of the effect that th 
amendment will have on the peculiar problems of the returned soldiers. You have 
had witnesses before you who can more competently discuss the more general aspects 
of the problem, and I would like to confine my remarks to that phase which deals 
with the returned soldier. Following unanimous agreement, the Dominion executi 
of the body which I represent here, and after consultation with all our provincial 
commands, J was instructed to petition this Committee to preserve or continue the 
degree of preferential consideration which has hitherto been shown and is at presen 


studied Bill No. 122 which is before this Committee and we, probably because of its 
omission of reference to returned soldiers, feel more concerned about this propos 


We feel ae the effect of this Bill if it goes into operation, would be to alm 

totally abolish the preference which has been shown returned soldiers under sect 

39A of the present Act. We would therefore most earnestly petition 
(Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] : 
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By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. What is the part of this Bill that appears to destroy that preference?—A. 
tion 1, subsection 1, with A. B. C. 
Q. Merely the omission of mention, that accounts for your fear?—A. As we 
nderstand it—of course I am open to correction—this removes from under the 
irisdiction of the Civil Service Commission practically all appointments except 
ose of a minor character, all important appointments. | 
Q. The existing Civil Service Act contains that provision and this does not?— 
This does not. 
Q. And that accounts for your fear?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If you received the assurance of this Committee that this amending Act 
ould contain a similar clause, you would be quite satisfied?—A. It has, of course, 
een intimated to us that there was no intention to molest this feature of the Act, 
ut me anxious to have it definitely stated in the legislation that is now brought 
orward. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Have you any cause or reason to think that the present amendment of the 
et—suppose that members had something to say in regard to appointments, which 
do not claim is necessarily wnder the Act—haye you any right to suppose that any 
ember of Parliament would disregard the interests of the returned soldier in regard 
to appointments?—A.I am quite sure that the great majority of them are very 
kindly disposed towards returned soldiers, and would be very anxious to show this 
degree of preference, whether under the provision of the old Act or not. 

_Q. I wanted to make that point very clear—aA. Unless a definite provision is 
ade, sometimes those intentions are not always put into practical effect. The 
ajority of members I know are kindly disposed, but not all. ' 


The CHamMAN: I am sorry for those who are not. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


 Q. You think that there should be some provision in the law?—A. Yes, sir. 
There are some members who have gone so far as to openly declare that they were 
pposed to such preference. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


~ Q. In the House?—A. Not in the House, sir. Our organization was somewhat 
neerned about the appointment of census commissioners. Less than 50 per cent 
these appointments were given to returned soldiers, and we understand that these 
pointments— 


{ By Mr. Johnston: 


 Q. You are positive about that?—A. The return which was furnished to us 
Beeea that out of 240 appointed, 109 were returned soldiers. I know that in many 
stituencies there were reasons why returned soldiers could not be appointed, but 
e are a certain number of complaints that the preferential consideration in some 
stances was totally disregarded. 


By the Chairman: 

- Q. In appointments of that kind you must realize that a certain degree of 
iciency is necessary to perform the work correctly?—A. I would of course make 
wance for that. 

. A certain number of returned soldiers would not be regarded as sufficiently 
nt for that work. May you not naturally assume that those appointments have 
made with due regard to the interests of the public and to the interests of the 
[Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] 
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returned soldier in carrying on that class of work? Have you any reason to suppose 
that it has been deliberately disregarded?—A. There have been a few compla ts 
directly, in that respect, from our branches. We submit, sir, that there is contim od 
necessity for the maintenance of this provision for preferential treatment ini 

matter of applications for employment. There are several very important reas 
why this provision should be maintained. First of all there is serious unemployme 
existing among returned soldiers at present. The unemployment is probably mor 
acute this year than ever before. Unemployment is of course general, but he 
returned soldier is at a peculiar disadvantage in this regard, and this we advance 
one very good and! valid reason why he should be given this special opportunity 
securing employment in the public service. Another development of that— sar 
thought is that we look to the Government in the matter of employment to set 
example to all employing interests throughout Canada. The Government itsel 
one of the largest employing interests, and we think it particularly necessary they 
should not only share a reasonable proportion of this responsibility, but that they 
should also set an example to other employers. There is another consideration, tha is 
ot the disabled soldier. The men disabled in this war are not yet entirely satisfac - 
torily absorbed in civilian activities. Their reabsorption involves a special effort. 
We are not asking that the civil service should become a refuge for incompeten 
We have never yet pressed for the employment of any man not fully qualified, but 
we feel there are positions in the public service, where men with. the handicap of a 
‘disability can render efficient public service. This requires special attention, and can 
only be carried forward under a provision similar to that which now exists im t 
Civil Service Act. For these very important reasons we feel that preference. should 
still-be maintained until at least we have weathered the present crisis. We feel 
I stated before, that this intention should be definitely expresed in the Civil Serv 
Act. If the Act is amended in any degree it should be clearly stated just how th 
preference should be put in operation. 


By Hon. ‘Wr. Calder: 


Q. For example, suppose it is finally decided that the House make an amen L- 
ment to the Haase, law oe country ulead aes manual labourers and part 


if that is aout then at the same time a provision abana be aaade in the law ‘oe 
continuing the preference for returned soldiers?—A. Oh, yes, most decidedly. : 
Q. Would that be satisfactory if that were done?—A. Well, in the matter 0 
rural postmasters I believe it could be done. 
Q. I will confine it to one class, so as to give you an idea of what I have in 
mind. Take for instance manual labour; take Mr. Camsell’s department, where t 
have to appoint certain canoe men and ‘camp men and packers, who carry stuf 
horses for the season. Arguments are advanced both ways as to why they should 
left under the Commission and why they should be taken away from it. Suppose | 
decide to take it away from the Commission; if it is taken away from the ‘Commis: 
you would still advocate a provision in the law that even in the selection of the 
men, the returned soldier should be given the preference?—A. Yes, if Sa 
believe it should be done, and I believe it is practical. : 
Q. That is the one main thing you are concerned with?—A. Yes, We are 
sure however that under ‘Bill 122, as at present drafted, this Rel can 
maintained. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. Read the section’—A. The section reads :— ° 


active service overseas— : \ 
[Mr. C, G. MacNeil.] 
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Q. a read the section?—A. I am reading paragraph “A” of section 39, sub- 
ion 2:— 


n « Provided, however, that in all examinations persons who have been on 
active service overseas on the military or naval forces of His Majesty or of any 
of the allies of His Majesty during the present war; who have left such service 
with an honourable record or who have been honourably discharged; and who 
_ obtain sufficient marks to pass such examinations, shall, irrespective of the 
_ marks they have obtained, be placed in the order of merit on the list of 
successful candidates above all other, candidates.” 


Q. Relating to ibaa Henuedonty ‘—A. Yes. 

Q. That never did apply to these seasonal occupations, but the | aw has oper rated 

though it did?—A. In regard to seasonal employment, the department, in order 
ecure the appointment of anyone who has not seen overseas service, must certify 

at their services are indispensable. 

Q. The Civil Service in making all sorts of appointments has had regard to the 

‘returned soldier under that clause, whether it applies or not. In seasonal employ- 

and part time employment, as far as I know, preference has been given to the 

ed soldiers?—A. Yes, absolutely. 

Q. I think that your organization went off at half cock and published a lot of 

wspaper talk, rather inclined to hurt a bit. It seems to me the Act as amended 

es full force and effect to the purpose and intent of the clause we are referring 

f the legal advisor thinks it does not then it is a different matter, but I thought 

id?—A. After giving the matter earnest consideration we cannot place any other 

ading to Bill 122 as it stands. 

 Q. I thought it did, but I do not think the Hee io was raised?—A. It removes — 

om under the jurisdiction, from competitive examination, practically 60 per cent 

-appointments of the public service. 

a 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


. Sixty per cent?—A. Taking the group as it at present stands under the classi- 
ati m, it only leaves certain clerical appointments. 
pf oe would give a very wide meaning to ae term et ve 


whi lic vat a mits: A large ee etiee of Bess mee are at seeclit aie as » 
ing professional, scientific or technical. Adding to that the manual group, and 
postmasters, it leaves very little on that list. 


TNESS: [ am not making any aspersions. 


. Griespacu: I do not think there is anything in the point. But if the law 
icer advises us that there is, then the committee can deal with it. 


aay 
nee 


yrness: I do not know how it has been reported, but I do not know that anything 
en said to question the good faith of the committee. Our views were communi- | 
0 the Committeee on Pensions and Re-establishment. We simply petition 
<i g—as T am now asking—for a continuation of this preferential consideration. 

vn r (ire C36) MacNeil. } 
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Mr. Grimssac: The impression went abroad that the committee were t kis 
bit in their teeth and were heading off the returned soldier from getting an; 
positions. That was the impression left in my mind from the paragraph I read. 


Wrrness: Our intention was to state, as I am endeavouring to state here, that 
effect of the Bill as at present drafted, if placed in operation, would be practically ; 
abolish the effect of section 39 (a), under which preferential consideration is sho 
the returned soldier. I have consulted with everyone who, I thought, would be 
authority on the subject, and they also had the same impression, so that that is the 
way we feel about it. 


Mr. GriespacH: Whoever suggests to the hiring authorities the names of person 
to be employed must say “There are no returned soliders to be had and that is why 
recommend so and so.” If he puts in a slate with returned soldiers in it, no ques 
will arise as to the carrying out of the principles of the Civil Service Act. That 
my judgment. 

Mr. Krennepy: I think Mr. MacNeil puts his finger on a weak spot. There 
nothing to secure the enforcement of that provision. 


Mr. Griespacn: If the effect of this Bill is to abrogate that clause, in so far as it 
applies to these men then it comes down to the intention of the Committee. I ventur: 
to say that was not the intention of the Committee, nor the intention of the frame 
of the Bill. The principle is so well established and we are all so committed to 
that a mere intimation that that might be the result would be quite sufficient to put 
the Committee on its guard. 


Hon. Mr. Catprr: I am inclined to think the effect is, as the clause is draft 


gentlemen—the clause reads: 


“The Civil Service shall not for the purposes of those provisions of the 
‘ivil Service Act, 1918, or the amending Acts which relate to organization 
gzenerally”— 


That does not mean classifications or appointments only— 


“The Civil Service Commission shall not, for the purposes of the Civi 
Service Act relating to any of these things, which include the appointments 
shall not abe sto manual labourers, postmasters, professional and scienti 
men, and so on.’ 


That clause that Mr. MacNeil read has to deal with the appointments. They mu 
write the same examination, and they must get the certain preference, but this clause 
excludes these sections from the operations of the Civil Service Act. ; 

Mr. Griespacn: That is one condition. 

The Wirness: I would like to clear up a point. We are not in any Way questioning 
the intention of this Commission, or anything of that kind. We simply add th 
intention, which we have every reason to believe be given expression to whenever 
amendments be brought forward to existing legislation. We have petitioned the Hou 
of Commons, through the Parliamentary Committee with regard to the gener 
Re-establishment problem. I think nearly all the members of this Committee w 
agree that the problem is a most serious one. There are no doubt more import 
problems before the Government to-day; nevertheless, there are many which are less 
important, and it is conceivable for us to believe that having in mind the fact which 
before this eae and the general state of affairs paiienge! returned ae 


at that time contents aes abolition of ae feature of re-esablishment which ia 

the objection which can be raised to other proposals, that of great expenditures, an 

think that a great deal has been co-related in this regard in the past, and that , 

ean be carried forward, and without discussing the question of intention, we sh 

like to see the intention definitely expressed. 
[Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] 
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pi would also like to point out that sometimes, unless a uniform procedure is laid 
wn, these good intentions are not given practical effect. I have known one recently 
revert to the discussion of the appointments of census commissioners—I do not 
lieve there is a member of the House of Commons, who is not anxious to give the 
lest consideration, to the returned soldiers i in his constituency. Through oversight, 
beeause they were busy on other matters, or the matter was not more widely known, 
r recognized, the appointment of civilians as census commissioners has occurred, when 
there were returned soldiers in that constituency fully qualified to do the work. It 
s not a matter of lack of good intention, it was simply that the pressure of business 
xcluded the opportunity of giving consideration to these men. 

Mr. Arcus: I presume, Mr. MacNeill, that you have heard that out in Saskat- 
hewan 11 returned soldiers were appointed out of 16? 


Mr. GriespacH; As census commissioners? 


Mr. Argue: As census commissioners. Now, take my own constituency. There 
s not a returned soldier out there looking for these positions. I went to the presi- 
dent of the G.W.V.A. and I gave him a month. I told him exactly what I wanted, I 
aid I wanted him to get me a man if he had a man available for that position. At 
he end of the month he came back and said: “1 cannot fill it.” 


~The Witness: There were large numbers of the members of the House of 
Commons who did the same thing. 


Mr. Arcus: Isaid: “What will I do,” and he said: “Go on and make your own 
selection.” 
The Witness: I am not asking that all these appointments should be given to 


returned soldiers. | 


The Cuamman: My request was for a commissioner ‘or an enumerator, that the 
returned soldier be considered first. 


_ Mr. Grimspacu: I think the real test will be the employment of the returning 
staft. 


_ The Witness: Possibly. 


Mr, Grizspacu: A commissioner naturally must have some special knowledge of 
his work and special qualifications for carrying on that work, but the real test will be 
the employment of his staff. That will be the real test. 


_ The Witvess: “One of the troubles in regard to the census enumerators is that 
the pay is not very high, and it comes at a _ time when nearly all of the men are 
ployed. 

__ Mr. Grisspacu: The census ‘commissioner will find, when he is looking the situ- 
ation over, that the pay will work out the other way. As a matter of fact, the returning 
cers in my constituency, have not been paid yet. He claims that if he is paid what 
the Government offers him he will be out $336, and from my knowledge the census 
| commissioners, and their remuneration, will be about in the same boat. I am sure, he 
will lose money out of it. J am frank to say that if any of them come to me and 
request my assistance in securing these positions, my advice to them would be to keep 
y from it. 1 propose 'to say after this, whenever I am asked, that I'do not want 
the responsibility of selecting them. They do not get paid. There is always a long 
wrangle about their pay. | 
The Witness: Then the only case we are able to advance within reason where 
e appointments have been made in the way intended in the proposed Bill, but 
le all these factors which you mention may have contributed to that, nevertheless, 
eems to me tO indicate to us clearly the necessity of a definite expression in the 


[Mr. C. G. MaeNeil.] 


ay, 
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By Mr. Argue: wif 

Q. At the next session of Parliament if the question of the number of r 
soldiers employed by constituencies were asked, I am satisfied that if the sold 
employed in my constituency were asked, I am satisfied that you would get a differen 
result—A. Possibly, I hope so, because of our uncertainty as to haw this Bill i 
enacted as at present drafted will work out. I wish to offer evidence as to the mann 
in which the present system has affected the employment of returned soldiers. ai 
not clear to us how this preference could be maintained with the procedure outlin 
in this Bill. We know. however, in the past, under section 29/A of the Act, th 
returned soldiers have received the full benefit of this section of the Act. 
4 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. We would not need evidence on that point. We will take your word for 
A. I do not wish to mention special cases. I understand it was mentioned in 
House that retuimed soldiers were always granted the appointements. We have b 
assisted with this work, particularly with regard to the appointments which h: 
been advertised, very Conic natin We list all the appointments, and we defini 
follow them up, and we know whenever a qualified returned soldier was availa 
he was appointed. If it did not go to him there were other reasons wae <P preven 
it. \ 
Q. As one of the executive officers of the G.W.V.A., you are quite satehed ur 
the law, as it has been carried cut, is quite satisfactory ’—A. It is administered 
a perfectly proper way, I believe. 

QQ. There may be an odd case here and there where it has not yorleeds out, 
on the whole it has worked out very satisfactorily?’—A. Very satisfactorily, and v: 
fairly. A lot of the criticism which has arisen in this connection has arisen fro: 
ignorance of the exact meaning of the Act. There has been some confusion in reg L 
to certain appointments, as to whether the authority for making those appointmen 
or, the responsibility for making them, lay with the Commission or with the dep 
ment. There was confusion amongst the aspirants for work in the civil service 
to promotion, and also with regard to temporary employment, but very little of 
eriticism could be fairly directed against the procedure which had directly to 
with the appointments, the permanent appointments under the Civil Service Act. 

~ Dr. Recne: I am sorry that Colonel Currie is away fishing to-day, because 
would like to have had him present and hear you make that statement, because 
believe he is firmly convinced of the fact that the Commission is not nn 
permanent appointments among returned soldiers at all. 


The Witness: We feel qualified to volunteer that statement. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You have watched the interests of the Fated soldiers in this regard ve 
closely —A. For the past two years, to the extent of having a card index of. all the 
appointments as advertised. 

Q. Would you have that statement apply not only to seleadaaig apna 
but to temporary appointments as well?—A. Temporary appointments ad ar 
filled through the Civil Service Commission. ; 

Q. Taking it all around, as regards these appointments, I think the 1. 
the vast majority of cases has been well lived up to?—A. Oh, yes, very well indee 
Very often, in regard to temporary employment and the creation of eligible list: 
returned soldier desiring employment has sent in his name, and we have had the nam 
placed on the proper list. In the matter of rural postmasters, \it should be remember 
that a great deal of responsibility rests upon the Post Office Department, but w 1e 
the appointment is made through the central office, the Civil Service Commis 
in regard to an appointment advertised, we are very well satisfied with the Ac 

[Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] ; 
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oe 


re) ; 
i 39-A. of the Act—that it has been fairly administered. I wish to refer also 
to the good intentions of the departments. If, as under the proposed Bill, many of 
hese’ appointments are made upon recommendation of the department, through the 
rovernor-in-Council, the returned soldier would hardly have the same opportunity 
he he now Nas,’ 2 have im wind a list which we recently prepared for several of 
e larger departments with regard to seasonal employment. I refer to the list of 
1 of party or assistant chief of party of the department of the Interior, Topo- 
raphical Survey, and for the Geological Survey, for the Department of Mines, and the 
ther Surveys which employ a large staff of seasonal help. In almost every instance 
ist has been originally prepared by the department, placed before the Civil ‘Service 
mmission for approval, and it goes before the Civil Service Commission. The 
portunity has been very unfavourable for consideration of the recommendations. 
Ve examine all the lists very carefully with regard to the interests of the returned 

diers, and in almost every instance those lists have been amended to include a 
larger number of returned soldiers than was originally allowed. The department has 

ariably agreed to this. There has been very good co-operation, with very little 
friction. It simply results from the opportunity of stating more clearly and more 
definitely the fact that there were returned soldiers qualified and available for this 
work, and the department has readily acceded to the request so advanced. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


_Q. Do the returned men all over Canada write to you and furnish the names of 
th men available for work ’—A. Quite a few write in to that effect, stating they are 
king an application to the Civil Service Commission for such-and-such an appoint- 
ent. — 
Q. Take the seasonal men; before those appointments were made by any depart- 
Ment you would have in your office a list of men available for that class of work ?— 
; Not exactly. I would have the names of some of them, and I would merely 
municate those names to the 'Commission, to make certain that they were listed. 
_ Q. Those lists would show just those names which you happened to have?— 
Bes... . 
7. Q): But you, yourself, through your central organization here, have not written 
) your various commands and asked them to furnish you that list?—A. Only in 


ee 


rovide the ‘Civil Service ‘Commission with our mailing list, listing all of our 
ranches, the addresses of the secretaries, and every appointment is communicated - 
to them, and they apply to the Commission, and usually if the matter is one requiring 
ny adjustment the Association is given representation on the Advisory Board. 

Q. You are speaking there of permanent appointment. I was thinking of the 
asonal appointment?—A. Well, if I may use an illustration, the appointment of 
ief of ‘Party or Assistant Chief of Party for the Topographical Surveys of the 
lepartment of the Interior. There was some trouble last year. The men who had 
rved as Dominion Land Surveyors of the Department of the Interior before enlist- 
- claim they were discriminated against in the matter of selection for Chief or 
tant ‘Chief for last year’s work. We made it a subject of appeal and it was a 
ject of more or less arbitration before the Civil ‘Service ‘Commissioners. The 
me thing arose again this year, and we again made an appeal to the Chairmau 
e Civil Service (Commission, and he arranged that representatives of our asso- 
jon on behalf of the men interested, had an opportunity of meeting the Surveyor 
neral in his presence, and the ‘Surveyor General and the Chairman of the Civil 
ice Commission fully examined the views as expressed on behalf of these men, 
1 the result was that there was a satisfactory agreement reached, but I would like | 


{Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] 
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With regard to other similar pen great care was taken. Whatever was oa 
behalf of returned soldiers, that the dilution of the number of experienced emp 
was not such as to hamper the efficiency of the administration of that work. — 
mention that illustration to explain that particular point. With regard to the ur 
postmasterships, we would also petition that this be left with the Civil Service Commi 
sion, at least under legislation to make it possible to secure the appointment 
provisional consideration of returned soldiers, for the reason that the duties of rur 
postmasters are admirably suited to the disabled men who are left with a sm 
pension. The work is not always onerous and the remuneration is not high, 
supplemented with the pension they can manage to make a decent tvethoa 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Take it in the rural post office throughout Saskatchewan, at a salary of 
probably $60 a year, would you wish a returned soldier appointed to a position of th: 
kind?—A. A great deal would depend on the local conditions. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. If he had a little store or something of that kind? 


By Mr. Argue: 

(. Yes, in the farm house. We have had evidence to the effect that with rur 
postmasters the position of the post office would have a great deal to do with th 
appointment. You can understand~that in a settlement where people must go and 
get their mail, say, unless the returned soldier is living right on the route and th 
person was not in the settlement or somewhere close to it you could hardly ea 
out the principle?—A. We have had something to do with the appointment of rur 
postmasters and we have always made the statement that he must be a resident o 
the neighbourhood. The man must have the confidence of the community. W 
would not urge that such appointment be made disregarding the sentiment of th 
people but if there is a disabled soldier in that community and his qualification 
were such as that he should have an opportunity of competing for that appointm 
he should have that opportunity but that he should be required to fulfil that consist 
with his qualifications, including those factors. Another point in connection wi 
manual labourers: we would request the department that the Government patroniz 
to a fuller extent the Employment Service of (Canada. In a recent arrangement we 
also have entered into an agreement with the Employment Service of ‘Canada to util 
the facilities of the Employment Service and to copy their list. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): / 


Federal and provincial service as Hixceted by the eee er fice oety: 
the Employment Office Co-ordination Act. 


By Mr. Argue: ct 
Q. Are returned men given preference through this bureau ?—A. Generally a 
are. For this list instructions are very definite. The Federal Government is se 


Lae se for the ee of employing Ae class of labour of not a very respo 
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Bilor’ and I think it has been found entirely satisfactory. The principle should 
maintained, however, we believe, by the Government. It is highly essential that 
employment should be taken from the Employment Service of Canada; otherwise 
it will be impossible for the state to control any distribution of labour ad to be able 
o know the extent of unemployment at any point or to attempt to make any regu- 
tion of unemployment. So rather than follow the proposed procedure in this Bill 
_we would urge that the facilities of the Employment Service be developed and more 
fully patronized. In the matter of promotion we have very little to say except this, 
at we would like promotion on merit. We would not welcome on behalf of those 
returned soldiers now engaged in the civil service anything but a development along 
the lines which are now followed by thé Civil Service Commission. Personally and . 
mm behalf of those who have represented the association in this work in Ottawa we 
have so much petty departmental intrigue—we have seen so many suffer as a result 
of merely whims of departmental officials that we teel a greater effort should be made 
o have a definite system of meritorious promotion as is now being developed. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


(aap 
Q. You mentioned you have seen a good deal of the results of petty departmental 
ntrigue in so far as promotions are concerned. What are you referring to? 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


~ Q. Without mentioning any department at all, without mentioning the name of 
the person, give us an example of what you have in mind, that is, where there has 
been intriguing, petty jealousies and so on. Don’t mention any names but just give 
us an illustration if you can?—A. Of course we have a large number of complaints 
of that nature taken up by returned soldiers who claim they are discriminated 
against because they are returned soldiers. 

Q. Is that under the system now prevailing?—A. I was going to point out that 
at the present time we have a right of appeal to the Civil Service Commission and 
- from the Commission we have been able to secure some degree of satisfactory pantie 
ment with regard to such complaints. 

Q. Can you think of one of those complaints. I should rather go back to your 
riginal statement to give me an index, without mentioning any names, where there 
has been intriguing and where there has been favouritism shown?—A. There was a 
man approached me just a short time ago who had been employed for twelve years 
n one of the large departments. He enlisted and went overseas, a man of a family; 
he returned and he was granted his position. He failed, however, to win the favour 
of his chief, with the\result that his duties were changed, misrepresentations were 
- made in a set and definite way, so when his duties were considered under classifica- 
tion he was not given a fair deal. We, however, by appeal were able to bring all 
hose facts to light. It was a matter of exerting no influence, but the fact that we 
ad the opportunity of appeal to am independent body. 

Q. Did you have the official concerned present at that time?—A. It was merely 
matter of making representations to the Civil Service Commission. The depart- 
mental representative and the investigator of the Civil Service Commission then 
ook it up and our views were taken into consideration by the investigator. 

Q. The guilty party was not present when you made your representations?—A. 
Those charges are made before it and we would not consider it would be fitting for 
us to embarass the administration of the department by laying any charges. Never- 
eless we are aware much of this goes on. 

-- Q. You simply made your complaint and let the Commission deal with it?—A. 
simply asked that these matters be re-considered in the light of certain additional 
ence which had come to our attention. 


) a : (Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] 
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‘Commission ‘/—A. I have no doubt they would have. Sometimes they are not sutti- 
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By Mr, Argue: / 


kind have you been able to get redress of satisfactory settlement?—A. Quite a la 
proportion, Of course, it is a joint responsibility of the Commission and the dep 
ment. If the powers of the Commission with regard to promotion are as at pres a“ 
existing there would be still more of that going on. It particularly noticed returned 
soldiers because they have been away; they have lost a great deal because of seve: 
years’ absence and it has been practically impossible in a large number of instances fo 
them to gain the advantage that would otherwise have accrued to them had they had no 
served. 

Q. You mentioned a specific case without any names, if your organization wer 
not éarrying on would your men have had any chance of getting a hearing from the 


ciently conversant with the conditions to help them plead their ease. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


/ 


brought out here in evidence submitted as the opinions of a good many of the heads o 
branches that, in so far as promotions are concerned, the heads of branches themselve 
are in better position to know the qualifications of those people than is an independent 
body like the Civil Service Commission and that for the sake of efficiency i in the servic 
it would be better to leave the promotion within the department, in the hands of depart 
mental heads and the deputy head of the department and take it out of the hands of th 
Civil Service Commission. You seem to be of the opinion that if that were done there 
would be as you say, to use your own expression, a good deal of petty intrigue within 
the departments and that promotion would not always go to the deserving party and 
that the present system under the Commission affords a very substantial check on any 
thing of that kind¢—A. Oh, yes, indeed. 
That is your opinion?—A. Absolutely, yes. Of course, the matter of promotion — 
is one of more general interest to merely returned soldiers.. All that we ask for in the | 
matter of returned soldiers is that the returned soldiers be not penalized on accoun 
of their absence; otherwise that they be given the same status in the service as though 
they had not gone. I wish to correct some impressions that have apparently been given 
with regard to our effort to co-operate in this matter. The statement was made I 
think in the House that representatives of our Association accepted fees for work on _ 
the Advisory Board. I wish to state very definitely that this is not so. We have never | 
at any time accepted fees, nor have we accepted expenses. We have always been very — a 
glad to render those services gratuitously. There is another matter that I would like to 
eorrect. We have never at any time in representing the Association on these Boards - 
attempted to secure appointments exclusively for our members. We have acted in this 
capacity more or less with the approval of other returned soldiers’ organizations, and 
we have strictly followed the policy that we were all interested in the welfare of the 
returned soldier. In other words, we have been interested in this work for something — 
like two years, and | think that the fact that there have been no serious charges laid 
in this regard would show that we have endeavoured to discharge whatever responsi- 
bilities have been conferred upon us as fairly as possible. That ds practically all I 
have to say in that regard. J know that the time of the Committee has been rather 
fully taken up. We think that although there may be room for improvements in t 
present methods, we feel that this Bill does not point in the direction of improveme 
that is really required. At least we centainly ask that the former privileges be upheld. 


FT 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Is there anything that you would suggest in any way to improve the prese 
law? Is there any point in connection with the work of the Commission that should 
be strengthened or altered or changed in any way with a view to improvement ?—A. M 
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suggestion would largely lie along the lines of administration. Ijhave been more 
terested in the work of the examination branch than in any other phase of the work 
of the Commission. I have watched the examination branch of the Darmusans grow 
from a small nucleus of inexperienced men to an organization which to- day i is certainly 
a credit to the Government of Canada. And they are gradually improving and devel- 
oping their examination methods. From my knowledge of what they are endeavouring 
_to do, I feel that if they are given the opportunity to continue along the line which is 
now being followed, there will be very little room for any criticism with regard to 
i appointments. 

Q. You are an old school teacher yourself 2—A. I know something about it. 

Q. You know what examinations are? It is a little outside of our work, but I 
would like to get your idea. Do you think too much stress, taking it all round, is 
laid upon written examinations?—A. No sir. Of course, there are some positions 
_ that can be filled very satisfactorily by written examinations, and in Such cases the 
results of the examination usually determine the appointments where personality 
— counts for a great deal. In such appointments, it has been my experience that the 
_ Civil Service Commission has not only set a written examination. to ascertain the 
academic qualifications of the applicants, but an expert has rated the applicants with 
_ regard to educational experience. Following that, an advisory board has been called 
before which the applicant appears, and it can be done with almost scientific precision. 
- Then the board proceeds to rate the applicant according to personality, at the same 
time giving consideration to the experience of each individual who comes Mp. 7 
_ have seen most excellent results of such work. 

Q. The opinion has been expressed frequently in the House of Commons that 
this method of written examination does not lead to the appointment of the right 
people, and sometimes members in Parlament will give examples of the questions that 
are asked in the examination papers and so on. Have you found in your experience 
_ that the Commission, taking it all round, does not lay very much stress on the written 
a examination except in peculiar cases or cases of particular appointments?—A. Very 
little stress is now laid upon that, and it would be difficult to conceive how very 
much improvement could be made. I cannot see that if the matter were left to the 
deputy minister or the head of a particular branch—I cannot conceive how he can 
possibly hope to conduct the selection as efficiently or as fairly, or as much in the 
interests of the public, as it is now being done. J would predict that as time goes on, 
_ and this work improves, the results will be even more satisfactory than they have been 
in the-past. That competitve feature is one that we fail to find in this Bill. There 
is another matter.’ What the intentions of the House of Commons may be, or the 
a intentions of the department or the deputy minister or whoever may be making the 
appointment, it is hardly fair to the men who may be qualified and who are unable 
_ to learn of the opportunity for that work. We feel that for certain appointments in 
the civil service returned soldiers are fully equipped and are capable of rendering 
efficient service if given the opportunity to compete; and until conditions right 
themselves, that preference should be continued. 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. In view of the statement which you made that you knew that some members 
Parliament were rather opposed to the soldier preference, would you feel as great 
security, even although Bill No. 122 were to be amended, that the soldier preference 
~ would be continued? Would you feel as great security in its enforcement to as 
eat extent in favour of the soldiers as under the present system?—A. No, because 
the competitive feature is eliminated. 
Q. I have reference more to where it states that certain appointments shall be 
k made i in a similar manner to that which prevailed when the Act of 1918 was intro- 
uced. Of course many of those appointments were made on the recomméndation 
of members of Parliament, and you would not have the same confidence in having the 
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soldiers’ preference continued by such members as those who you say have expre 
themselves as opposed to the preference?—A. There are of course some. I am 
here to pass judgment upon the intentions of members of the House of Commons, 
without a definite provision, without the competitive feature, I feel that the returne 
soldiers would certainly suffer by a return to the original patronage. ‘ 

Q. What I mean is, if any constituency is represented by one of those member. 
who, you stated, have expressed themselves as opposed to the preference, and he | 
the nomination of appointments to those positions, would you feel as secure?—A 
Oh no. Of course other considerations would determine his judgment in the mat 

Q. Another point arises. Those appointments have been made during the past 
two or three years. Take the rural postmasterships. Supposing the Act is amended 
to follow the lines of Bill No. 122, would there not be an incentive to members of 
Parliament who would have the nominating of postmasters in the future, to dismiss 
those who have been appointed during the past few years, or to recommend their 
dismissal] ? 


Mr. Grirspacnh: How can he know about that? | 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. Take those returned soldiers who have been appointed: would there not be 
an incentive with the power of appointment placed in the hands of pees a greater 
incentive to dismiss them? 


Hon. 'Mr. ‘CALDER : The Lord help him at the next election if.he did. 


By the Chairman: e 


Q. Do you know of many cases where postmasters or other Government official 
without sufficient cause, have been removed on account of the Government going out 
of power ? \ 

Hon. Mr. Rocur: Scores and scores. 


The CuHairmMan: I am now speaking of a constituency which I know somethin 
- about, and in which I have lived under Conservative rule and under Liberal rule, an 
I do not know a single official occupying any Government position who has bee 
transferred from his office unless he took his own official life in his hands. If he 
disobeyed the law and went out and took an active part in an election, he did that. 
with the absolute knowledge that his head would come off. I know a few cases of 
that kind, but I do not know of any others. We have appointments of importance 
in the constituency, men in the post office and in the customs houses who we 
appointed by the (Liberal Government, and who were retained under the Conservatiy 
Government when the Government changed. I know the reserve of what you say. 
have many men in my mind during my civil life in my constituency, and I know that 
that is the situation there. I asked the question simply in regard to what mig! 
prevail in other constituencies. oa 
Hon. Mr. (Rocne: My own experience of twenty-one years as a member | 
Parliament would lead me to believe that the statistics will show that, under both 
Governments, under all Governments in the past, there have been wholesale dismissals — 
of officials including postmasters on the ground alone that they were not politicall 
in sympathy with the powers that be. 3 


The Cnamman: Your experience has been different from mine then. 

Hon. ‘Mr. Carper: The doctor was a Minister of the 'Crown as well. 

Hon. Mr. Rocur: Yes, I can speak from experience both as a member of Parli 
ment and as a ‘Minister of the Crown. ess 


Wirness: There is another point. Any change of the system would detract f: 
the usefulness of an organization such as ours. Under the present system, in 01 
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maintain the Act as it stands, and to preserve the efficiency of the Service, to 
ect the efficiency of the Service, we very often have to agree to the appointment 
ertain positions of men who are not returne dsoldiers and who have not the 
ial qualifications required. We find, however, that we are able to demonstrate to 
hose interested in those appointments that their interests have been considered, and 
art of our work has been to conduct just that kind of propaganda. But I hate to 
think of what would happen under a reversion to the old system. There would be 
direful results. Wee would have to organize patronage committees in every constitu- 
y to see that all returned soldiers were being considered. That is so far as I 
e it. 

The Cuatkman: I think that is an extreme view. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


—Q. Let me put this view before you. It is represented by some that the admin- 
stration of the public service is suffering on account of the present system, taking it 
a whole, and that because the work of the departments is actually suffering under 
the system, some changes should be made. Take, for example, some of the illustra- 
ions that have been given. Take lighthouse-keepers, fog-horn men—the delays in 
1aking various classes of appointments. The, public business is not carried on 
_ properly, rapidly or effectively. Now, General Griesbach has several times put this 
_ question to witnesses: that after all, Parliament exists not to look after the interests 
of any body of men or any group of men, civil servants, or even returned soldiers as 
a class; we are there to see that the public business is carried on, and if the law is to 
be amended in any respect, that is its prime object. The public business is carried 
on properly and rapidly, and we may as well let some other consideration weigh ?— 
A. I agree with that. 

Q. Your point would be that if you could show that public business is not being 
conducted properly under the present system, and that some change is necessary in 
the law to secure that result, then you say here should be a change?—A. We are not 
ressing for the returned soldier any further than would be consistent with the 
inciples we have enunciated. We feel that in the past the degree of preference 
own has not to any extent jeopardized the efficiency of the service. 

Q. You take the ground that under the old Jaw—and you must not assume the 
Jommittee is going to change that—that under the old law the public service 
suffered?—A. I am not going that far in my evidence. It would not be exactly my 
place nor the place of the organization to comment upon that; I merely wish to 
point out that in so far as we have observed, the system has worked satisfactorily, 
d that if it is working satisfactorily, and as it has shown this degree of preference, 
see no reason why it should not be continued, and we feel any cause of complaint 
ean be remedied by the development of the present system, rather than run the risk 
we consider is involved in Bill 122. 


Witness retired. 


; ‘ The Committee adjourned until Monday, May 16, at 11 a.m. 
Ls z \ \ 
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William Foran, Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Page 335. 


Sad 


; It being 1 o’clock the Committee adjourned till 4 o’clock p.m. this he . 


oa 


a The Cemmittee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. Present :—Messrs. Sree Ga 
chair), Argue, Calder, Currie, Griesbach, 5. 


Mr. Foran, Secretary of the Civil Service Gstuaiteeter resumed his evi 
was further examined and discharged. 


The Committee adjourned till 11 o’clock, Tuesday, the 17th instant. é ou 
Lafleur, ata and Deville to be called and "examined. 


b> The Special Committee appointed to consider Bill No. 122, an Act to amend the 
Civil Service Act, 1918, met at 11 o’clock a.m., Hon. Mr. ‘Spinney presiding. 


Mr. Witu1AM Foran, Secretary, Civil Service Commission, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Mr. Foran’s position is well known to the Members of the Committee. What 
suggestions will the Committee make in regard to his report? First of all, Mr. Foran, 
you are Secretary of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. If there are no 
questions to be asked at this stage, I should like to open proceedings by filing replies 
to some of the points that were raised in the House of Commons with reference to 
‘the work of the Commission. I understood you to say that the Commission would 
have an opportunity of filing replies to these points. 


; 
a 
. 
; 
ie 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Are they lengthy ’—A. Not very. I could either read them or swear to them 
and then have them incorporated in the evidence. 
Z Mr. GrizspacH: It would be a good idea if you would read them, because some- 
‘thing contentious might appear in them, and we might want to ask questions. 
The Cuamman: ‘I think the gentlemen who made the charges should be 
summoned. | 
Witness: They are really not charges, but statements with reference to the work 
£ the Commission, to which we think it is desirable there should be some reply in 
he printed evidence, for this reason: that this evidence will be available, not only 
the Members of the Committee, but the Members of Parliament generally. Then 
ere are a great many people outside who are interested in this question, who will 
obably want to form an independent judgment on the evidence as submitted, and 
ll ask for a copy of this evidence. If the replies of the Commission to these points 
e not incorporated in the evidence, they will not be available to these gentlemen. 
‘The Cuairman: ‘There is no issue taken on that point. It is only a question 
ether these people who have made statements should be present to hear your 


rere re 


The Suis I will take the first statement— 


ss By Mr. Argue: 
; Q. if would like to get clear in my mind your position. Are you a member of the 


Q. ce eply tte Se ae Yes. 
MM. GamEsBAcH : It is desirable the statements ee be read ue order that the 


way of cross examination. Otherwise, if the ee temone goes in et interruption) 
he Committee will lose track of what was said, and the Committee will not be aware 
hat is being put in. So far as the persons whose statements are now about to be 
butted are concerned, at the conclusion of Mr. Foran’s examination, we might decide 
ether we will call the Members to make any further statement, or allow them to 
iswer in the House, as they see fit. . 

The Cuamrman: (Whatever procedure is agreeable to the Committee. 
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By Mr. Griesbach: 


J. cee Our reply to that is Nia: It is, of course, not a fact that the Civil Servi e 
Commission has jurisdiction over all the classes of appointments indicated by Co 
Currie. Its jurisdiction, for example, does not include positions on ships, positi 


or the highly responsible positions of deputy ministers. Nor does it include the sta: 
_ of the Income Tax Department nor the temporary staff of the Soldiers’ Settlement 
* Board or of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 
Mr. Griessacn: We know all this. Col. Currie has found that all out in the 
army. 
A. “Colonel J. A. Currie: It is quite true that a lot of returned soldiers have been 
put into the service, but so far as’ permanent positions are concerned the returned 
soldier has been passed over by the Commission. So far as the Commission 
eoucerned, the men who are made to quit their jobs and who are thrown out of empl 
ment in Ottawa are, as everybody knows, the returned soldiers”. 
This statement is answered by the fact that approximately 9,000 returned soldiers 
have been placed in permanent positions, among these being such responsible 
appointments as Superintendent of Penitentiaries; Canadian Trade Commissioners 
at Havana, Cuba, and Glasgow, Scotland; Director of Technical Education 
Secretary, Board of Pension Commissioners; and Commissioner of Commerce. 
You had the secretary of the G.W.V.A. here and gave evidence with respect to 
the manner in which' the returned soldiers’ interests are looked after by the Commi 
‘sion. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 4 


Q. I think Mr. Foran should confine himself to evidence and not to advocacy a 
this point. That will come out later?—A. I would like to leave the list of returned 
soldiers appointed at salaries of $1,500 or over. That does not include postmasters. 

Q. The statement made to which Col. Currie’s would be the reply id that in letting 
people out of employment the returned soldier is the man who is let out?—A. Ou 
reply to that is that so far as the latter part of Col. Currie’s statement is concern 
qualified soldiers are retained in employment in preference to all others. This f 
should be remembered by the Committee, that we have nothing to do with remova 

Q. Removals?—-A. Removals from the service. If a branch of a department is 
be demobilized or to be reduced in any way the department itself does that withou 
referring to the Commission. 

Q. That is an important point?—A. “Col. J. A. Currie: These pentane wer 
not appointed by this Civil Service Commission that goes around feeling peoples’ 
bumps, and seeing what they know about conic sections and differential caleulu 
This is an entirely wrong conception of the nature of the examinations conducted by 
the Commission which are essentially practical,’ covering the very points mentioned b 
Col. Currie himself with reference to the examination of officers in the Imperial ar 
viz.: “leadership, ability, common sense and good judgment.” I think you have had — 
Aeicient evidence here in connection with all our promotions to establish the fact that ‘ 
we are practical in the way of examination methods and that the very factors which ~ 
the Colonel emphasizes are those which are brought out in those examinations, 

Q. Just on that head is there limit in your judgment to your capacity to examin 
people. Would you feel competent to select and promote officers for the army ¢ 
Navy ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. For instance, if the Pope died would you feel competent to BETAS his successo: 
—A. Some people think that perhaps I might be. 

Q. You don’t hold that view yourself ?—A. .No, sir. : ; 

Q. You don’t think the Commission could easily extend its scope to that work ?- 
A. No, I think you have given us enough to do as it is. 
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“Gol. J. A. Curr: For instance a young man takes a qualifying examination 
a higher grade than he has and he holds the certificate and he has paid his fee. 
en the time comes for him to be promoted to a higher grade, I will Se Oe that 
ot one-quarter of the young men like him who have passed those qualifying examina- 
tions have been promoted and that the balance of those who have been promoted have 
ived their promotion without passing any qualifying examination whatever.” 

aus general qualifying examination for promotion is an extremely rare thing in the 
rvice. Promotions to higher positions are made on the basis of a special examina- 
on referring to the particular position or positions in question. In every promotion 
ade by the Commission an endeavour is made to select the best man for the position 
nd to make certain that he is fully qualified for his new duties. 

I think what the Colonel had in mind was the examination that was formerly held 
for the positions. That examination, of course, was done away with when the'new Act 
‘as passed. There was a system of examination held under the Post office Act, but 
ey were not competitive and the department made the promotion. 


be By Mr. Currie: 


 Q. That is to say, a man was tested as to his speed in distributing ial tying 
up packages and everything, work in connection with operations of that sort’—A. Yes. 
hese examinations were held by the department. 

~Q. What have you done to replace them’?—A. There is simply a rating of the 
an’s qualifications. They hold them now too. They would be on a competitive basis 
ow. There would be no possibility of such a case as you have referred to under the 
ew system. 

Q. How does it come that Mr. Coolican, who was a junior inspector, was placed 
you over a lot of the other men who were senior to him, efficient men also?—A. I 
don’t know a great deal about the case of Mr. Coolican, but I understand there were 
ten applicants rated for that position and on the rating of these qualifications by the 
Commission from the department he was the highest candidate. 

Q. In other words, how did that rating come to be put on Mr. Coolican? How 
you come to rate him? Was he examined before you?—A. On the information 
hich was given to us by the department about his experience, his education— 

- Q. In other words, it was a purely departmental promotion ?—A. Very largely, 
Beane it was a matter of reorganization, that is the position was created, and I 
think the experts who did the reorganization did the rating also. They knew their 
nen very well in going through the department. 

Q. For instance, in that appointment the business of the office was all changed; 
the organization was all changed and new offices created, new high up offices as you 
vould call them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then who took the chief office was Col. Ross. He was the oldest man in the 
vhole service?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Who wanted to put young men in there?—A. J think it was desired young men 
ould be put in those important positions because there was a complete reorganization 
the department. It was the desire that a young man should be put in the position 
hat Mr. Ross was occupying. 

Q. Do you know if the deputy has any relatives in the department’—A. Dr. 
Joulter ? 

-Q. Yes—A. I could not say. 

Q. I wish you would look that up. I understand he has several nephews and 
‘relatives in the department and they have been given very rapid promotion by the 
vil Service Commission. Perhaps that would explain some of the promotions in 
department. As far as you are concerned you have nothing to do with the promo- 
ms in the Post Office2—A. Of course we have been guided very largely in the 
organization on the advise Pe Dr. Coulter, Colonel Ross and other chiefs of the 
ous branches. 

_ Q. How is it in some of thie departments you have insisted on your own way of 
king the appointments and im the other departments all the deputy minister had 
{[Mr. William Foran.] 
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to say was to crook his finger?—A. I don’t think that is just right. We have obse 
the same procedure in all the departments, that the deputy has the same opportu 
to co-operate as Dr. Coulter. Rea 
Q. I understand in England the civil service competitive examination does n 
take into consideration any reports from the department at all?—A. I underst | 
they have to have the efficiency ratings of these men. They must have some recor 
their work. 
Q. Every man is reported on annually in the army. Is every man Bae on 
annually by the department here?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you require the chief of the staff should take the man in and rate him 
front of him or do you get a report?—A. He gives: a report. Under the old law— 
we had not established our rating system under the new Act, but in the previous Ac 
the sheet is here. 
Q. We had the sheet—A. .Every three months they require to furnish an efficiency 
rating. That was afterwards changed to every six months, and these sheets we 
always consulted and inspected when a question of promotion came before the Cor 
mission. 
Q. Do you insist that the officer brings the man in in front of him to THe him 
For instance, I have had to rate my officers in the army and I always brought the 
officer in and made out the rating and asked him if that was satisfactory to him, 
because it was the old fair way. He should know the one above him is playing the 
game. I think the officer should know how he is rated. You have not insisted on — 
that so far because we have lots of cases where they are kicking all the timet—, © 
That is a very important thing from the standpoint of the employee. 'He should know 
how he is rated, because he has no means of knowing how he is s rated, i entirely agree — 
with that view. 
Q. Now proceed. 


The Cuamman: He had dealt with one or two objections before you come in 
Colonel. 


WITNESS: 


Col. J. A. Currte: “The Civil Service Commission, when it wants to appoi 
anybody in a province, applies to the labour employment bureau”. pny 
) This is not the case. The co-operative system which is working out so ) satis- 
factorily between the Commission and the various Employment Offices is not on 
under which the Commission applies to the Employment Office for men to be appointe 
It is instead a system under which the Commission supplies the various Employment 
Offices throughout the country with the’lists of persons who are eligible for temporary 
work in the civil service. The Employment Offices then keep in touch with thes 
persons and assign them when needed to the Government offices. -Such selection as 
is made by the Employment Office is made under the instructions and regulations of 
the Commission. i ee 


By Mr. Currie: Bae 
Q. We will discuss that with you. What are your Employment Offices | 
Ontario?—A. The only Employment Office so far that is co-operating or that 
have asked to co-operate with us is the office in Toronto. 
Q. That office is appointed by whom?—A. Those offices are all under a contro 
of the Department of Labour here. > : 
Q. That office in Toronto is under the control of the Ontario Government purely, — 
appointed by them?—A. The superintendent was appointed but it is ine regu- 
larly— ty 
Q. But the actual control of the office is in the hands of the provincial governm nt 
—A. Our arrangement was made through the Labour Department, through the hea 
of the Employment Branch. % 
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Q. The Labour Department here, I suppose, it avoids any of those unnecessary 
xpenditures as far as possible. Now take Nova Scotia. What about Nova Scotia? 
—A. We have not utilized the offices there at all. 

-Q. I understand the employment agencies of the Government down there are 
tilized?—A. The representative of the department states they are permitted to take 
n temporary employees. 

_ Q. What other provinces have you got agencies in’—A. We are organizing the 
system at Winnipeg ourselves. 

Q. That is what you are organizing. What did you have for the last two years? 
A. We have used only a few offices with the exception of Toronto. 

Q. How do you get persons appointed in the West?—A. We allow the represent- 
atives of the department to make a temporary selection. In the case of permanent 
mployees they apply here and we have our eligible list. 

QQ. We would say a returned soldier in Regina wants to get on the job. What 
does he do?—A. He makes application here. 

Q. Have you any local agency or anything there?—A. No. 

Q. Have you at Moosejaw?—A. No. 

Q. Any at Winnipeg ?—A. No, sir. 

7), Any at Hamilton ?—A. It has been brought out in evidence that we are utilizing 
he services of the representatives of the various departments. 

 Q. Have you a list of those representatives so we will know who they are?—A, I 
can get that list for you. 

Q. Can you name any of them?—A. The district engineer, for example, of the 
Public Works Department in different provinces; the district engineer for the Marine 
d Fisheries; the representative of the post office may, where they want men for 
mporary employment for less than thirty days, make their own selection. 

— -Q. What about the permanent selections?—A. They have to be made by the 
~ Commission. 

Q. They all come to Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact, when I stated you were employing provincial government 
agencies to get these men, I was stating what was true as far as Ontario is concerned? 
—A. We are co-operating with them. We furnish them the lists. 

Q. I don’t say you were not. I said Toronto. Now proceed further—A. 


— “Qol. J. A. Currm: A number of ‘members know that if they recommend any 
person to the Commission for appointment that act simply signs the death warrant 
of that party with the Commission.” 


“This is not a fact. The Commission gives full consideration to every letter 
bmitted to it regarding the qualifications of any candidate, irrespective of the politics 
the writer of the letter.”” On that point I would like to say this: There is nothing 
the Act which prevents a member of Parliament writing the Commission in connec- 
ion with any matter over which it has jurisdiction. In the law of 1908, the law said 
embers should not use political influence or they would not be appointed. That was 
inserted in the law of 1918, and I think it was Dr. Sheard who objected to it and it 
is struck out. As a matter of fact I suppose from the time the session opens until 
closes I see two or three members of Parliament every day with reference to matters 
er which the Commission has jurisdiction. The Commission feels members of 
arliament are much in the same position as they are. If you have a constitutent who 
wants a position he probably writes to you. There has been no interference on the 
part of members of Parliament in the matter because there has been cordial co-oper- 
ion with members of Parliament with reference to appointments of people in their 
nstitutencies. I am sorry that is not more generally known, but I think I am safe 
saying a hundred members of Parliament have come to my office in ‘the last three 
years with reference to appointments or promotions in the service or to interview us 
th reference to matters which are assigned to us and over which we have jurisdiction ; 
where members have written to me taking the ground, some of them, that they are 
allowed to recommend, I have written back saying that that is not so, that a 
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‘ 


member has as much right as any other citizen to recommend, and as a matter of fa 
a member being an outstanding man in his constituency I think every weight is give 
to his representations on behalf of any applicant for public position. ; 
Q. So that you are virtually back at the old game again?—A. Not at all, but we. 

feel members of Parliament have had a great deal taken away from them by this law, 
and members of Parliament are competent to express opinion about applicants the : 
same as any other citizen. I don’t think it was the intention of Parliament or the | 
most extreme Civil Service reformer to say that a member of Parliament is an out 

under this Act. 

Q. In the previous law he was.—A. In the previous law it said “ any applicant whe ‘) 
solicited a member of Parliament.” SaF 
Q. That is to say if a man wrote and told me he was putting my name down a 

a reference, it would be objectionable?—A. If you had a Commission that was— 
would use the term unreasonable, if you write under the old law and recommended an 
_applicant for a position that would be a reason under that law to bar that man’s — 
application for further considerafion, but that is not so to-day, and we have on our files 
such correspondence—we place them on our files in order that the members may see 
it. The letters are on file. Almost every appointment too contains letters from 
members of Parliament, and because some of these appointments are delayed it is the 
most natural thing in the world for applicants to ask a member what the cause of th 
delay is. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you excuse me for interfering just now? Since the change in the Act 

_ have you had any members of Parliament taking advantage of what it assigns to them, ‘ 
or what right it gives them in the way of asking for appointments?—A. They don’t — 
ask for appointments. iene 
Q. Well, recommending. a They simply write and say what they know abo 

the applicant for the position. I think it is the proper thing for them to do. 
Q. I think generally members of Parliament don’t realize that that is one of their 
privileges. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. What attention do you pay to it? Now, I have a letter right in my pocket 
regarding a country postmaster, not a country postmaster; he is a country storekeeper 
He has taken over this store where the post office was located up in my constituency 
he is a very efficient man, a returned soldier, and he has asked me if I would recommenc 
him for appointment. I have written back stating that under the Civil \Service Ac 
I could not ask for any of those appointments, whilst I decidedly would like to see thi: 
man get the position. You tell me that is quite within my position to ask you to 
appoint that man?—A. Not to ask us to make the appointment, but to write and tell 
us what you know about that man and why you think as a representative of the con: 
stituency that his appointment would be a good one, and probably the best one. 

Q. It is only a kind of a form of quibbling and going around it that way?— 
No, I would like to emphasize this, that the very same consideration is given to your 
recommendation as is given to that of. any other citizen of equal standing in the 
community. 


By Mr. Scott: 


Q. It is not for anybody to recommend a man. The Act says that shall not be. 
In other words, the position is if a member of Parliament writes to your Commissi 
and sets out the qualifications of the applicant you will give his representations ~ 
consideration you would give any other?—A. Quite so; and I think perhaps of 
fact that he is an. outstanding man in the community a liberal additional .weig! 
would be given to it. 
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By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Were you “functioning i in any department of this nature before the Act came 
to force? You were not on the so-called Civil Service staff, the Commission staff ?— 
A. I have been with the Commission since 1908, when the first Commission was 
tablished. Before that I was in the department of the Secretary of State. 
Q. You remember how things were working in those days?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. In those days, say a member recommended a man in a country post office, and 
he inspector went out and looked the man over, tested him as to his education, his 
writing and so forth, and if he was all right in that regard who made the appointment ? 
A. In all those outside appointments a man had to have some examination by the 
spector in his department right on the ground invariably, and if he was all right 
e recommendation of the member was accepted invariably—aA. Yes. 
— Q. Do you do the same thing now’—A. No. 
Q. How far do you go as against that method?—A. Well, we hold open 
mpetitive examinations for all positions now in the inside service; that is, these — 
clerical positions. 3 
Q. We have had it in evidence—supposing there is a man NEV are Are you 
speaking of outside positions ¢ 
* Q. No, I am going to go into another department. Supposing there is a man 
in the Indian Department wanted and he has got to have some special qualifications. 
_ Now what happens, from what we understand, is that the man was put in that position 
temporarily, is that not right? Invariably the practice is—you have been here and 
heard all the evidence. You have nothing to say against that?—A. TI think that 
: practice ought to be avoided if possible, because it creates an impression outside that 
_ these things are fixed before hand. } 
_ Q. There have been so many fixed?—A. Not a great many. 
Q@. How many have there been in front of us where the deputy minister or 
ficials of the department who have not practised that?—A. I know of a case in the 
West where there was a man temporarily in a position and he was not a returned 
soldier and when this position came to be filled the department rather favoured the 
man who was in the position because of his previous experience. He had been in 
the office, I think, in Regina for some years before that, and he had been sent out to 
fake charge of this agency. He had been in this position and because of that the 
department desired his appointment, but the Board appointed the returned soldier. 
_ Q. Take technical officers. You have seen that Bill that is before the House. 
In the matter of appointments under the clause with reference to technical officers. 
hat benefit is it to have the Commission’ make those appointments over the old 
stem ?’—A. The benefit of the open competition is in order that you might get the 
st man. I might give you one or two instances. You remember the late Thomas 
wens. He was head of the Hansard here. | 
Q. Yes——A. He wanted a man for his staff. Under the law he had to get him 
rom the Civil Service Commission. Under the law he had to advertise. He said, 
“Of course, that is an unnecessary proceeding, because there is not any man but one 
an in the country fitted for the position that I know of.” I said, ‘Very well, if that 
is true he will be the man who will get the appointment,” and we held a competition 
nd another man was the Seal competitor, and he said, “By Jove, I didn’t know 
that man was in the country.” This man came from Charlottetown. That is one 
instance. Of course. there are many others where the benefit of advertising was 
hown. Now this man was really a better man than the man of whom Mr Owens 
pened to have some personal knowledge. 
Q. We have had a number of deputies in here and you have heard their evidence, 
‘their evidence all went to show that there was only perhaps in one or two cases | 
t anybody got anything from the open competitive examination. In fact the 
petitive examinations of technical men, so far as that are concerned are purely 
ouflage. —-A, No; I think. that ‘is’ a pretty strong statement. You mean these 
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advisory boards are a species of camouflage. In the United States they used to hold 
written competitive examinations for their technical men, and they found by reaso 
of that fact a great many men with experience would not apply; they objected to b 
subjected to a written examination when they had already attained their degr 
and had what they thought in their judgment sufficient fitness for the position. ae 2 
plan adopted here I think is one that commends itself to every thoughtful citizen. We 
have technically qualified men, men in their own profession rating these men. We 
find as a result of that there is no great difficulty in getting professional and technical 
men to apply because they feel their qualifications are going to be passed upon by met 
in the same line of business, by men who are competent to judge. That is the o 
method you can adopt in connection with those positions. = 

Q. The department could adopt that?—A. Yes, but the department did not adopt 
that method before. — Oe 

Q. Now you proceed with the rest of your rebuttal and we will carry on as you 


go along.—A. Then another statement of Mr. Currie reads :— 


“Evidence will be produced before that Committee to show that the returne 
soldier has not the worst of it right from the beginning. There are returned 
soldiers in the service who have had the necessary qualifications for three or — 
four years and yet they have not received permanent appointments. Why? — 
Because the Commission just keeps a screw on them, and if a soldier looks side- 
ways he is thrown out, and another man, a follower of this Commission, wh 
is generally a relative of one of the officials, is given the job.” 

“The preference extended by law to returned soldiers has been exercise 
faithfully and fully and qualified returned soldiers are retained in employment 
in preference to all others for as long as the employment lasts.” 


In connection with the returned soldier problem, I think you had evidence c or 
Saturday by the Secretary of the Great War Veterans. I am sorry you were not here, 
_ Colonel, as I am sure you would have been satisfied that, as far as the returned soldis 
is concerned he has been well looked after by the Commission. 

Q. Have you had to do with the appointments in the Militia Department rem, 
Very little. Most of the appointments were made before we took them over. 

Q. There have been a number of them made recently ?—A. I think what you § ar 
referring to is the fact that a number who are there have been retained in a permanen 
capacity, and a number of others let out. We have absolutely nothing to do with that. 
It was the department itself. 

Q. Why did you not butt in?—They were all civil servants i—A. We are not 
allowed to. 

Q. That is not under your control?—A. We had nothing to do with Sane 
IT explained before you came in that if it were decided to-morrow to demobilize a 
department or reduce it in any way, the department does that without reference to the 
Commission. 4 a 

Q. You do not function there?—A. No. 

Q. So that when they leave about two-thirds of the men in the department who 
have never seen service, and throw out a whole lot of fellows who have been in service 
overseas, you are not guilty of anything of that kind?—A. Absolutely not. I think 
you have in mind a ease in the Assigned Pay and Separation Allowance ‘Branch 
There has been a good deal of feeling over the manner in which that, Branch wa 
demobilized. We have had many coming in to us. They held a meeting and decide 
to wait on the Commission, and the Commission was in a position to tell them they. 
knew nothing about the matter. They were told the Commission was responsible 
You know there is a disposition to blame the Commission for many things for which — 
they are not responsible. It is a convenient way of getting rid of a lot of responsibility 
which the Commission took by saying “we have nothing to do with it, the Commissio 
is responsible.” ; : 
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Q. As a matter of fact that is one of the reasons given for the Commission—so 
hat they could unload their troubles?—A. Yes, that is part of the job, but in connec- 
‘ion with that particular branch, I think even the Head of the Branch felt that the 
ork would continue for some time, and suddenly he was told that, owing to some 
ange in the estimates, it would be necessary to demobilize a good part of the staff, 
and the manner in which that was done we have no knowledge of, except that we have 
_ heard just exactly what you have heard, that a great many returned men were let out 
and civilians retained in the employ of the department. 

. Q. Supposing there was a man wanted two or three hundred miles out of Ottawa 
for something, we will say a man is required in one of the departments, you get your 
information from the official of the department, as you have already stated in your 
evidence today ; he sends in the name of the man that he thinks would fill that position, 
say a temporary position, or a position that might lead up to a permanent position. 
What means have you of knowing that there may not be a returned soldier available 
for the job when the name of another man is sent in to you?—A. We require him to 
sign a declaration to the effect that there is no returned soldier available. 

-Q. And if there is not, of course the other fellow gets the job?+—A. Yes, and if 
we find that any of these representatives of the department are deceiving the Com- 
_ mission we simply— 

Q. There is a great deal of nepotism in this world. People get their relatives in 
office in various ways. Have you anything to guard against that?—A. Well, of 
course, under this system, where you have open competitive examinations, and where 
_ the law does not provide that no more than a certain number of the same family shall 
_ be in the service, there is no limit to the number of people that might get in. 


me. «| By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

‘s Q. Is there a provision’ in the law to that effect?—A. There is not, I say. In 
the United States Civil Service Act there is a provision that no more than two mem- 
bers of a family shall be in a department, but it does mot say “Shall be in the service 
_ generally.” 

ee By Mr. Currie: 

QQ. Do you allow more than two in the same department here,or have you any 
_ means to prevent any number of them being in?—A. No. 


B Q. You just let it go?—A. Yes. 
 Q. ‘So that a whole family might get in?—A. ahs 


By Mr. Scott: 


____ Q. If they had the merit?—A. Yes. Under your open competition for positions, 
that might happen, unless there is a provision in the law that no more than two 


members of the same family shall be employed in the Government service. 
Q. Go ahead with your statement?—A. Mr. Hocken’s statement reads:— 


4 Mr. Hocken quotes the case of Mr. Roy Fraser. The following are the facts in 
connection with this case :— 


ae 

“The position of Principal Civil Service Examiner on the staff of the 
Commission was advertised for public competition in November, 1920. As no 
permanent position existed it was intended, and so stated in the advertisement 
that a temporary assignment would be made in the meantime, pending appro- 
priation for a permanent position. 

“Mr. ‘Roy Fraser was an applicant for this position. A written examin- 
ation was held on December 15 at which Mr. Fraser secured a pass mark, his 
standing being fourth. Three returned soldiers were also successful in passing, 
and consequently, under the law, stood higher than Mr. Fraser on the lists. 
These four candidates, including Mr. Fraser, were summoned for an oral 
examination on Janaury 8. One of the returned soldiers, who was especially 
well qualified, withdrew his application to accept an appointment with the 
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Bureau of Statistics. Another ,returned soldier was not considered suftic ently 
' qualified by the Board. This left the third returned soldier and Mr. Fraser 
the field from which the selection. was to be made. The Board did not feel d 


ference satontiod by law, but rade that further sakotbatian! in this regard b 
secured.” 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: et 
Q. You are quoting from Mr. Hocken’s statement?—A. No, this is our reply— _ 


“ While this information was being secured, it became evident that certain 
changes in the jurisdiction of the Commission might be effected at the current — 
session of Parliament, and it was accordingly considered advisable not to make 
an appointment to the position in question for the present. e 

“The examination was subsequently completed by the establishment of an. 
eligible list consisting of one name, that of the returned soldier referred t 
above, who was found to possess the minimum qualifications and was accordingly — 
entitled to the preference awarded by law to returned soldiers. As there wa 
only one vacancy, Mr. Fraser was not listed. The eligible list was established, 
however, on the understanding that no appointment was to be made for the | 
present, and all the candidates, including Mr. Fraser, were notified to this effect.’ 


Now I might just explain that in this way: Mr. Fraser was in the United States 
during the war. He came back here about a year ago. He heard of, this position and ~ 
applied. 


By Mr. Currie: \ 


Q. What was he doing over there?—A. He was in some agricultural college 
drawing a very good salary, I understand, and he came back here last year. He was ae 
candidate in this examination.. Mr. Hocken states that he was a successful candidate, 
but he was only successful in passing the written examination. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. What position?’—A. Principal Civil [Service examiner. He was told he wa 
successful in the written examination. That was only one part. There was then the 
oral examination. The best qualified man of the four men who passed the written 
examination was a returned soldier from New Westminster, a man who had had a very 
long and valuable experience in statistical work, and he was also an applicant for a. 
position in the Bureau of Statistics which we advertised. We were very anxious to 
get this man because of his qualifications, and Mr. Coates pressed upon us the need 
of his own office, and we waived our right to take this man, and allowed him to go to. 
the Bureau of Statistics. Had that contingency not arisen the position would have 
gone to this returned soldier. The next man, when he was interviewed, was not 
considered sufficiently qualified, and the competition narrowed itself down to Fraser 
and the returned soldier. One of the members of the Board representing the Denart- 
mext happened to know this returned soldier candidate, and the returned soldier | 
candidate was employed in the Soldiers’ Settlement Board under Colonel Innes, th 
agricultural expert there, and he represented that he knew this man very well, and h 
did not think he would get along very well in the Department. The question wa 
asked him, “ Does the returned soldier possess the minimum qualifications as required 
by law”? He answered that he thought so. In that case you cannot very well overlook 
the returned soldier simply because he thinks he cannot get along in the departmen 

Q. Who was the man you were asked to report upon?—A. A member of th 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board. 

Q. Who was the man who.said he did not think he would get along in the denne 
ment?—A. Dr. Grisdale, the Deputy Minister, did not think this man would get along 
very well with the department. Evidently he had some intercourse, some dealings 
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th him, when he was an officer of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. I must say with 
eference to Mr. Fraser, when he came to see me, that the competition had reached 
hat stage where there was a dead-lock. That was the first I saw of Fraser. He 
impressed me favourably, and I think he would have been a very good man, but there 
as just that difficulty that you could not select him in preference to the returned 
soldier under the law. We were anxious to get him. It was taken up with the 
.W.V.A. and they desired to see if this objection to Burrows who was the other 
candidate, was really serious. The matter dragged on, and finally the work in the / 
Branch began to subside. There was practically no applications from the Department 
of Agriculture. The staff was evidently up to full complement; so our head English 
examiner was leaving to take a position as Junior Trade Commisioner, and reor- 
anization of the Branch was necessary. Mr. Bland, my assistant, who was for many 
years before that head English examiner, agreed, in order to effect an economy, to take 
charge of the Examination Branch again in addition to his regular duties as assistant 
ecretary. The Commission, not finding the position was necessary, decided not to 
make any appointment for the time being. We proceeded with the establishment of 
the list, and Mr. Burrows was declared successful; so that it was simply a ‘case of 
‘giving the returned soldier what he’ was entitled to under the law. That being the 
case, I do not think Mr. Fraser has any case against the Commission. I will say this 
in justice to Mr. Fraser, that he did emphasize this in his interview with me, that if 
there was any serious objection to the returned man he thought he should get it. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. The returned soldier was never appointed?—A. No, for the simple reason that 
the position may not be necessary. We had established the eligible list, and if we 
equire a Principal Civil Service Examiner, that eligible list is there, and he will be 
iven the position. In the meantime he was in the position of assistant to the Fruit 
Commissioner, and qualified for that. He is a well qualified man and a graduate of the 
Ontario Agricultural Colege. 

_ Mr. H.C. Hocken: “TI am credibly informed that this Commission, against a 
report of a Commissioner of Customs and in spite of the recommendation made by the 
member for the riding, saw fit to appoint a man to the public service who had been a 
nfirmed drunkard for fifteen years.” 

_ The person referred to above came first in the written examination for the 
position, and being a returned soldier and having submitted satisfactory evidence of 
‘ character and habits he was appointed thereto. There is no record on the files of the 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Were you able to identify this man by the information given?—A. We found 
out from the department. ) 

— Q. You have no doubt found out in the meantime, whether or whether or not 
he was a confirmed drunkard?—A I understand recently he has been dismissed. 

_Q. He was dismissed?—A. The problem which the Civil Service Commission had 
‘solve about the time this man was appointed was this. You might probably recall 
case of a man named Pugh in London. He had a very bad prison record when he 
went Overseas, but he came back and passed the examination and was appointed. He 
sot fine testimonials when he returned from reputable people in London, including 
the Y.M.C.A. and other organizations. He was appointed to a position, a temporary 
position, and when they learned of his previous record they let him out. 

Q. They let him out because of his past record?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not because of what he had done while he was on the job. What was his 
iob?—-A. He was in the department of Customs. He was let out by the department 
tself, after they had learned that he had a prison record. Now what happened. 
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Q. The question arises, whether a man has a right after he was in gaol to be taken 
into a position? He was appointed by you because you did not know he had a Pp Si 
record ’—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Was he fired by them because they found out that he had?—A. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Not on account of anything occurring since his appointment?—A. Beca 
those facts were brought to the notice of the department. What happened? Inste; 
of the department being ele this case was taken up by the press of the count 


They took the ground that a man who had gone Overseas and came back with , 
creditable record, by reason of that fact should have his past entirely obliterated 
There is something to sustain that, and we had done this very thing, and we had 
appointed him. Mr. Glass, the member for Middlesex, I think, was the gentleman — 
who was interested in this particular case. I can tell you we came in for a great de: 1 
of hostile criticism, to which we were not entitled. 
Q. On what ground?—A. For having removed him, and we had nothing to do 
with it, and the member, the press which reflects public opinion stated emphatically 
there was no justification for removing him Z 
Q. The press had the idea the Commission dismissed him when they had nothing © 
to do with it?—A. Yes. As a matter of fact I heard one of the leading men { 
the House the other night say the only objection he had to the Act was that it gave 
the Commission too much power over removals. As a matter of fact we have noth 
to do with removals. . oc Be 


By Mr. Currie: 

ia) Who has to do with removals?—A. The Governor in Council. 

Q. Now have you had any other cases of a similar character occurring ?—A. 0 
this kind? : 

Q. Yes, where you have appointed people who have become casualtiest—A. 
Become casualties ? 

Q. You understand. They, have fallen down.—A. Fallen from grace before thay 
went Overseas. \ 3 

Q. Or even here?—A. No, but the Commission has been very sympathetic in 
respect to those men. In respect to this particular man there is not anything on 
files to show he was a confirmed drunkard. There is nothing on the files to show that 
the department protested against him. It may be as Mr. Hocken stated that the 
went to the department to warn them he was a confirmed drunkard. If they had put 
it in a letter to us we would probably have investigated, but he had suitable testi 
monials. ; x 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Do you not investigate those appointments before you make ther 2LA, We 
require him to furnish us with a statement of his character and habits. 


By Mr. Griesbach: ye ee Se 


Q. Have you still faith in the recommendations of priests and clergymen and the 
Y.M.C.A.?—A. I think these are given without very much consideration. Thee 
Q. Hope springs eternal in the human breast, and more so in their breasts than. : 


day about an cpuotnaeae in his constituency. He said one es formerly been in 
prison and the other one a bootlegger cr something of that kind. I asked him 
names of the men and sent for the applicants. I said “ You know your men down | 
there pretty well. Do you think these men could get recommendations from reputable : 
oe oo in the place ¢ ” He said, “No elton a citizen in the place would give ther 
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“Well, all I have to say is that you will never hear any more criticism from me 
bout the Civil Service Commission.” He said “When reputable citizens will give 
nen of etek stamp testimonials such as you have on the file I am losing my faith in 
most men.” They had the finest testimonials, not from priests or clergymen or 
“ALC. A. but from prominent lawyers and doctors. 

 Q. To get rid of them, I suppose?—A. So you see men in all professions are 


sclined to be human and it was the easiest way to get rid of the men, to give them 
letter. 


By Mr. Currie: 


e mae I. suppose these gentlemen who give recommendations do not realize the 
importance you place on them, that it is the only means whereby you find out whether 
the man is all right or not?—A. We have evidence that some men realize the responsi- 
bility they take. 


Q. But not very many?—A. Not very many. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


¥ Q. When these men submit names to you, do you write to them directly 7—A. Yes. 
_Q. Do you impress upon them the necessity for stating the exact facts in con- 
nection with those people?—A. Yes, and we give them a guarantee that the informa- 
tion they furnish us will be considered as confidential. 

a | «Q. But you warn them to tell you the truth, so to speak?—A. Oh, certainly. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Do you send them a sheet such as the large business firms send them?—A. 

Yes, we give them a sheet to fill up. 

 Q. You warn them, and you find out notwithstanding that they dodge their 

sponsibility ?—A. There is no question about it. 

~Q. Don’t you think if there was real responsibility in the case of a member he 
would be much more careful in the selection of these people because if he was to 

point a man who was a bootlegger the public would get after him?—A. If I were 

politics I think I would want to be free of that sort of thing because I think I am 

man. A man in public life will find it difficult to get away from giving letters to 


PB Mr. Griesbach: 


-Q. I think what Mr. Currie refers to is under previous Sie when a member 
d the ee eoosiinty. It is a different matter BOW aE If you were pressed by a 


he said “ Now. that is all right. kuse people may say chad that. and the other about 
| at chap, and I have been helping you out in your elections. This man has been 
useful to me, now I think you ought to give him an appointment.” 

_ Q. Supposing an appointment had to be made up in the Colonel’s district, and you 
te to him without his writing to you. You had four or five applications in for 
ere and you wrote to him asking him as to the character of these men, would that 
ny help to you?—A. To write to the member? 

Q. Not that he recommends the man at all. You simply write to ascertain his 

gment as to ie character of these men, would that be helpful to you?—A. I 
link so. 

. Do you think it would be a fairly good practice to adopt?—A. There would 
pifiection to it at all. As a matter of fact, Mr. Calder, before you came in here 
e > took up that very matter with reference to a statement made that this means 
(Mr. William Foran.] 
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“Hands off the Commission”. That is simply a popular fallacy, because there 
reason why a member should not come to the Commission if he wishes to. I have t 
or three members every day from the opening to the closing of the session. : 

Mr. Currie: This is all news to Mr. Calder and it was all news to me. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. I have kept absolutely away from it because I always felt that a ‘atl 
anything, if I even wrote to them about anybody that that party would have the da 
chance in the world to get a position?—A. That impression arises from a clause which 
was included in the Act of 1908, but was removed in 1918. The question was raised =. 
to who their majesties, the Civil Service Commission were that nobody could go an 
see them about an appointment, and the Minister in charge of the Bill simply sai 
“Well, if you think that is not a wise provision you can leave it out.” That was done. 
Q. This is the provision. Sections 41 and 42. This is the law of 1908. Thi 
not the present law?—A. No. : 
@. As a matter of fact at the present time the Commission does not object to 
members of Parliament making representations ?—A. Certainly not, why should the 
Q. Mr. Foran told me, just before you came in, much to my astonishment that 
over the last year hundreds of members of Parliament made recommendations for 
those appointments and he was very glad to get them and I said we were going bacl 
to the old stand?—A. Mr. Scott, has been in to my office with reference to application: 
for appointments in his constituency. He is not trying to influence the Commissio 
but to tell us of a case about the men making application, and what he knows abou a 
possible appointment in his constituency. 


Mr. Scort: If he thinks I have any inside knowledge or my representations al 
worth while he will consider my representations the same as he would from anyone els 
I confess it is only fair for me to say that that is the viewpoint that I have had of th 
work of the Commission. I ‘have come before them from time to time, but just i 
that way, not to demand anything but simply to give them information and I might. 
state that any representations that I have made to the Civil Service Commiss 
have been received in the proper way. I never felt there was any discriminat 
against me at all. 

Hon. Mr. Caper: And you never felt you were exercising any undue influen 

Mr. Scorr: Not at all. : 

Hon. Mr. Catper: You did not want to exercise any undue influence. 


a Mr. Scorr: Not at all; only perhaps I might have a better way of getting inf 
mation for the Commission than anyone else and I have tried to present that infors 
mation in a way that would appeal to the Commission, as being fair and unbiased. — 
must say it has always been fairly received. 


Mr. Currie: I might say for the benefit of the Committee that I ines big 
experience under the old regime as well as under the new, and under the old regim 
there were hardly any appointments but there were two or three applicants for t : 
and that in most instances they applied direct to the department, and gave me as thei 
reference, and I sat in the Post Office Department and Customs Department a 
another department and discussed the various applications with the Deputy Minis 
and the only thing I did was to give them a description as to who the parties we 
whether they were bootleggers as referred to, or to point out in my opinion who w r 
the best men. Furthermore I have had occasion when a man was put in a technic: 
position and he was there for three years in that position and two years he fell down’ 
on the job. When the department told me what happened I had no hesitation i 
world, although he was one of my chief officers in several eléctions, in recomm 
his dismissal and he was dismissed. He was warned by me if he did not make goo. é 
would be dismissed and he was dismissed ; and I think taking it on the whole there 5 
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impression in the mind of the public as to the qualities of a member of Parlia- 
n ie ‘It has been the policy of late years of all the press—not all the press but a 
re majority of the press and of the public that a member of Parliament is a kind of 
jorm and has no standing in society, or in any place in public life, that he is spineless 
nd that he is next door to a crook. My experience of public men extends over many 
rs and when you come to size him up—you take a member of Parliament out of a 
ing and you wont find three men in that whole riding of more sterling worth and 
‘more desirous of progress and more desirous of seeing the country progress. There has 
been a deadset lately ‘by hotel-keepers against members of Parliament— 


Mr. Jounston: And the farmers. 


‘Mr. Curriz: They are crusaders, and this Commission to my mind is the victim 
that crusade. Largely it is not the personnel of the Commission. It is the system, 
whether we are justified, in face of all this enormous taxation we have passed, extend- 
ing up to the expenditure of something like half a million dollars, in order that we 
ght thrown some mud at members of Parliament. That is my view. 


_Wirvess: I am glad to hear you speak in that way because I don’t know any 
epartment of the Civil Service that is more severely criticized or more generally 
isrepresented than the Civil Service Commission. 


By Mr. Currie: 


E Q. There is only one department of all the Civil Service that is possibly criticized 
more than the Civil Service Commission and that is the House of Commons. 


Witness: This Commission, as you have pointed out, is really a creation of this 
ovement with reference to patronage. The severest critic from what I have heard 
what is known of the patronage system is a member of Parliament himself. 

Q. A few of them?—A. The political parties of this country have always 
onsidered the Civil Service Commission a safe thing to go to the country on and 
_ parties have been forced by public opinion to adopt this method of appointment. When 
‘the Act of 1908 was passed, as soon as it was in full operation regarding the inside 
service it was'urged that it should be extended to the outside. You remember that 
The leader of the Opposition said he thought the time was then to take in the 


Q. Just while you are on that subject: ‘you functioned with the Civil Service from 
908 on?—A. Yes. 

— Q. You had to rub shoulders with a great many members of parliament?—A. Yes. 
Q. If we take it on the whole you would know them just about as good as the 
mbers who are doing the recommending now?—A. I might say I have had no 
quarrel with the average member of Parliament or they with myself with reference 
to any matters coming before me as an official of the Government. 

Q. There was nothing wrong with the way in which you were handling the inside 
vice in 1908?—-A. The scheme of examinations was not very good. 

__ Q. You have improved that?—A. We have improved that. 

Q. But this outside service has thrown on your shoulders tremendous responsibility 
has subjected the service to an enormous amount of criticism, much of which is 
_ justified and you are a convenient target; when the department does something 
mg they throw it on you. As they have said you are a kind of a shield for the 
tection of somebody and you have to get the dints in you and not somebody else? 


( ftect a it? Was there a Civil Service Commission appointed then?—A. There was 
Civil Service Commission appointed on the first of September, 1908. It was a 
ommission of two at that time. I was selected by those two gentlemen as secretary 
[Mr. William Foran.] 
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of the Commission because of the fact that in years before that 1 was secretary to 
Board of Civil Service Examiners and knew something about examinations o: 
employees end of the public service. 

Q. It was Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Department? He was a man of great experien 
and a humane man!—A. Yes, very. : 

Q. And you found that system worked pretty well as far as the inside service’ 
concerned. There was not as much criticism as there is now?—A. No, there w. 
whole lot of other things. The appointments to the Civil Service were largely clerical. 
Technical men were appointed under a section known as section 21, under the nomi 
ation of the department and the outside service was still under patronage and there 
were a great many appointed in the inside service. If an employee’s salary was paid 
out of a vote for outside purposes, although the work might be done here at Ottawa es 
could be put on without reference to the Civil Service Commission. i: ee 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ) 


Q. There was a pretty large number of those?—A. They were increasing all the 
time, so the thing was going merrily along and the Commission was not being bother 
and consequently it was not coming in for a great deal of criticism. ae 


By Mr. Griesbach: a a 

Q. I never heard of it as a matter of fact. I hear of it now for the first time. + 
had the patronage of the district from 1911 onwards, but. I never heard about t 
Commission doing anything to anybody?—A. There were no offices of the inside 
service in your constituency. ‘They were all outside offices. 


By Mr. Currie: ( 


Q. You know something about the United States and you nui something abo 
Great Britain in a general way’—A. Yes. 
~Q. You know the war brought tremendous pressure on the service there ?—A. ‘Ye 


such iaree 2—A. It is done here too. my 
Q. As far as really getting the honest- to- God. best men in any emergency 


in charge of things over there. They had to go out and get them from various walk 
of life, because they found the department was kind of slow because those fellows who 
were sharpening pencils and cutting tape were not the people who could fill the posi- 
tion.—A. We get very often men in connection with our War Department here co 
much in the same way. You are talking about conditions in war time. 
Q. War time is the real test of really anything ?—A. It breaks down a lot of ies 
Q. Say you now go on again and see what particular criticism we have to offer. 
We will get along together fine. 
Mr. J. W. Epwarps: “I asked a certain question in regard to an appointme 
made some time ago in Paris, when it was made, whether by competitive examinatio. 
the salary paid, and, how many persons competed. In due time the question was 
answered by the ‘Civil Service Commission. It gave a list of some ten or twelve 
persons who had been applicants for the position, it stated the date when the com-_ 
petitive examination was held, and it also gave the name of the person holding t 
office, and the date of his appointment. That date was just seventeen months prio1 
to the holding of the examination! That is very clear evidence, it seems to me, that 
_ things are not working as smoothly and properly as some hon. gentlemen would ma 4 
us believe.” 
In connection with this appointment the following explanation is ekg oe 
August, 1919, the Hon. Philippe Roy, the Commissioner General for .Canad: 
France, wrote the Commission to the effect that, having found the need of s 
extra assistance in his office, and having discussed the matter with the Rt. Hon. 
(Mr. William Foran.] AG. 
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‘obert Borden and the Rt. Hon. Sir Geo. Foster, he had placed therein Lieut. G. A. 
nglois, who had been found specially suited for the work. At a latter date, Mr. 
anglois having continued to give satisfactory service, the Hon. Mr. Roy asked that 
his permanance in this position be confirmed. The law, however, required that 
permanent appointments to such positions could only be made after open competition, 
and the position was accordingly advertised. Mr. Roy then asked that the actual 
‘selection be deferred until he could discuss the matter with the Commission on his 
pproaching visit to Canada. This was done and, as a result of the examination, Mr. 
Langlois was selected as the successful candidate. 

_ The service was not held up in any way by the delay which occurred. It occurred 
‘really on the request of Hon. Phillippe Roy. He wanted to consult us with reference 
as to the character of the examination. 

_Q. To see that it would be sure to get the man in?—A. No, the man would not 

ave got it if he had not been considered the best qualified. 

—  Q. I think you must acknowledge that as far as qualifying people away in those 
‘ar off departments it is a difficult thing for your Commission to handle that thing 
-suecessfully—A. I think the’ Commission has recognized that not only regarding posi- 


in the civil service here. They had an Order in Council passed exempting all posi- 
tions where the salary. was less than $200. There was a suggestion that that amount 
of salary should be increased, and smaller positions exempted and that is under the 
consideration of the Commission at the present time. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. In connection with the foreign appoin'tment IJ presume after this all came into 
force the Commission felt it had to carry out the law?—A. Absolutely. ‘ 

Q. But as a result of your experience for a year or two do you not think that all 
the clerical positions at least in foreign countries might be exempted from the 
Pomimission %—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


 Q. What steps will you take to get that done now?—A. We will have an Order in 
ouncil passed under section 38-A of the Civil Service Act. 
Q. You are going to get, do you say?—A. Yes, sir. You know we have had so 
os to do, General, we have not had time to prepare what we regard as a reasonable 
exemption list. There is no Civil Service Commission in any country who has not 
got this exemption list. There are necessary positions in the service which do not 
end themselves to competition where the head of the department should have the right 
o select. That is admitted by all civil service reformers, and that is one of the duties 
of the Commission, but we have never been able to get to that, we have had go much 
to do with the re-classification and other work on us from time to time. 
-Q. Parliament, whether rightly or wrongly, cast upon the Commission the 
esponsibility of making all appointments, did it not?—A. Yes. 

_Q. There were no exemptions under the law for the exemption of boatmen, if I 
emember rightly ?—A. When that Bill was presented to the House of Commons and 
idopted by the House of Commons, there was not a provision in it which would permit 
1e Commission to exempt and it was only when the Bill was sent to a sub-committee 
the Senate that Senator Ross said there may be a position now and again the 
mmission could not fill. How are you going to fill that? That was the time that 
use | gave the Commission power of exemption with the approval of the Governor-in- 
y louncil, such positions as they reported could not be properly filled under the provisions 
the Act. 

_ Q. Under the law itself, as I understand the evidence, there is only one exemption 
n the a and that is with relation to men on board ships’—A. And railways. 

: (Mr. William Foran.] 
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Q. And railways. You have been operating under that law for a period o ab out 


two years. Do you not think after the experience you have had during those i 
years that the Commission might sit down with the ae minister of these der a 


athe that. We have not even completed our classification, and begs he 
absorbed in that work that we have not had time to deal with a great many ide 
connection with the Commission. 


By Mr. Scott: 


Q. Does Mr. Calder suggest the heads of the departments decide it would be ii 
the public interest that certain positions be exempted from the operations of the 4 
and no further legislation required ?—A. Order in Council. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. In other words, an Order in Council would put the whole situation under 
old system?—A. It would come on the recommendation of the Commission, but no: 
without the recommendation of the Commission. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. Is there any possibility of doing that? 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: We would have to certify to the Governor in Council it w: 
impracticable to fill it. 
Mr. GriespacH: That is why it was necessary for Parliament to bring in the Bill. 
Hon. Mr. Catper: Will some person read that section again. It is very materi 
“Except as herein otherwise provided, and except in the case of commis- 
sioners and other members of any royal or other commission or board and depu 
heads, appointments to position in the civil service shall be by competitin 
examination which shall be of such a nature as will determine the qualificati 
of candidates for the particular positions to which they are to be appointed, 
shall be held by the Commission in accordance with regulations to be made | 
the Commission and approved by the Governor in Council. Except as to the 
Inside Service and commissions and boards at Ottawa or elsewhere, all appoin 
ments to any positions in any province, shall, as far as practicable, be made fro m 
bona fide residents of such province. (1908, s. 13). 
“Provided, however, that the provisions ‘of this Act shall not apply 
positions in connection with the Government railways or any railway owned | 
controlled by His Majesty, or to any position on any ship of His Majesty until 
the Governor in Council otherwise directs, and the Governor in Council shall 
have power to make this Act apply in whole or in part to any of the said 
positions. Provided, also, that in any case where the Commission decides 
it is not practicable to apply this Act to any position or positions, the Commis 
sion, with the approval of the Governor in Council, may make such regulations 

as are deemed advisable, prescribing how such position or positions are tom 
dealt with. (New.)” i ‘ 
Hon. Mr. Caper: It seems to me if the idea is to be carried out, it is not a a 
tion as to whether it is practical; you should go further than that; it should be in 

public interest. 

Mr. Currie: That is it. 


Hon. Mr. Catper: Provided that, if it is not practicable or in the * bis intere 
in the administration of public affairs, that he should be exempt. : 
Mr. Curr: The interests of the public service. 
(Mr. William Foran.] 
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Bi Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Take these canoe men that they have in connection with the service. Now. 
8 practicable, you could make those appointments, you could have an army of mer 
in the field directly under your authority, who could go out in connection with all 

se survey parties, and actually make the appointment; it is practicable?—A. That 
ould be rather a strange interpretation. 

3 Q. Don’t you think that section in the law should be amended, where the Com- 
_ mittee decided it is not in the public interest itself they should deal with certain 
classes of men—that that might be amended— 


Mr. GRIESBACH : For instance, stenographer to the Canadian Fruit Commissioner 
at Ottawa. We had evidence on that the other day. There it might be in the public 
Interest that it was not desirable the Commission should function there. 


Hon. Mr. Caper: It would be practicable if you created the machinery, and if 
ou were prepared to meet the expenditure. 


The Witness: I think Dr. Roche, the Chairman, stated the other day that experi- 
ence thas shown that some changes are necessary, and some exemptions must be made 
you are going to have this law respected by public men and the public generally, 
because if you point out the procedure that is followed with reference to certain 
appointments, I think that the public feel that we are going to extremes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: % 


- Q. After all there are two things to be taken into consideration in my judgment 3 
first the elimination of patronage. We will all agree on that, and the second is the 
proper administration of public business. If the elimination of patronage to the 
Hest extent all along the line is going to interfere with the conduct of public busi- 
ness, then it seems to me the conduct of public business is the first consideration, 
and it is not merely the elimination of patronage; there are two chief factors to be 
ken into consideration. The one is the elimination of patronage, and the other is 
at in carrying out that idea you must not carry it to the extent that it is going to 
interfere with the proper conduct of public business?—A. Well, of course the methods 
they adopted in my judgment are the very best that could possibly have been adopted 
under the system. 


e. 


Ps. By Mr. Currie: 

QQ. Under the law?—A. Under the law, and that is what the Commission is 

principally interested in. 

Q. There is no question but that we have encountered very many difficulties 

under the law, and if you had to make the law you would have made it a little 

different; is that not so#—A. I think if you were to ask the Commission to go over 
that Jaw again they twould suggest some changes. — 

__ Q. There is one point ‘where I think the Commission has taken a little bit of a 
wrong attitude. You know we members of Parliament are getting a little bit jealous 
of our privileges and prerogatives which have been handed down to us for many cen- 
turies, anu we admit it is one of our prerogatives to amend the law, just to suit the 
‘country—not the Commission—and we have now done that. We have brought in an 
ci to do that, and we are examining the Commission largely, not on their sins of 
mission, but to find out whether this Act will be one that will be justified. We have 
to justify it before the House. You have gone over the Act and see the clauses of 
the» Act which we propose to exempt from the (Commission. Have you the Act there? 


—A. Yes. 


ie ; F é : 
Hon. Mr. Caper: You open up an entirely different subject. 
f v 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


 Q. I want to follow up the evidence. You have reached a certain point. At 
the outset of your evidence you said there were three departments {which had been 
ay ‘ [Mr. William Foran.] 
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removed from the operation of the Act. What were they?—A. There were 
removed; that is the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, _and the Department of Soldie r 
Civil ae catalan ene: i 
Q. How did that removal come about ?—A. Under this section I have just r 
Q. From your initiation?—A. Yes. 
Q. Why did you initiate that?—A. Because as you cin ted General, 
Department of Soldiers’ ‘Civil Re-establishment simply cropped up over night. Th 
needs were so great and the department increased so rapidly that it was impossib! 
for us to keep pace with their requirements and at the same time observe the Pro- 
visions of this Act. 
Q. And in addition they had to act very rapidly 2—A. That is what I tk 
They increased so rapidly, and their requirements were so great that it twas impos- 
sible for us to keep pace with them and at the same time observe the law. Then aa 
was a temporary department. The position of the deputy minister was that | he! 
wanted no permanent appointments to his department until they were in a positi ns 
to determine what would be the normal establishment of the department. g 
Q. By conference between yourselves and those two departments you made t 
recommendation, and the Order in Council was passed, and that is the end of it?— 
A. Yes. 
Q. You have made ‘some study of the English Civil Selvies Act and the poli 
thereunder, and the American Civil Service Act and our Civil Service Act and the 
policy thereunder. To what extent do these three policies march together? Z 


Mr. Currie: I do not think that has much reference to this Bill. 


Mr. GRIESBACH : Yes, in examination, promotion and transfer, and final dis 
missal—that is going through the whole bill of fare—to what extent do these three 
sets of policies, or three laws, or three Acts march together? 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Let me put it in another way. Have we not gone, very much further than they 
have in either Great Britain or the United States?—A. Yes. a 

Q. I notice for example—some person mentioned it, or it was mentioned in th 
House—that just recently the President of the United States decided that any class 
of postmasters should come under the operation of the Civil Service Act, that al 
classes, right down to the country postmaster, are under it?—A. Yes, of course th 
United States is a big country, and they have a tremendous service. They have built 
it up by degrees. They have a classified service, and the eine are er 
into classes, and they put them in by groups. 

Q. With us we put the ~’ -ie thing in?’—A. They put them in and take them out 
to suit themselves, but I d.z not know the new president has put another group! in 


By Mr. Griesbach: ( 


Q. There are certain stages in the appointment of a civil servant, beginning 
with classification, then examination, then appointment and then promotion. That 
finished it. There is classification, examination, appointment and promotion; | tha 
your commission does?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they do that in England?—A. We were guided very largely by what be 
did in England in the Act of 1908. 

Q. Do they go ‘that far in England?—A. Not quite that far. ee 

Q. Or in the States?—A. In some respects further, and oe not quite far a 
in promotions they do not go that far. 

Q. You say we have gone beyond the three Aoaantes in the functions we ae 
given our Civil Service Commission under our Act?—A. If your idea is to make t 
Civil Service Commission what it should be, certainly you have framed an excellent 
Act, and the methods we have been developing under that are somewhat better 
think than in England and the United States. 

[Mr. William Foran.] 
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Q As a matter of Part we have in Canada gone, in these four functions, far 
isa what they have done in England?—A. Yes. I would not say far beyond. 
e have gone beyond what they have done. 
~ 

Q. We have gone beyond what they have done in the States also? United States 
are trying to keep pace with us. They are having a classification there. We are 
setting the pace for some of them. 
; Q. You admit we lead them ?—A.; We have as good an Act if not better than 
either of them. 


Q. I am not talkine about that, but as far as the law is concerned, as far as the 
licy is concerned— 


Mr. Currie: For instance, don’t you think there is only one eine left for you, 


amely to get the appointment of members of Parliament, and that would settle 
orl ministers ? 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q.'Mr. Griesbach asks a question relating to our whole system of appointments, 
"classification, promotion, and fixing of salaries and all that sort of thing?—A. I 
tink I can answer that, that there is no commission operating to-day in any country 
at has the same power with reference to all these matters as the present Civil 
Service Commission of Canada. 

Q. What I had in mind was this: as to whether or not we had not gone very 
uch further than both these countries as to the classes of employees that are brought 
under our law?—A. Yes, because you put them all under the commission at once. 
ou did not give us a chance to build it up by degrees. 


By Mr. Thompson: 


Q. How long has the Civil Service Commission been functioning in England ?— 
I think the first Civil Service Commission was appointed in 1851. 
ir, Hoorn: 1859 I think. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


- Q. For example, under the British law there is still power with the department 
the Tréasury Board, or the King-in-Council to make certain professional and 
chnical appointments; fhat power still rests outside of their Civil Service Com- 
ission if they desire to exercise it?—-A. These technical appointments are made 
much in the same way as they were. Under the provisions of the Act of 1908 in this 
untry by nomination by the department and certificates by the commission. 
~ Q. Have you any evidence as to the extent to which that power is exercised out- 
side of the commission, in Great Britain. Have you any facts or any information at 
all?—A. No, I have not. 
‘Q. You do not know whether that power is frequently exercised by the depart- 
ent of the Treasury Board ?—A. I think it is, yes. 


By Mr. Currie: 

(Oy As a matter of fact, is not the commission over there largely an examining 
ody 2—A. It was for years. 

Q. And the appointing was simply clerks; the appointment of all woe ot 
partments, and things of that kind rested with the King-in-Council?—A. It was an 
amining body at the outset; up to a few years ago it was nothing but an examining 


By Mr. Thompson: 


 Q. Is it not true that under this Act we have gone further at one fell swoop than 
he English people have done in their Act over fifty years?—A. Yes, I think we have 
ne a step further. We of course benefited by ‘their experience and the experience of 


e United States. 
‘ (Mr. William Foran.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
(@). Z have never read the American |law, ue in n that law do they not set out the 


i They name the classes ad the exemptions. 
Hon. Mr. Carper: Could we get a copy of that Act now? 
Mr. Currim: I think it would be in the library. 


Wiryess: You will probably want me this afternoon. I could have it here and 
we could go over it. ‘ 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You were dealing with some statement ?—A. This is some of the evidence wie 
reference to the points raised in the debate. , 


“My. J. W. Epwarps: Two or three years ago a little edeise was being done 
along that part of the Rideau canal which runs through my constituency. The wor 
was only to last for two or three weeks and they wanted a few labourers. Wha 
happened? They had to apply to the Civil Service Commission in Ottawa to appoint 
three or four men to act as labourers on that work for two or three weeks. Can y 
imagine anything more ridiculous? How did they know whom to appoint? How di 
they find out? They wrote to the postmaster or to some other person living in th 
locality and asked him to send the names of two or three men. Who was distributin 
the patronage? The one man in that locality who suggested the three or four names. 
What responsibility did he have? None whatever. 

“The above procedure is the exact opposite to what really happens in such cas 
When labourers are required for less than thirty days the Civil Service Act provid 
that they may be taken on by the department without reference to the commissio: 
and even where such employees are required for more than thirty days the co 
mission grauts local selection to the department unless there are on the eligible lists 
persons who are available and qualified for such employment. ‘a 

“Mr. H. B. Morpuy: I am informed on excellént authority that the commis 
sion undertook to institute an organization for steam boiler inspection at Toronto, and, — 
after much deliberation, the commission recommended three men, named Evans 
' Stewart and Arnold, for the purpose. Now, Evans at the time had been placed on 
the retired list; ‘Stewart was suid to be incompetent; and Arnold had been dead for 
about six nase! 

“The facts in this case are somewhat different from the above statement. — 

“When the work of classification was undertaken, each emvlcyee in the service 
was asked to fill in a card showing the duties of the position which he occupied. T ese ; 
positions weré then classified upon the basis of duties involved. The classification 
lists, as issued some time later, showed the names of the incumbents of the positions 
at the time the original classification cards were sent in, though these incumbents — 
might have been changed by death, resignation, transfer, etc., in the meantime. 


“Mr. H. B..Morpny: ‘A’ wrote an examination for inspector of immigration — 
in June, 1920, and passed fourth highest in all Canada. Observe, this was in June, 
1920. Last week he heard that five appointments were to be made. He made inqut 
of the. commission and was told that he must know the French language. He replied: 
‘IT do; I understand it almost perfectly.’ He got past that point; he told them: ‘My 
papers show that I understand that language. If you had read my papers you would — 
have seen that I understand the French language.’ They then told him that he shoul 
see some one else on the staff,—it isa sort of repetition of the story told by the hon. 
member for Toronto Mae (Mr. Hocken), another case of passing the buck. He wen 


with oar od rae Well, this eh pouliede y i went over early in ae 

and did not return until after the armistice, and my papers show that fact too. Now. 

I say that these two cases show lack of consideration, lack of knowledge, lack of pro 
[Mr. William Foran.] ae 
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anner, Deck of capacity; they demonstrate that the work is too big and too extensive 
be allotted to any single board at least until the Inside Service has been under way 


yr years, and has been properly crystallized, and until efficiency is secured in regard 
the public service. 


“The gentleman who was apparently referred to in the above statement was a 
successful candidate at the examination for Immigration Inspector held in July, 1920. 
He stands twenty-ninth on the general list for the whole Dominion, but stands fourth 
in order of merit for the Ottawa district. The appointments which are referred to are 
_ appointments on the staff at Quebec, and for such appointments the Act specifies that 
selections must be made, if possible, from the district in which the vacancy occurs. 
This is the reason why the gentleman in question was not offered one of the positions 
of which he had heard.” 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Why do you put your district limitation in there?—A. The law requires it. 

ae Q. In that case I want to ask you this: Young men make application to you and 
they are told they have to send in their credentials and pass examinations and there are 
great many examinations being .held constantly by your commission, What is the 
utility of these examinations? Supposing I am a clerk; I come up and take your 
_ so-called examination. I am supposed to do that, when I even apply for the position 
under ad commission. What use is that examination? You charge a fee for them? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. How much do you get a year for those examinations in fees for positions that 
are no good to them’—A. If they pass they get positions. Every man that is on the 
eligible list gets a position. For example, we have between three thousand and thirty- 
7e hundred candidates writing in our general clerical examinations last fall. ' 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. How many?—A. Between 3,000 and 3,500. 
~ Q. What is the an $2 A. $4, bunt not to ia gee soldiers, about oe tye of those 


Pe ee jer, \ 
_Q. And they have the delusion if ee se through their examination they are 


By the Chairman: 


 Q. You say 3,500 applications. What percentage of those 3,500 received appoint- 
ments?—A. I said we advertised an examination for clerical positions last year. I 
; going to give the members of Parliament, the gentlemen who are here, the notice 
of our examinations, which are coming on in May. This is the notice of a similar 
examination to be held in the month of May. We have over 2,000 candidates now to 
‘write on those examinations. 
_ Q. Those examinations may be made regardless of any openings?—A. To estab- 
ish eligible lists, to fill the positions specified in this notice. 
- Q. You had certain openings you wanted classified and you wanted to discover if 
hose applicants were qualified. How many positions had you to offer at that time when 
u received the notification of this number of people who wanted to qualify ?--A. We 
m’t require the department to report their requirements. We simply hold examina- 
, tions as we find our lists require us to do so. We now establish eligible lists for every 
ass of employment in the service, especially the lower classes. You will see that 
specified there. When those lists are exhausted we hold another examination and 


astablish new lists. 
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Q. For imaginary positions?—A. We are in position to estimate iporeanntall 
the number of vacancies but the examinations are not, held for a stated number of — 
positions. They are held for the purpose of establishing eligible lists and candida 

getting certain percentages are put on the eligible lists, and until that eligible list - 
- exhausted no other examination is held. ae 

Q. I wanted to know out of those 3,500 applicants at $4 each, how many. positio 
are available for the people who take, examinations?—A. I could give you the exact 
figures, but I imagine most of those who were successful have since received spp 
ments. 

Q. Without fasten examination ?—A. Oh, yes. 


By ‘Mr. Currie: 


Q. Here is a junior clerk, group 1, $600 per annum. Then you come down to — 
group 2, clerk $960 per annum, clerk-bookkeeper $1,020 per annum. Suppose a young 
man comes up and takes that examination for clerk-bookkeeper at $1,020 per annum ~ 
and you have an opening in the department for a junior clerk and he goes in as a junior 
elerk; a vacancy occurs in that department for a clerk-bookkeeper, do you promote the 
clerk because he has the qualifications ?’—-A. If he is put in as a junior clerk we woul 
likely put him in in a temporary position because he is qualified for a permanent — 
position. We give him a job i in the position if he is qualified. 

Q. In other words he is only drawing $600?—A. If he ‘wanted to get employment, 
right away. That is only done as a temporary expedient, but he must wait his turn — 
for appointment. Say he is fourteen or fifteen on the list he must wait until the other 
_ thirteen are given promotion or appointment ahead of him. a 

Q. How does this promotion work out? That is what I have been trying to figure 
out. That is worse than trying to solve the problem in relation to finding how the — 
examinations work out?—A. His line of promotion would be indicated in the classi- 
fication book, and after that his promotion would be made on a promotion examination £ 
to the next higher class. Ss 

Q. But he has his qualifications. Let me put it to you in another way: Sipe 
a young man comes in there as junior clerk, he has his qualifications for group 1, yo 
come along with your May examinations, and he says “I am going to try and pa 
‘that examination for clerk-bookkeeper because I think I can pass and I am youn, 
and now is the time for me to take that qualification out of the school,” and he takes 
that examination No. 2294 and he passes at the head of the list. And he still has h 
position ds junior clerk. Suppose there is a vacancy in the department for clerk- book- — 
keeper, what is his chance of getting it?—A. He gets it right away. Ait 

‘ Q. Automatically ?—A. Yes. aS 


are often blanketed in?—A. Not if we are asked to fill the position by direct appoint- 
ment. If a position in one class becomes vacant we have an examination. If a posi- 
tion becomes vacant in sista 2, and they ea to fill it by a selection from the 


those who have bee the competitive examination. 
Q. Suppose there is one in the group who. has the qualifications for that, he gets ¥ 
it?—A. Yes. 
Q. Automatically ?—A. Yes,\if he is on the list. 


The Cuamman: We had better suspend the examination of Mr. Foran. 


\ 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 o’clock p.m. | 
[Mr. William Foran.] 
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Committee resumed at four o’clock, 


Mr Wiiu1am Foran, examination resumed. 


By the Chairman: - 


Q. Will you proceed with your report?—A. When the committee rose I had com- 
leted my statement with, reference to the points raised in the debate in the House of 
ommons, and some members were asking questions at the time and Colonel Currie 
gested we should get down to the Act itself. 


Mr. Currm: Yes. The committee is running along apparently as if it were a 

motion that was referred to a committee for investigation. This is a Government 

Baill that has been sent to the committee, not for the purpose of killing it, but for 

the purpose of improving it if possible. I have sat on a great many Government 

| illy in my day, and that is the attitude I have always taken. If I were opposed to a 

Government Bill I always have the decency to go and tell the minister in charge that 

had other business, and I would go away. We have been running along with the 

lea that we were investigating the Civil Service Commission to see if it shall live or 

not. “That is not the idea at all. I think we should get down to the Bill to see where 

we are at. 

Hon. Mr. Carper: We have dealt with the question as to appointments that 
ould be taken from. under the Civil Service Commission. Probably that is the — 
ost important section. We have aslo dealt with promotions, as to whether they 
ould be made by the commission, and «all kinds of evidence in regard to classification, 
that while we have not actually put the Bill before the witnesses, we have laid the 
undation for the evidence. 


Mr. Currm: I quite agree with that, but for about half the time we were wander- 
‘ing off the track defending the commission. 
. Hon. Mr. Cauper: I quite agree that the Bill should be placed before Mr. Foran 
and Dr. Roche, and let them state clause by clause what objections they have to it. 
Have you finished the other matter. Mr. Foran? 


_ Wrirness: There were a number of points made by the deputies to which replies 
ight be appropriately made, but I do not think any good purpose would be served by 
ng over them now. I think there is sufficient evidence in to enable the committee 
come to a decision. I think the Doctor dealt with most of the points. 


ee MRS, Careric- 


gay _ Mostly evidence of a recriminatory kind back dnd forth?—A. Yes, I think 
he evidence has been more or less conflicting as to the advisability of taking certain 
ositions from the commission and vice versa. 


Be Bons Mr. Calder: 


ma). Sub- section 1 of section 1 of this Bill, in Ledet, provides for the withdrawal 
om the commission of certain classes of employees in the public service, this clause 
roadly speaking dealing with manual labourers, postmasters of certain class, and 
rofessional, scientific and technical) positions/—A. I think that Dr Roche made ‘it 
ectly plain that, so far as manual labourers and rural postmasters were concerned, 
t was a matter entirely for the committee to decide, and that he did not see any 
reat: objection to it, if the committee thought the procedure which we have followed, 
nd which the evidence showed was satisfactory, was too cumbersome and expensive 
outweigh the advantages which the present system insures to the Government in 
selection of these officers. 
Q. Would you say that that is largely a cumbersome process!—A. It is quite 
in the Commission can have no direct control over appointments of that character. 
ey must necessarily depend upon the report of departmental representatives. 
f (Mr. William Foran. ] 
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The only way that that could be avoided would be to set up a provincial organi: 
a Civil Service Organization in each province, which would be rather an expel 
way of dealing with these appointments. j 
Q. A very large machine?—A. Yes, and the advantages, so far as the pul 
service is concerned, to be gained by substituting that policy for the one which in 
now follows I do not think would justify the outlay. 
Q. Would you say, in the light of all the evidence that we have had—you a ve. 
heard most of it and I dare say you have read what you have not heard—that it 
would be advisable for the Civil Servive Commission itself to take into considerat i 
the whole situation in that regard, and cdme to a conclusion as to the classes of 
employees that might very well in the public interest be taken from the operatio: 
of the Civil Service Act?—A. I am in a position to say this: That the Commissio 
have from time to time considered the advisability of preparing their exemption ] 
because in every civil service jurisdiction in the world there are exemptional li: 
We have never_had time to devote to that work, which is important, and the necessit 
of it is impressed upon us from time to time by appointments which have come befor 
us to which we did not consider it was practical to apply the Civil Service Act, an 
if it had not been, as I pointed out this morning, that we had this re-classificatio: 
problem on our hands, I have no doubt the exemptions lists would have been in 
existence some time ago. ; i 
Q: If the work of the Commission reaches a point where it can take hold of tha 
problem and deal with it in the course of the next few months they might deal with it 
—A. We have a case like this pressed upon the attention of the Commission; a minister 
coming in finds he has to accept stenographers in his private office. There is no civil — 
service jurisdiction in the world where the minister coming in has not the sam 
privilege in regard to one or two stenographers or messengers that he would have with 
regard to his private secretary. 
Q. There s a nice little point there. I want to carry on my ordinary business a 

a Minister of the Crown. I can only do that with a stenographer. On account of th 
way I carry on my correspondence, and especially my confidential correspondence, i 
is very important that I should know what stenographer is doing that work for me, an 
I should not be compelled in that regard to accept any person who happened to be 
sent to me?—A. They should have the same tenure of office a private secretary would 
have. They should be compelled to go when the Minister leaves, unless in the mean 
time they qualify to a permanent appointment by passing the usual examination. _ 
Q. To put the case a little more concretely—and I am not going to ask you t 
reach a decision—take the case of those light-houses at isolated places where ther 

_ can be no real competition, don’t you think the Commission should consider whethe 
people of that class should be exempted?—A. Dr. Roche can tell you that he pract 
cally decided, as far as such appointments are concerned, that they should be exempt, 
because it is impossible for us to handle them in any efficient way. It is a case where 
you have got to look up the men. You cannot have any competition for positions of 
that kind. The point which the Commission is very anxious to make clear is this: 
we have had this work imposed upon us. We have adopted the most practical an 
business-like methods, the most inexpensive methods of dealing with these appoint 
ments. If you had the same situation for example in the United States. Here is th 
way they do over there. If you want labourers, the labourer has got to be put toa 
test. I saw a test once in one of the big parks of ‘Chicago, the West Park System of oe 
Chicago was under the Civil Service Commission, and they wanted a number 0 
labourers, and they had these men report in a certain part of the park where they ha 
a lot of broken stone, and they set to work to make them fill up a wheelbarrow and 
run it up a apes iand then ae would have a doctor a the man’s he 
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certain. time. Then they met in the rating office, and established the eligible list, 
d from that test the men were appointed. 

Q. Do you say that is carried to an extreme?—A. Yes. I simply thought it was 
on for my special benefit, but that was the way it was done. 

Q. Was it the city authorities or the Federal?—A. It was for the West Park 
system of Chicago. As a matter of fact for charwomen they make them wash 
windows, say three windows in the least time and the woman who. does best gets the 
sition. In connection with their postal service for their postal porters, and things 
e that they have a physical test, carrying out so many bags of mail and throwing 
them into an express. They write them in this way. When it came to these men and 
had to make those appointments we thought the best method was the one we 
lowed and I am satisfied in that the Commission showed excellent judgment. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. That means so far as you are concerned, and the Bill is concerned, is there 

anything you can suggest in this now, except clause A? This has to go back to the 

[ouse and we want to take it back as definitely as possible. What would you suggest 

clause A?—A. We would have to go over a whole list to decide what should be 

exempt of those minor positions. 

~~  Q. Don’t you think all manual labourers and everything outside?—A. That is 
for the general outside? I am sure if you are going to press this at the present time 

you should do that yourselves. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


 Q. This Bill only suggests manual labourers, postmasters of a certain class, — 
rofessional men. There may be classes outside of that?—A. Oh, there are a great 

many. You take wharfingers, harbour masters, lighthouse keepers. 

Q. Probably those outport men?—A, Then there are a great many appoint- 

ents of different kinds. 

~ Q. Take seasonal employees?—A. Yes. 

 Q. The representatives overseas in Trade Commissioners’, Immigration Offices, 

: nd so on.—A. Of course, they deserve some consideration too as to the manner in 

which you are going to continue soldiers’ preference, and all that. You want to pro- 

vide safeguards— 

By Mr. Currie: 

poe). Following that up, suppose you spent several hours, you and Dr. Roche, and 

ou heard everything discussed here and discuss amongst yourselves the additions 
ou think ought to be made to those three lists, would that be satisfactory ?—A. That 
ould be satisfactory. I think that ought to be taken up in Committee after you 

ave heard the evidence. . 

Q. You get that ready and you can hand that in to us, because our procedure 
l be as soon as we get through the evidence that we will take up the Bill clause 
y clause and we would like to have you propose the amendments to us so that we 
an report the Bill. Is not that right, Mr. Calder? That is the usual procedure? 

‘ Hon. Mr. Catper: I have not reached a conclusion myself, as to which would 
be the preferable course. You could do one of two things. You can either set forth 
the law in this Bill the exemptions that are to be made, and I conceive that would. 
ke a very considerable study, a much greater study than the Committee has been 
ble to give to thie 

- Mr. (Curr: I would fine my idea would be to make it as broad as possible. 


i iion. Mr. ‘Caper: It is just sate the wisest course to pursue is to leave the 
w as it stands with one exception, as I suggested this morning, that is, that sec- 
88 should be amended so as to empower the Commission Re exempt from the 
perations of the law certain classes of employment, not because they do not find it 
(Mr. William Foran.] 
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practicable to make the appointment, but because in the future you think 
desirable they should deal with these classes. JI think in conclusion, to get 
Foran’s view on it, and Dr. Roche’s view on it in the light of new evidence that 
come before this committee, if they realize it would be in the public interes 
exempt many of those classes we have been discussing, it might be advisable inst 
of attempting to name them in the Bill to leave the operation in the hands of 
Commission. If they don’t carry out what apparently (would be in the public inter 
in that regard, well there is another session of Parliament ahead of us. 

‘Mr. Currie: I accept that, but as I look at the Bill as it stands, I have not fa 
any objection to those three clauses here that are put in. Might I then suggest t 
a clause D be drafted, and such others under section so-and-so, re-enact that so +t! 
in the public interest under section so-and-so that for the benefit of the public 
vice, section so-and-so will be put in. That will cover both points. 

Hon. Mr. Carper: With some slight modifications in the Bill as it stands. 
a matter of fact to-day, so far as A is concerned, the ‘Commission have not a great 
deal to do with it. . It ‘is quite true departments reported to them employees who 
employed and so on, but they leave that largely to the department to select th 
manual labour. 5 

Mr. Currie: That has been in every case iene: 

Hon. Mr. Catver: So'far as (b) is concerned there is a little difference in 
evidence. Some suggested that the line should be drawn—postmasters in receipt 
salary or commission up to a certain amount should be exempted on account of th 
peculiar classification. A postmaster like in the town of Galt is included in this. 

Mr. Currie: A postmaster in one of my small towns is not. 

Hon. Mr. Catprer: It might be !we will have to amend (b). I think too in so fay 
as technical and harbour officers employed in ‘harbour masters’ duties as such is very 
broad, and it would include almost anybody, and it would seem to me it would have 
to be modified or changed to define a little more closely than it does. However 
think we can agree on a number of cases like this, and I think the Commission itsel 
would agree to it, and you can suggest which other classes, which in th judgment 
of the Commission should be included in the inside service. I think that wo 
cover it. . . 

Mr. Currie: How does that suit you? 

Wirness: I think that is all right. a 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: Of course, Col. Currie’s suggestion is that we should bri 
here a list of all those. : 
Mr. Currie: No, I can see that is impossible. 
Hon. Mr. ‘Carper: I mean for retaining the Bill, the idea that is embodied 5b 
the Bill that there should be certain classes there enumerated upon which there can 
be agreement, and that if any further examinations are to be made then they are to 
be made by the commission themselves under clause so-and-so. 
Mr. Currie: As it is now you have not got a wide enough door to make that 
exemption and if we put a clause in here opening the door for exemption, and we 
find out it is most difficult to do any particular class, we can turn it over under this 
Bill and let it be an exemption. I think that would simplify it. 


WITNESS: Quite so. 


Hon. Mr. Catper: ‘Will you see that clause is drafted “ added in here whi 
we go to go over the class? 


Mr. ‘Currie: As far as I am concerned there is nothing further I wish to tak 
up, only I thought perhaps Mr. Mulvey was called. He is on the list. 


Witness: There are a great many might be called if you think it is desinabl 
[Mr. William Foran.] 
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Mr. ‘Currie: I have ted communications from three or four people saying, 
Why don’t you call Mr. Mulvey. He is a lawyer and he has had experience in the 
rking of the department,.as well as in all these departments where you don’t have 
have a lot of people, ‘and I would advise to have him called as a matter of courtesy 
o some friends of mine. He has keen put down in charge of a difficult place there.” 
- Hon. Mr. Rocue: If it is in connection with the Bureau and his knowledge and 
inion that ‘the committee wants in regard to the Bureau— 
Mr. Currm: I want to know his general views. He is a man of good standing, 
and he is a wise lawyer. , 
_ Hon. Mr. Rocun: “Mr. Mulvey takes much the same view as Mr. Newcombe does. 
He wants that in his own ‘hands, and those deputies let expressions be known pretty - 
ell and that is the reason why the correspondence no doubt has taken place with the 
Colonel. But if it is the Bureau you want Mr. Mulvey for I think you should have 
_ somebody else. We would want Mr. Draper to be here. \ \ 
Mr. Currie: Mr. Mulvey is one of the best company lawyers in Canada. He has 
been a civil servant for twenty-five years, both in Ontario and here, and he has had 
_ a vast experience in the management of people and how ‘the thing works out, and I 
Fs have every confidence in his judgment as far as that is concerned, and he understands 
personally the principles underlying the whole thing. And for that reason I would 
ike to call him and let us finish there. : 
_ Hon. Mr. Rocuz: I would like to have Mr. Hunter subpoenaed as well, if Mr. 
ulvey is to come. He is a Deputy Minister of a very large department. 


Hon. Mr. Carper: What department? 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: Public Werks. 

Mr. Currm: ‘I rant into Mr. Hunter, and from what he told me es did not want 

to be mixed up in the thing at all. He had so much work to do of late with the 

ntracts going out on the estimates he did not have a minute night or day. I did 

t manage to have a conversation with Mr. Mulvey on this, but I think that certainly 

ought to be called. 

_ Hon. Mr. Catper: We have had both sides here pretty well before us. If you 

are satisfied to let the Bill go with these amended clauses I am quite willing to call 

off and let Mr. ‘Mulvey go. 

The ‘CuHairMan: We have reached apparently an aitieabte decision with regard to 

"i he merits of this Bill. What procedure should follow the investigation? I think the 

me of this ‘Committee would be wasted by hearing any further witnesses. 

Hon. Mr. Rocne: What am I to understand by an amicable agreement? 

The Cuamman: Certain provisions of the Bill. 

Hon. Mr. (Cauprr: We have not reached any decision yet. 

~. The CHAIRMAN: No, we have discussed with the secretary certain particulars of 
1e Bill. 

Hon. Mr. Catpur: Do you mean the statements made by Mr. Foran now? 

_ The Cuamman: Yes. 

_ Hon. Mr. Catper: Of course, we have to hear the Doctor on that also. 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: I think the committee will have to decide how they are going 

io eport this Bill back to the Committee of the Whole, whether they are going to 

report it back at all, or whether they are going to report it back with or without 


Mr. Curriz: You never heard of a Government Bill not being reported back to 
ese: That is the next thing to ‘want of confidence in the Government, and a 
eat deal of this propaganda that has been going out of here is to that effect. You 
: had your Bill sent to the iiimenaiae and if they were not returned what would 
f [Mr. William Foran.] 
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you think? There is too much of that attitude here. The Government must tak 
position and has taken its position when they brought the Bill in. 
Hon. Mr. Rocne: The Government can do what they like with the Bill as 
as I am concerned. 
Hon. Mr. Catper: The suggestiqn was that so far as clause 1 was conceriice al 
asked him as to whether or not in his judgment, there would be any objection to clau: 
1 exempting certain classes upon which I can conceive that there will be an agree-— 
ment, that they should be taken from under the jurisdiction of the commissi 
and that in view of this clause, it should be called to their attention that other clauses. 
in the judgment of the commission and approved by the commission should be taken 
from under ‘the jurisdiction of the commission—a general clause to that effect; and 
£ I understood him correctly, he said he could see no objection to a clause being 
drafted along these lines. Now, I do not say that any agreement has been reache 
regarding that. He has simply stated that he could see no objection to a Bill con 
taining provisions of that kind. 
Mr. Currtm: The Doctor says, in other language, that he thinks he has the 
majority of the committee with him. ) 
Dr. Rocne: No. If you ask my preference as to whit should take vlae 
with all due deference, I would submit my view, to amend clause 38 in accordance wit 
Mr. Calder’s suggestion. eee: 
Mr. Currie: That will not satisfy the House— 
My. Grizspacnh: I want to hear Dr. Roche; let us hear what he has to say. 
Mr. Currte: Well Mr. Chairman,—let us hear what he says. 
Mr. GriesBacH: You are doing all the talking. 
Mr. Arcur: You are not talking for the whole House, Galore Currie, you ar 
only one member. ; 
Dr. Rocuz: That is all I have to say practically on that point. My preference 
would be to have 38-A amended in accordance with the suggestion of Mr. Cald 
namely to add these words: 
“Whether it is impracticable or not in the public interest”. 
and leave it at that, and then in conference subsequently between the various deputies - 
—hbecause they do not agree themselves and it would take some time to work out what | 
classes will have to be exempted, and that J am afraid cannot be done during this: : 
session of Parliament. The deputies are ‘too busy and the commission is too busy, 
and this is going to require a great deal of consideration. ee 
Hon. Mr. Cauper: Do you think that would be preferable to attempting to define 
the classes in the Bill that should be exempted? ° 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: To my mind you cannot do it so lates in the session. But ihe 
could be incorporated in the Bill next session whatever may be agreed upon betwe 
the deputies and the commission, there could be a separate list as in the Unite 
States printed as an appendix to the Act. iii si 
Hon. Mr. Catper: That is your idea of the best course to be pursued ¢ 45 
Hon. Mr. Rocuzt: That is my idea. : 
Mr. GriespacH: You have sat at all the meetings of the committee and have 
heard all the evidence. Has your mind moved along the road to the point whe 
you think that in the public interest some of these classes of employees might i in t 
public interest be removed from the operation of the Civil Service Act? | 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: Yes. 
Mr. GriessacH: Your mind has moved along that line? . 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: In fact, I do not know that I could not go a little fusshie 
and say that so drastic a measure at one step, such as taken in taking in the who 
service was too big an undertaking, and in view of my desire to have and mainta 
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so Civil Service Act in the world, I would not like to have any retrograde step 
less an assurance is forthcoming that it is absolutely necessary. I know that we 
have a Civil Service Act that is more advanced. than that in the United States, 
n England, or in any other country; but I am anxious to see the commission given 
e to work it out. and we will have more time in future to pay attention to the pro- 
sions of the Act when we get this huge undertaking of classification out of our way, 
we will have it cleared up before next session. 
Mr. Grimspacu: You say that as these three clauses stands, if we simply legislate 
on these, agree to them and report upon them and they become law, these three 
ssifications mentioned in the Bill are such that upon the practical application of 
the law to them we might find ourselves, I understand you to say, in difficulty which 
the Government and the commission would have to work out after Parliament has 


Hon. Mr. Rocur: Yes. a am afraid that if the Bill passed with those three 


the deputies and paneelvee. 


_ Mr. Gritespacn: We come to the last practical question. It is in the mind of 
th e commission that some time in the near, future a report should come down from the 
commission under clause 38 recommending to the Governor in Council what classi- 
cation should ‘be withdrawn. Now then, when could the commission reach that 


_ Hon. Mr. Rocur: Well, it could not be done before the close of the present 
sion of Parliament. 


~ Hon. Mr. Carper: You could not get the work finished. 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: No. 


_ Hon. Mr. Cauper: I can quite see that, but if Parliament should close about’ 
first of June, in three months’ time you should be able to review the whole situa-: 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: Undoubtedly. 
Hon. Mr. Catper: And practically agree upon an exempted list. 
Hon. Mr. Rocne: Yes. That would not entail waiting until next session to 
ave it put into effect. It could be incorporated in the Act at the next session of 
rliament. © 
Mr. Grrespact : You could put it into effect clause by clause as you reach them? 
Hon. Mr. Rocuz: Yes, so as to give us more latitude. 
Mr. Currie: In other words, you are not going to have anything in this Bill 
ich the House of Commons has sent down to us; you want to have your own way. 
Hon. Mr.-Rocure: No, Colonel. 
Mr. Currie: You want another Bill, is not that plain? 
Hon. Mr. Rocus: I was asked to give my opinion and I gave it. 
Mr. Currtm: But do you not think that if that clause was incorporated in this 
Bill, it could go through now? 

Hon. Mr. Rocuz: No, I am not in favour of the Bill as it is at present. 


‘Mr. Currte: You are not in favour of the Bill, and for that reason you are 
ing to make a fight? When can we have Mr. Jameson here? 


Hon. Mr. Rocure: Mr. Jiameson is in bed. 

Mr. Currm: What about Mr. Larochelle? 

Hon Mr. Rocue: He could come at any time necessary. 

‘Mr. Currte: We want to hear them all on this point. It is simply a case of hostility 
your part to this Bill. Parliament has passed the second reading of that Bill and 
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cent it to us as a Government measure to consider. We have gone through the B il 
and threshed out the whole thing, and you take a hostile attitude. 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: No. 


Mr. Currie: Oh, yes. We have tried witnesses and members of the House of Co 
mons here who spoke on the Bill, and now we are trying to get down to some reaso: 
able basis on the Bill because we have to act upon it, and we cannot send back a me 
Bill. 

Hon. Mr. Carper: That will be for the committee to decide after we have hea: 
all the evidence. as 

Mr. Currie: We have been trying to smooth the truth over, as it were, and see 
the Doctor could not come to some agreement. He does not seem to appreciate what 
are trying to do. 

Mr. Argue: You are trying to arrive at a decision on the Bill right now. 

Mr. Currie: I beg your pardon, I am not trying to arrive at a acon This is 
what is before us— 


Mr. Arcur: You are setting down the position of the committee. 
Mr. Currie: I am not. The minister has alee a ee out and submitted 


possibly that would be the re! way. Then he subi the same prvacernee to 
Roche, who immediately takes the ground that he must have his own way, and that é 
clause 38 is ue Seay, way in which to bu it. Hle Bae taken the attitude— 


own way. 


Mr. Currie: What will be the effect if you go under clause 38? What will th 
be the result? The minister in each department will be responsible virtually for the 
classes you are going to give them, or you will be under that clause. 

Hon. Mr. Rocurt: The deputies, under my proposition, and the commission wi 

get together and decide as to what particular positions in each department should be 
exempt under that clause, and then we would exempt or ask the Governor in Coun 
to exempt them. ( Bs 

Mr. Currie: In other words, you do not want Parliament to have anything 
do with it? 

Hon Mr. Rocne: Ob yes, we would ask the Governor in Council to exempt tho 
positions just the same as we did in the positions already exempted; then at the ne 
session of Parliament have this included in the Act as an appendix. 

Mr. Currme: Included, and not pass this Act at all. You are certainly going 0 
have this Bill in the House of Commons. i 

Hon Mr. Rocust: I do not object to that. 

Mr. Currie: All right. Dont you forget that you ae a Adpirnues that. is 
costing this country half as much as the House of Commons, and these are pretty hard 
times. You go on enlarging and enlarging this department; it has gone on increasing. 
Have you not gone into the departments and interfered with the work of the io Q 

Hon. Mr. Rocuse: No. 

(Mr. Ourriz: Have you not reinstated people who have been diemnicood or 
suspended ? 

Hon. Mr. Rocur: No, there i is no provision in the ‘Civil Service Act to do that. 

Mr. Currie: I understand that you have interfered. Have you not interfered 1 
any of the departments? 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: No. 
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' Mr. Currie: I think you have. I have some evidence to show that you have. 
ah Hon Mr. Rocur: Your information is incorrect. 


_ Mr. Currte: My information is pretty straight. You simply set yourselves up 
ove the Government and Parliament and above everybody else. That is the general 
impression; that is the impression of the House of Commons, and the longer you delay 
n getting this thing cleared up, the worse it is going to be. I am quite satisfied that 
some reasonable men had been put in to manage this Civil Service Commission, I am 
satisfied there would not have been any complaints about the way it isrun. I am quite 
satisfied that if you leave it over until another Parliament or two, the whole thing will 
Behe wiped out of existence, and the country will have lost any Benet it has gained. 
We are trying to get some amendment of this Act, and the Government has submitted 
ese amendments, and ‘the supporters of the Government, with the exception of two or 
three, and a large number of members on the other side of the House are in favour 
of these amendments. 'This committee is going to try to do its best with the Act itself, 
and I am not going to be put off by any idea that some other clauses must be introduced 
cause it suits your convenience. 


: Mr. GrirspacH: [I think the Prime Minister’s words in speaking to this Bill 
: are rather enlightening. My recollection is that he said that these clauses were a 
tically i in blank. 


Hon. Mr. Oatper: Skelon ale aoes: 


_ Mr. GriespacH: Yes, skeleton clauses. I do not know how much Colonel Currie 
knew about the Civil Berra Act before this committee met, but I have learned a 
great deal about the operation of the Act and about the attitude of the various Deputy 
Ministers; and I will say at once that I have been extremely satisfied with the 
attitude of Dr. Roche in giving his evidence; perfectly satisfied. He has been helpful 
id courteous and direct, and to my mind entirely satisfactory. Even the much 
_ abused Mr. Foran has improved on acquaintance. While I have not made up my 
mind precisely as to what should be done, I do not like the idea of a man in Dr. 
Roche’s position, an ex-minister of the Crown, and a man who has rendered excellent 
mplte service—I do not approve of his being bully-ragged— 

Mr. Curr: Nobody is bully-ragging him. 

_ Mr. Griespacu: The truth of his statements questioned and treated with indig- 
ty. I do not approve of it. \I do not think it is a good thing for the discussion, 
nd if do not think it is a good thing to pre-judge the attitude of Parliament or the 


Mr. Currie: You sat in caucus oa you know pretty well what they want. 

The Cuaiman: As Chairman of this committee, I think I should haye some- 
thing to say. I think this discussion has got beyond the bounds of this committee. 
Your opinion of Dr. Roche, or Dr. Roche’s attitude, is not entirely within the pro- 
visions of the reference to this committee. I also want to corroborate the statement 
1 made by General Griesbach that that. Bill—that it was definitely stated that the 


Mr. Currie: I grant that, but are we not here to take up the provisions of the 
as 
The Cuamman: That is a question for the See Es to deal with, and I do 
think any good result will follow any altercation between any member of the 
mmittee and an officer of the Civil Service Commission. 

Hon. Mr. Cauper: We should not at the present time dicusss our findings—as 
they are to be. — 
‘The Witness: I did not think you were doing that. 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 5 


Q. Coming back—A. Just a moment, Mr. Calder, if you will excuse me, I wo 
like ‘the Colonel to corroborate this too. I am not at all at variance with Dr. Ro 
in any opinions I have expressed. Dr. Roche is the chairman of the commissio 

and I am the secretary. You asked me for my views and I gave them to you. I am 
eupported by Dr. Roche in those views, I have discussed this matter with him fr 
time to time, and he agrees with me that there are exemptions necessary, but as to how 
they can be brought about, that is a question for the commission, and not for the 
secretary. I would not like the impression to go abroad that there was any conflict 
between the Doctor and myself in regard to this Bill. 

Q. That is for the committee to decide?—A. Oh yes, I am not pre-judging the 
action of the committee. Dr. Roche had his discussion, and I do not want it to go 
abroad that I was expressing views that were objected to by Dr. Roche; we both ex- 
pressed the same views, only he went a little farther than I did, in that he thought 
it should be brought about in certain weys. 

Q. I asked you this question, and your answer was quite in order, and not at 
variance with what Dr. Roche says. I said to you that if the committee decided that 
clause 1 should stand—if we decided it should stand as regards certain classes o 
exemptions, if there would be any objection to that, and you said, no. On the othe 
hand, you might prefer the section should not stand, just as the doctor does, bu’ 
have the matter dealt with under section 38 of the law. Coming to sub-section 2, sub 
section 2 deals with—perhaps I had better read sub-section 2. It reads as follows: 

“Members of the public service who by this section are excepted from th 
Civil Service for the purposes of the provisions of the Civil Service Acts afore ‘ 
said, shall be appointed, promoted, transferred and otherwise regulated by the — 
authority and in the manner provided before the said ‘Acts were passed, bu 
subject to the powers by this Act conferred upon the Governor in Council 
provided that, except in the case of manual labourers, and professional, scien 
tific and technical officers, as above described, no person appointed shall be 
retained in employment by this subsection unless the person appointed shall 

- obtain within six months from the date of his appointment a certificate from the 
Civil’ Service Commission to be given with or without examination, as may be 
determined by the regulations of the commission, that he possessed the requisite _ 
knowledge and ability for the performance of the duties of office or euplaiees 
for which he has been selected.” 


Now, I asked the question that if the committee decided again—I do not say we 
are going to decide—but if we should decide that section 1 should stand with such 
modifications as the committee may think necessary,—do you see any objection to — 
section 2?—A. The proviso there is quite unnecessary—I do not see why the. commis- 
sion should be called upon to examine rural postmasters, six months after they are 
appointed. I think it is unnecessary, and involves a great deal of additional work. : 


Mr. Currie: I think that is a hardship, myself. 
The Witness: It is a great deal of work. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: Aas ft 

Q. Supposing we put in there, “wharfingers”—you think a man should not be 
required to examine these people as to their qualifications, and issue certificates to” 
them that they are qualified?—A. No, I do not think 80. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You think there should be a departmental officer there instead of the Civil 
Service Commission ?—A. I think so, looking at it from that aspect. You would ha 
to keep up an immense staff for the purpose of examining these candidates all over — 
the country. It is because of the nature of these poste that they do not properl; 
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to lay themselves open to any test or to come under the Civil Service rules or 
alations. The department satisfy themselves that they are qualified before they 
0 tained the position, or they should never be appointed. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


_ Q. If we exempted the clerical’staff in our London office, the file clerks, the junior 
nographers, and so on, the department is given power to appoint those people them- 

ves. Under this section you would have to take some means to ascertain as to 

ether or not those people were qualified?—A. This refers only to postmasters. 

Q. No, but I see—A. You mean by extending the exemption list? 

_ Q. Yes.—A. That is a different thing. We would have to decide then whether 

was necessary in some cases to certify to the qualifications, but it seems inconceiy- 

ble to imagine that the official in charge of the London office would employ persons 

10 were not qualified to do the work. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Just finish that. Because, according to the view of some of the witnesses we 
ght drop subsection 2 altogether. I will put that question again, that assuming 
r the time being that the committee decide that subsection 1 should stand, that it 
hould be broadened to include other sections of the Act— 

_ Mr. Curr: Under clause 30. 


Mr. Carper: No, subsection 2 as it now stands, all of those persons who are 
empted would have to get a certificate from you as to their qualifications, with the 
ception of manual labourers and professional people. 

a The Wiryess: Well, of course that would depend entirely on the classes which 


exempted. I do not think it is necessary in the case of rural postmasters. 
\ 


' By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. Would you agree to this, broadly, that if certain sections are exempted from 
e operation of the Civil Service Act, that the commission should not be required to 
ify as to their qualifications /—A. It depends on the classes, altogether, Mr. Calder. 
Q. In’ other words, that is a matter which would have to be very carefully con- 
lered’—A. Yes, Sir, I think it would have to be very carefully considered. 


Q. You think it would be unwise to legislate in that regard without amending 
lal I think so. 


By Mr. Currie: 


oO. Do*you think we had better drop that subsection 2 altogether ?—A., ns tt is 
ere now it will exempt these classes. 

Q. If you passed it and dropped ‘it altogether the thing would work itself out just 
ell? A. Yes, I think so. / 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What guarantee is there, then, for the protection of the service, irae now, 
argument sake, that some member of Parliament will suggest the appointment of 
ficial to you, who is not suitable for the position. The object of putting in this 
se, as I understand it, was to protect the service, and that such ‘appointments 
uld not be confirmed even if he was inefficient, and it was for this commission to 
as to his efticiency?—A. Mr. Chairman, you exempted from ‘the necessity of 
tification by the commission two classes, manual labourers, and professional and 
nical men, you require us to certify as to the qualifications of postmasters, who will 
appointed by the department. Now, we know from experience, before this Act 
into force, ‘that qualified men were appointed, and we know that since this Act 
into force that qualified men have been appointed, and I do not see why it would 
f [Mr. William Foran.] 
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the department has satisfied itself that the men are qualified, and that should be 
first requisite in the case of an appointment. 


By Mr. Qurrie: 


Q. The inspector goes around—A. If you leave it in the hands of the departm 
the inspector will a Cie the man who is capable of agent: his duties, and if 


professional, peeve ad heels ae officers. If you ae them, you would certain 
require certification. Under the 1908 law, when professional and ‘technical positio 
were filled by nomination from the department, the certificate from the commiss 
was required in all cases. 


By the Chairman: 
‘a I think es pe of that was to ensure the anion of the service !—A. a 


that, Dr. Roche? 
Hon Mr. Rocun: Yes, and besides the department is in a better position to judg 
by reason of the fact that they are on probation— 
The Witness: Exactly, for six months. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Their inspectors should have opportunity to decide as to their efficiency? 
‘Mr. Currte: He goes there and trains them. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. That is true, Mr. Foran, that professional men are exempted—assuming t 
they are exempted—do you think that in their case the commission within six mon: 
could certify as to their qualifications?—A. Yes, I think the commission sot 
called upon to certify as to whether they are professional men or not. ih 


Mr. Currte: I think there is something in that—in what you have said td re. 
Certainly. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: / 


Q. So that. feature of subsection 2—you do not agree with that. Vou say in S 
section 2, “ professional men will not be required to obtain the certification.”—A. | i 
that is it. 


in You think it bales he msn tae 


pew ae We ought to be required to certify Las a man is a i decese or ase 
) 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. That is hades for A ‘his alain which he has. What you are 


who is ou to be in a lama Be Sade: “had ae case of that Hee choke a certa 
officer was called the law od of the department, and was ee to Be a belie 


depapnsbat for years, ane legal as 
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By Mr. Currie: 


ea -Q You find sometimes in the case of doctors that the same thing occurs, a great 
Bs any people are called doctors now, and you might make a mistake if you wanted 

one kind of a doctor, in appointing another kind?—A. Yes, quite so. 

_ Q. The United States make mistakes like that quite frequently ?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Taking section 2 of the Bill, which relates to promotions—the suggestion 
contained in this section, as I understand it, is that all promotions shall be made 
upon merit by the Governor in Council, and at the time of promotion, under the 
Civil Service Act, the Civil Service Commission must report in writing that the man 
has the necessary qualifications. That may be done either with or without examina- 
_tion—A. With regard to that, of course, it is a very important matter, and you have 
had a great deal of evidence upon that. I think the evidence of most of the deputy 
ministers was that as regards promotions they rather favoured the present system. 
One or two of them thought that the deputy should make the recommendation, but 
I think the deputies as a rule preferred the present system, because after all, even 
under the present system, they have a voice in the selection. 

‘ Hon. Mr. Carper: If offhand, I would size up the evidence, I would say that 
they took this line: as regards ordinary promotions in a clerical staff, that the 
_ present system was satisfactory; as regards promotions, where they involved the head 
of a branch, they think they would like to make an expression of their judgment in 
» that regard, and that judgment should have very great weight.—A. I think in a case 
of an important position like that the deputy minister’s opinion should be given 
very careful consideration. I do not think there would be any difficulty in arranging 
the procedure so that the deputy minister may have even more to say with reference 
to the promotions. In most cases, the deputy of the department is satisfied with the 
competitive system which we have adopted of selecting men. 

_ Hon. Mr. Canper: I wonder if Mr. O'Connor is here? 

Mr. O’Connor: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Catprer (to Mr. O’Connor): Let me state the evidence as I recall it at 
the present time, Mr. O’Connor, it is as regards the ordinary clerical staff right 
up to the head of the branches—my view is that the weight of the evidence, even on 
the part of the deputies, is that the present system is satisfactory, but when you 
come to the appointment of the heads of the branches, where special qualifications 
must be taken into consideration, that there the evidence would seem to incline to 
_ the view that the deputy head of the department who is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the department. should have a good deal to say as to those appointments. 
From your view of the matter do you think there would be any objection to that if 
it is worked out by the commission ? 

Mr. O’Connor: I think that is a question of degree, that the opinion of the 
service with regard to those promotions is practically the same as with regard to 
_ other promotions that is, a matter of grade. The importance of this line of com- 
| petition, under the present law is not the fact that there is so much competition, 
as it is in the oversight or supervision of carrying out that competitive feature. 
That is to say, that the departmental minister, in choosing a person for promotion 
to a higher position—if he knows that his— 

Hon. Mr. Carper: Let me interrupt you—I ‘have not, for a moment, suggested 
that that matter should rest entirely with the deputy minister. I am not suggesting 
at, but I am suggesting that in arranging for that class of promotions, it should 


the commission— : : 
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Mr. O’Connor: I was going to go on with that phase of it. I was going 1 
this, that if we are left entirely in the hands of the deputy minister, the 
minister might feel more freedom, which he cannot feel under the present syst 
If there is some authority which has oversight in the matter, he will take every 
caution to see that he is fully justified in making the promotion. Now when you c 
to the higher positions in the Service, under the present system, which has been 
operation for a number of years, you will find men who ean fill the position — 
ordinarily have two or three promotions before reaching the highest position ; n 
sequently they have competition for promotion after promotion, probably three 
four or five of them, and it can be reasonably assumed that the deputy minist 
has something to say in every case, and I think it is reasonable to assume that as 
promotions go higher they will have more to say because the qualifications requ 
are more matters which come under the purview of the deputy minister; that is 
the earlier stages of the promotion, from the lower classes, it is largely perha 


education, and whether he was acting in a supervisory capacity, and later on 
is required to act in a higher position, where tact and administrative ability 
required. These things are matters of record, and it seems to me the deputy minis 
and his department have a very large say, and under the present system they w 
continue to have a large say, in regard to promotion. 

Hon. Mr. Catper: You think they should have? 


Mr. O’Connor: Yes, I do certainly, but I think that at the present time it ac 
not show up as much as it will later. 


rests EES itl the Government, and they have liberty i go outside if they wan t 
to. They have always kept that power. 


‘Mr. O’Connor: The same thing obtains in this country. The deputy heads— 
a Currie: I mean the heads of branches. 


. O'Connor: That may be. There are certain things in the Bete syste em 
ee pee suit conditions in this country ; that is owing to the university men or 
highly trained men who go inte-the service and spend a number of years learning 
the routine of the Department before they will take on important duties. Men who 
have a good education, who have been in the service, will get up to all grades of the 
_ service that you would be able to pick out good administrators, and the higher officers — 
in the service will be well-trained men, not only educationally, but in the work of 
department. \ 


: By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. With regard to sub-section 2 or section 3, what is your view?—A. (Mr. Foran) 
I think the present system is very satisfactory. There has not been very much com: 
plaint about it. We are called to act only where a transfer is from one place 
another, and we are not concerned with transfers within the department, unless it 
involves a change of residence, and that is kmportant. I had a case when I was ut 
at Edmonton. A young lady had been brought from Moose Jaw, and there was erent 
trouble in the land office at Edmonton. She had been transferred to the land office 
in Edmonton, and there was quite a little trouble because she had come in over 
heads of some of the other girls in the office there. I had not heard of the cae 
I said that a transfer from Moose Jaw to Edmonton must be approved by the com- 
mission. When I came back I learned the transfer had been made without getting 
our sanction, which is irregular, under the law. The employees look to us to protect 
them in that way. Jf you bring an employee from Moose Jaw and put him in over 
the heads of other employees in Edmonton, it is going to create, a great deal of « 
satisfaction, and I think there should be some check on that. The only gta 

(Mr. William Foran.] 


ployees have is that these transfers are not going to be made for the purpose of 
oting men over the heads of others in the local offices, Their claim is a reasonable 


i Q What would you say with regard to transfers in the department at Ottawa ?—A. 
hey are made without reference to the commission now. 

1Q. Have they power to do that under the present Act?—A. Yes. 

Q. Without the commission?—A. The commission is required to certify only 


e the transfer involves a change of residence. 


By Mr. Currie: 
| Q. Under the old law, and under the old routine it was the custom always to make 
ransfers’—A. Yes. 

; Q. A man could be taken out of the post office in Toronto and put in Winnipeg 
ost office, or sent‘to Dawson, and he had no recourse. That was the understanding of 
1¢ outside service? I have known men to be sent from Toronto to Winnipeg ?—A. If 
ou have a senior clerkship vacant in Toronto, you have a clerk here, and you send - 
im to Toronto to fill that office, it stops the advancing of the men below in that 
fice. ; 

Q. Stops promotion?—A. Yes, and creates trouble at once. And where you have 
satisfaction among employees you cannot get efficiency. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. With regard to subsection 3 of section 2. 


“No new classes shall be established under the classification, neither shall 
existing classes or rates of compensation prescribed therefor be altered there- 
under except by and with the approval of the Governor in Council.” 


A. You have that now. We cannot create a new class without sending it up for the 
approval of the Governor in ‘Council, so that is really unnecessary. That is the law 
the present time. 

— Q. You cannot alter a classification ?—A. We can alter a classification without 
mmpensation, and that is really the important feature of classification. We can alter 
title of the position, or the duties, but we cannot alter the compensation without 
ie approval of the Governor in ‘Council. 

_ Q. Take the case submitted to us from the Post Office Department where a 
assification had been so altered as to leave a man with practically no duties at all, 
nd his compensation remains where it is. The Governor in Council would have no 
knowledge of that?—A. What case was that? ; 

_ Q. In the Post Office Department, in connection with the reorganization. Some 
itness gave that evidence?—A. It was in re-classification was it not? 


Mr. O’Connor: Yes. 2 
Witness: Of course when that comes before the commission that position will 
e-classified. It will be abolished, and a new classification made for it. 


eorganization now taking place, in the case of one or more the classification had 
altered, so as to practically strip them of their duties, but that they were still 
ing the same salary. 


Mr. O’Connor: That is done under the reorganization. Well, there is a reference 


ouncil for the reorganization to go into effect. 
¥ [—Mr. William Foran.] 
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Hon. Mr. Carper: The broad principle of reorganization would be appr 
the Governor in (Council, but the Governor in Council would never consent to 
service a man who had no duties to perform at the salary he used to have. 


Mr. Grizspacu: ‘That is possible under reorganization, but it would be the < 
of the head of that branch to report the fact that it happened in the reorganization 


Witness: We would abolish that position and reclassify it. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. It would be eventually considered by your commission and reclassified ?—A. 
Yes, we would reclassify it and send it to council for approval. 


‘Mr. GrirspacH: There was a case where they classified a position and there w 
only one man waiting to ‘fill it. 


Dr. Rocue: Was not that rather reclassification of the position? It was the Q a 
classification that altered oe duties, and a classification was made for the altered 
duties. \ 


By Hon. Mr. Chath 
Q. I judge there is no necessity for subsection 3 whatever?—A. None whatever 


Mr. Curriz: There is one reason for the finish of it there where it says:“ T 
Government shall have authority to change, revise, amend and alter the ‘designation. 


Witness: That is another sina 


4 reads :-— 


“All persons appointed or temporarily employed under the authority of oS 
this Act shall be classified in accordance with the provisions of the Order 
Council or of the written \authorization by or in pursuance of which Wie are 
appointed or employed.” 


Now to get the full objective you have to go back to section 1:—All pee 1 
appointed under section 1—that is manual labourers, postmasters, professional m 
and so on, of whatever class are included in there. Then subsection 4 says:— 

“All persons appointed or temporarily employed under the authori 
of this Act shall be classified in accordance with the provisions of the Order in 
Council or of the written authorization by or in pursuance of which mney are 
appointed or employed.” 


Wrrvess: I think it would be a great mistake to take the classification out of the ‘ 
hands of the commission. It is the only proper body to administer the classification. 
You spent a lot of money on it. It is by no means a perfect piece of work. There 
is a great deal to be done on it yet, and until it is finally completed and surround 
by proper safeguards I think it would be a mistake to interfere with it at the present 
time. 


Hon. Mr. Caper: Sanane we decide to withdraw professional men, that sat 
include our health officers and doctors; in that class would be found those who look — 
after immigration matters under the classification as it now stands, I think there a 
two or three classes. Those men are graded I presume in accordance with their 
length of experience and their qualifications. In addition to that they have a range — 
of salary running from $2,400 up to $3,400, and $3,000 to $4,000, and from $3,500 up 
to $5,000. If this idea were carried out all that would be abandoned, and the Order 
in Council approving them would fix their salary and their grade and their annual — 
increase and so on. 


Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. And you would have ‘two bodies classified?—A. Yes. I think the Government — 
would be well satisfied if it would leave all classification matters to the commis 
{Mr. William Foran.] ’ 


| 
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re ardless of the manner in which the appointment may be made, and ask it to have 
position classified subject to approval by the Governor in Council. 

oF Hon. Mr. Rocnz: I think the classification after all is getting pretty well 
eee eened out to handle the position of the deputies. 

_ ° Hon. Mr. Carper: Supposing we withdraw lighthouse keepers, I would assume 
you must have two or three classes there as well. 

_ Wirness: There are six classes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Their annual salaries are fixed, their annual increases are fixed. If they were 
withdrawn from the commission and this section prevailed, then the whole classifica- 
tion is out of joint. 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: Yes. 

ae Hon. Mr. Catper: Why? 


ee Hon. Mr. Roctn: Because there would be dual classification. There would be no 
- uniformity. . 


Wirness: You would have every department making a classification of its own 
system. 


Mr. Grimspacu: I think that clause would be a source of endless trouble. 

Mr. Currte: They were classified in the case of lighthouse keepers. ‘They were 
assified in accordance with the power of the light; first grade light $1,000; second 
rade $1,200, and third grade light $1,500, and so on. : 
Witness: You will find a great many people who think the matter of appoint- 
ment is not of very great importance, but you will find it is the greatest importance 
that the classification of positions should be under one department. 
Mr. Currm: I think that clause ought to come out. 
‘aS Mr. Catprr: Take section 3, of the Bill, the powers of the commission as to 
_ classification, new classification and reclassification, and so on. | : 
Mr. Curriz: That leaves the Government. power to revise the classification. Is 
that not what it does? 
_ Wrrvess It has to pass the Governor in Council anyway. 
Mr. Currie: Why is it so? We are amending subsections 1, 2 and,3 of section 
_ 42, by making this change, and making it subject to revision by Order in Council. 
_ Have you the full power now? ; 
_ ~-Wrrness: We have power now to change the title or the qualifications or the 
- duties of a position without submitting it to council. There would not be any 
- objection to require the commission in all changes to have the approval of council. — 
i The only thing is we give the power to the Governor in Council to classify a position. 
/ Hon. Mr. Rocus: To amend or revise. 
Witness: .To amend or revise or create new positions, or attach salaries to them. 
Mr. Currie: Don’t you think the Governor in Council when he makes such a 
_ change takes away our duties? What I mean to say is the Governor in Council acts 
. the place of Parliament. 
Hon. Mr. Catper: “The Governor in Council shall have power to amend the 


and the definition of class or description of duties thereunto appertaining; provided 
that any such amendment when proposed shall be referred to the Civil Service Com- 


the Governor in Council before the same is sanctioned.” Have you the classification 
f some of these positions here? 
‘ t [Mr. William Foran.] 
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Mr. Currir: There have been some tremendous classifications. 


Ae Miatise of the service ae been carried on, the multiplicity of classes. | 
Wirness: There are a great many changes to be made yet. That is not t 
finished product by any means. 
Mr. Grirspact: Somebody said there were 1,500 classes in the Department of a 
Interior. Can that be true? 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: 1,600 in the entire service. 
Hon. Mr. Carper: For example, the Mines Branch. 


Hon. Mr. Rocnre: That would not be a good case, because these are specific posi 
tions. We could not call them anything else, I think, Mr. Calder. 


Hon. Mr. Cauper: There are 310 employees, and there is one page and a second 
page and two-thirds of third page. Che 

Mr. GriesBacH: Folios. he ae 

Hon. Mr. Catprer® Yes. This will go to show what some of those are. You have 
Geologists, 11; Chief, Division of Invertebrate Palxontologists, 1; Chief, Division of 
Anthropology, 1; Chief, Division of Biology, 1; Archaeologist, 1; Ornithologist, igs 
Paleobotanist, 1; Invertebrate Phiecdnwlgnian 1: Chief Topographical Engineer, 1 
Chief, Division be Fuel Testing, 1; Chief, Daacen of Ore Dressing and Metallurgy, 
1; Chief, Division of Mineralogy, 1; Chief, Explosives Chemist, 1; Chief, Bureau of 
Retallitorous Mines, 1; Chief, Buican of Non-Metalliferous Aine 1; Chief, Division — 
of Mine Borings, 1; Head Translator, 1; Chief, Mines Chemuer Laboratory, 1;_ 
- Superintendent, Fuel Testing Laboratory, 1; Chief, Bureau of Ceramics, 1; Chief 
Map Draughtsman, 1; Associate Geologists, 7; Associate Ethnologists, 2; Associates 
Physical Anthropologist, 1; Associate Zoologist, 1; Associate Invertebrate Palzontolo- 
gist, 1; Associate Palssontelosten 165 Suisentienidendt: Ore Dressing and Metallurgical - 
Mears tines 1; Fuel Efficiency Peres 1; Chemists, 8; Accountant (Grade 2) 1: 4 
Statistician, We Inspector of Explosives, 1; Agniee Division of Mineralogy, 1; Head 
Clerk, 1; Bast Specialist, 1; Chief Photographer, 1; Topographical Rhee CHS 
Geodetic Engineer, 1; Chief, Division of Road Meiteriale 1; Assistant Mining Engin-— 
eers, 7; Principal ae Draughtsmen, 2; Supervisor Map Pubic gene: 1; Assistant — 
Ge nloniais s, 12; Bibliographer, 1; Chief Taxidermist and Herpetologist, 1; then you 
have a Chicf&Ghemist. 


- Wirness: You could not get any other grading of these chaps. That is what theme 
call themselves. You could not classify them under any other grading. ae 
Q. In the old days what were they called?—A. That is the kind of a classification — 
they had. The Botanist, Metallurgist; they are all the same; Chemist, Inverte- “— 
brate Paleontologist. That is a good example. : yee 
Q. The Department of Trade and Commerce? Would that be a good example? 

We have an Expert in Grain, Chemistry, Director of Chemical Exhibits; Commercial - 
Intelligence; a Chief, Division Grain Inspection and Staple Products, a Chief Clerk 
a Subsidy Clerk; Motion Picture Photographer; Division Accountants; Head Clerk; 
Auditor; Film Auditor; Senior Photographer; Junior Motion Picture Photographer 
Senior ‘Accountant; Senior Accountant Clerk; Senior Clerk-Stenographer; Clerk-— 
Typist; Filing Clerk, Supplies Clerk; and so on. There is a feeling in the service 
and outside of the service that people can gain little knowledge of this classification. 
I don’t know just how to describe it, that it is exceedingly cumbersome, and all sorts” 
of hair-splitting has been done in order to get a man in a position to enable him to — 
draw a bigger salary. That is the feeling—aA. Some effort should be made to simplify 
it. I think in the large groups there are too many divisions, but I think in some of — 
these the titles are somewhat ‘descriptive of his duties. I think in the larger groups 
in the service there have been too many divisions and subdivisions. I think that 15%) 
admitted, but under the old law you have the other extreme, every man was a clerk, 


no matter what his duties were. Every man was a clerk. 
[Mr. William Foran.] 
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area. Yes. 

— Q. Something i this line?—A. Yes. Our classification appealed to them. 
Ck re were many classifications, but when this classification of our federal service 
as issued and submitted to a Congressional Committee of six senators and three 
nembers of the Legislature, they appointed a committee and employed Arthur Young 
Company to advise as an advisory board and they prepared the classification along 
he same lines as the one here. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
_ Q. So far as your knowledge goes, where they carried on’ Civil Service reform in 
‘connection with the large municipalities in the United States like New York and 
Chicago, have they adopted the same principle?—A. Yes, the same principle. 
-Q. Do you think your commission could take hold of the existing classifications 
d within six months or so reduce and simplify it, and cut out— _ 
Mr. Curriz: Amalgamate. 
_ Wirness: There has been a lot of fine work in that respect done by the Board 
of Hearing and Recommendation, and they are still working on it, and I think in 
e time you have suggested, Mr. ‘Calder, very considerable work will be done in 
proving that classification. 
By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

-Q. Do you think that is desirable—A. I think it is, yes. I certainly do. 
Q. Do you think there can be an improvement made?—A. Yes, both in the inside 


rvice ‘and in the interests of the employees and of our own commission, because our 
ex mination system is getting to be very complex and involved ‘under this classifica- 


By Mr. Bara 

-Q. Cumbersome?—A. Yes, there are so many classes for which examinations must 
held. ® 

By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

_ Q. Do you hold the same view in connection with that, Doctor? , 

~ Hon. Mr. Rocue: Yes. For instance, Mr. Farrow admitted they incorporated in 
‘elass, nine classes, and the same thing has occurred in the post office. Instead of 
ing post office clerk, and postal clerk; senior post office clerk, and senior postal 
k, they put that in now as postal clerk. That was gone and will be done as the © 
k proceeds. 

om By Hon. Mr. Calder: — 

om Q. The classification as fifst made was just a little too fine-—A. It was subdivided 
too many classes. 

"The (CHaiman: In readjusting that classification you say you are putting them 
under Postal Clerks’ designation now. How are salaries assigned?—A. The money 
order clerks would receive much the same salary as the ordinary postal clerk. Put the 
1ey order clerk in with the postal clerk. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

BQ: Why could not the Governor in Council tackle that job and straighten it out? 
‘A. Because the commission has been working on it for three years and I think the 
sperience they have gained in three years has been invaluable in continuing the work. 
Q. I would not mind having a whack at it myself. 

- The Cuamman: Are you finished with Mr. Foran? 

Fon. Mr. Carper: Those are all the sections of the Bill. We have gone through it 


etty well with Mr. Foran. : : 
og ; (Mr. William Foran.] 
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The CuatrMan: I think we might take Mr. Roche right now. Have you any 
further suggestions with regard to the Bill? ae 


Hon. Mr. Rocur: No, I don’t think so. I think you have covered the grou 
pretty completely. a 

Hon. Mr. Catpnr: And the views of Mr, Foran voice the view of the commission. 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: Yes. ; 


Hon. Mr. Catper: Mr. O’Connor, you have heard most of ‘Mr. Foran’s evidence. 
Is there anything you wish to add to what he said? 


Mr. O’Connor: I don’t think there is anything I wish to add. We oppose the Bill — 
practically completely on the ground it would open up the field for changing the 
present system too radically. We thought the present system should have an oppo 
tunity to show what it could do. We felt in the last year or so improvements 
had been made, and we can see prospects of improvements being made in the future. — 


Hon. Mr. Cauper: Take this last point that we have been discussing. Do you 
think the classification could be simplified and made Thats compact instead of running 
over so many Classes ? A 


Mr. O’Connor: Yes, I have not any doubt. It is a big subject, and you cannot — 
cover it in a few moments. But certainly when the classification first came out and 
subdivisions were made, one could see the theory that was at the back of it, and — 
you could also see that the theory would not work. over a country as widespread as 
gurs, with the commission located in the central point at Ottawa. I think a number — 
of the changes that have been made have improved that. I have in mind the classi- 
fication of the postal service. There was a considerable reduction there. I think some 
forty classes were cut out by the Board of Hearing. I had quite a hand in that 
myself. I think we can say that the Board of Hearing had a battle royal with the 
Arthur Young Company before we were able to lay unholy hands on the classification 
that they had prepared. I have not the slightest doubt that the classification they 
have prepared is a reasonable one. Theoretically, you can pick holes in it, and a 
time goes on it will be found possible to improve the classification. I have in min 
the classification which Mr. Foran mentioned a few moments ago that was prepared 
by the Arthur Young Company under a commission appointed in the United Stat 
That was a very voluminous document. It divided the service at Washington into 
a larger number of classes than the service in Canada is divided into. Later on the 
committee saw to that matter and they undertook to simplify that classification. It 
is at present before Congress, and the simplified classification strikes me as bein 

-amuch more useful classification. In some cases where it has been found mecessary 
to give different titles, at any rate the salary range is the same. You will see a great 
number of different titles of positions wheré the salary ranges are the same. The 
only reason for having different titles is that you have to have examinations for each 
different class of position. I think that eventually as the classification is worked out 
here, that can be accomplished. But I think the main objection that the employees — 
had to the idea of the Governor in Council undertaking to classify was this: That 
naturally in dealing with these matters the Governor in Council would be inclined to 

deal with it from the stahdpoint of the person rather than from the standpoint of thi 
position. There is not any doubt that there are men in the service filling positions — 
that do not demand their whole qualifications. They are qualified for higher positions, 
and the tendency under a personal classification is to classify the man rather than 
the job. It needs an intensive study of those on the job by one who understand 
one job with another, to get a classification of positions rather than of persons. 'Tha 


is the basis of our objection to classification being put under the Governor in Council 
Hon. Mr. Cauper: What about further evidence? Are you through Mr. Foran 
Mr. Foran: Yes. ; 


The committee adjourned until Tuesday, the 17th instant, at 11 a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


E. S. Archibald, Director Experimental Farms. Page 394. | 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON BILL No. 122, AN ACT TO AMEND THE 
ei “CIVIL SERVICE ACT, 1918 


Turspay, May 17, 1921. 
The Committee met at 11 0’clock, a.m. 


a Present: Messrs. Spinney, (in the Chair), Argue, Calder, Charters, Currie, 
Dechéne, Ethier, Euler, Gauthier, Griesbach, Johnstone, Kennedy (Glengarry), 
Scott, and Thompson (Yukon)—14. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
_ Certain correspondence received was read and referred to the Sub-committee. 
Messrs. Roche, Deville and Archibald were in attendance. 


oa ‘Mr. Deville, Surveyor-General of Canada, was called, sworn and examined, and 
discharged from further attendance. 


_ My. Archibald, Director General, Experimental Farms, was called, sworn and 
xamined, cross-examined by Dr. Roche and discharged. 


i; The Committee adjourned till Wednesday, the 18th instant, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


E. K. SPINNEY, 


j Chairman, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


' urspay, May 17, 1921. 


- The Special Committee appointed to consider Bill No. 122, an Act to amend the 
_ Civil Service Act, 1918, met at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Spinney, presiding. 


~The Owarrman: Will the gentlemen come to order. Mr. Lafleur was sent for 
day and Mr. Deville and Mr. Archibald. Mr. Deville is present. Mr. Lafleur is 
gaged in departmental work and cannot be present. 


ry 


Mr. Epovuarp DEVILLE, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your official capacity?—A. I am Surveyor-General. 
-Q. Have you employees in your department in the inside and outside service ?— 
A. Well, yes. We have surveyors who are employed outside of Ottawa. 
-Q. How many have you under your control?—A. We have a chief of parties, 
srty I believe, and assistants who are also Dominion land surveyors, to the number 
about twenty, and apart from that we have the ordinary help in minor positions in 


he survey party. 
 Q. That is manual labourers, day labourers, 1 suppose?-A. We have also some 


inor technical positions. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. Take a survey party going going out as an illustration. Describe the personnel 
of the survey party?—A. There will be the chief in the first place, then he has one or 
ie [Mr. E. Deville.] 
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articled pupils, that is to say, men who are studying for admission to the surveyi 
profession and he will have a leveller, a rodman and the ordinary labourers. | r 

Q. Choppers?—A. Axemen, chainmen, cook, and so on; teamsters, canoe nm 
and packers. 

Q. How many parties will you have in the field this year?—A. We have i: 
38. : 
rt That ss to eb cy 2—A,. Yes. 


is more or less snnecheee ae: survey. 
Q. How long have you been in the service?—A. I have been in the service | 
1880. ‘ 
Q. That is 41 years?—A. 41 years. mn 
Q. How long have you been Surveyor-General?—A. I was i dentea in 1885. 
Q. Have you done any field work yourself?—A. Oh, yes. 
Q. In charge of surveying, in charge of a party or something ?—A. I had one ye 
surveying in the West and six years surveying in Quebec. 
Q. Mr. Deville you are invited to attend this Committee to give your views. — 
obtain your employees from the Commission, do you not?—A. Yes. 
Q. You ‘have seen the Bill that is being discussed?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The object in calling you is to get your views in regard to your ascudiaie 
with the Civil Service Commission in connection with your help, your labour, or you 
employees and the Committee would be glad to get your views in that connection 
There will doubtless be questions asked you as you proceed with your report?—A. 
am perfectly satisfied with the appointments made by the Commission. I have no 
fault to find with that. Also I have very little fault to find with the appointmen 
made say for fifteen years before the Commission was appointed. I suffered very lit 
from patronage. In fact I think that during the whole time there were not more th 
four or five positions appointed against my recommendation. 

Q. That was under the old law—A. Yes. . 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. When you say you are satisfied with the present system does that apply to : 
classes of employees, professional and technical, as well as what you call manua 
labour?—A. Manual labour, as a matter of fact, is not appointed through the Co: 
mission on survey parties. What I want to say is this, the chief of the party when he 

' gets to the place where he is to organize his party goes to the Government employm 
office and asks in the first place if any returned soldiers are available. Then he fin 
out those who are available for the work, and engages them. If he does not fi 
enough returned soldiers then he takes civilians and after his men are all engage 
he reports them to the Commission as emergency engagement and if the Commission 
finds no objection. to their employment then a certificate is issued. ‘ 

Q. Let me give you an illustration. You are putting some survey party up in 
Northern Alberta this season?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Commission has no organization itself, to select this class of employees' 
—A. No. 

Q. If one of your men is going to take charge of work in Northern Alberta, | r 
would get in touch with the employment bureau at Edmonton?—A. Yes. uy 

Q. And he should ascertain from them what men are seeking employment? 
Yes, for returned soldiers in the first place. 

Q. The head of the survey party would see that returned soldiers get the 
preference?—A. Yes. 

[Mr. E. Deville.] 
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Q. ‘And after he has located his men and has got all the returned soldiers he can 
o are suitable and he fills up with civilians after this, what is done? I suppose 


starts out with his men and sends down a report for the Commission to approve ?— 
Yes, that is what he does. 


By Mr. Gauthier: 


Q. In regard to returned eotdienetas you make it>a condition of their employ- 
1ent that they are English born or Canadian born or imported from the other side— 
\. No, we do not do that. As long as they are returned soldiers they do not inquire 

they are Canadian born or if they started with Expeditionary Force from here or 
rom England?—A. No, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder : 


QQ. You would not get very many Englishmen who had recently come to Canada, 
ery suitable for that work, axe men, canoemen and cooks?—A. Of course, the 
anadian born men is more suitable for the work than a foreigner. 

_ Q. For that class of work I would think so?—A. Yes. 

Q. As regards the salary of your surveyors, and the assistant-surveyor, had you 
had any trouble at all?—A.No, sir, no trouble at all. 

Q. Can you give me an example of a man you have taken on recently ag a sur- 
veyor‘—A. A surveyor is required to have a commission. Now, to obtain his 
ommission, he has to serve at least three years as an articled pupil, as a Dominion 
urveyor?—A. As a Dominion surveyor, and has to pass an examination in the first 
lace to be an articled pupil. It is a pretty severe examination. I might say that 
most of them are University graduates and only half of the candidates pass the 
amination, and after they have been admitted as articled pupils they have to serve 
ree years on the survey before they are allowed to come for final examination. 

- Q. Must. they serve in a Dominion survey party ?—A. No. 

Q. They cdn serve in a Provincial survey part?—A. Yes, that is accepted. 

_ Q. As long as they have three years’ experience in the survey?—A. As long as 
hey have three years’ experience in the service with a Dominion land surveyor. 

_Q. They must serve with the Dominion land surveyor ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not a man necessarily engaged on Dominion land surveying work?—A. No. 


By es Argue: ( 
Q Not the same man for three years ?—A. NG 


et 


' By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Can you think of a man recently appointed, a new man recently appointed to 
uke charge of any of this work. You are sending out thirty this year. Are any of 
em new men?—A. No, all old men. 

-Q. Did you send out a new man last year?—A. Last year there were four. 

Q. Name one of=them?—A. They were all returned soldiers. 

Q. Can you name one?—A. Yes, there was C. 8. MacDonald Hardouin. 

Q. Do you remember the circumstances in connection with his appointment, how 
id he get his appointment?—A. The circumstances were those: We had to make an 
pplication to the Commission for the re-appointment of the surveyors who were 
employed the previous year. Now, four of those dropped out and their places were 
led by the promotion of those surveyors who were previously assistants on survey 
ties. 

 Q. You say four of them dropped out? Did they drop out voluntarily 7—A. Yes. 
Q. They decided they did not want to go out?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you say, four who had been previously out as assistants were pro- 
noted W—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Was Hardouin one of them?—A. Yes, he was one of them. 

[Mr. E. Deville.] 
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Mr. Gadi, and the éthler | one I near was Ate Bowens 
Q. Who is Mr. Muddiman ? 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: He was at that time the head of the pr ali branch. 
Hon. Mr. ‘Cautper: And the other man? 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: On the examination branch. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. When you met, where did you meet in the first ON In the Cuil Se 
vice 'Commission’s office. 

Q. And the four of you sat down, yourself and the representative of tee saidie 
who was Mr. MacNeil?—A. And Mr. Loughnan. 

Q. Who is the editor of the Veteran?—A. Yes. 

Q. And two representatives of the Commission?—A. Yes. ys 

Q. When you met what did you dot—A. We went over the applications a ev 
one of the applicants. The positiom had been advertised by the ‘Commission. 

Q. How many applications were in?’—A. Oh, I suppose there must have b 
about fifteen, apart from those who had been already recommended for re-appoint 
ment. 

Q. Who had made those Loe cpeiriiel evan eee ‘The ae aembead ae made i 
recommendations. 

Q. Yourself?—A. Yes. : ; 

Q. That is, you recommended those four?—A. No, I did not recommend th 
four; I recommended the re-appointment of the surveyors who were employed: t 


Q. But you ascertained at this meeting that four of those re resigned ¢ 
Yes, and the Great War Veterans’ representative insisted upon those positions bemg 
filled because he said they had been advertised. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. He said glance He said they had been alc said therefore the ’ 
ought to be filled. ts 


Bo Hon. Mr. Colder: nadia 


Q. And you had about fifteen Heal catia all told?—A. I suppose about th 
number; regular applications. , 

Q. Of those fifteen, that included some of your assistant surveyors who mi 
be looking for; promotion?’—A. They were all assistant surveyors. 

Q. Were they all ‘Dominion surveyors and had Be their examination?— 
Yes. 


: @. And they had had previous experience with the PS even the retur 
soldiers?—A. Yes. 
Q. What did you do with them when you reached that stage?—A. Well, I wa 
not anxious that they should be re-appointed, but I had no: shies to offer to tho 
four, they were well qualified. 
Q. You say you had no objection to their being apa Nose 
-Q. That is, you took the ground that all of those fifteen who had been Dom 
surveyors, any out of the fifteen might be appointed to the position Peres th 
{Mr. FE. Deville.] 
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all qualified?—A. They were all qualified in a way, but some of them had not 
poo record, for instance, and I ‘would not have recommended them for re-appoint- 
Q. How did you finally get down to those four that secured the position? What 
ocess of elimination did you go through?—A. We went over the whole list, land 
ey asked information about their qualifications and their services and other mat- 
ers that ‘would help them deciding whether they ought to be appointed or not. 

ne Q. Let us take Mr. Loughnan, of the Veteran, he has no special knowledge 
‘ which would enable him to decide which of those fifteen should be appointed?—A. 
0, he did not pretend to have any knowledge, but he examined the information 

which I furnished to the examining board, and I suppose came to his conclusion. 

} _ Q. Rather was he prepared to accept your conclusion? Mr. Loughnan is a 
journalist, he is not a surveyor?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are wanting to appoint a man surveying in ‘Northern Alberta? What 
pecial knowledge could Mr. Loughnan possibly have, a journalist, a man twho has 


/ What judgment could he bring to bear upon the qualifications of a man on that job? 
A. Of course that is ‘a matter upon which I have not much to say, and preference 
is given to returned soldiers right along, and they have a right to be represented. 


preference. But after all, assume that there were six of the returned coldiers, you 
are the man wha examined their qualifications to decide which of the six should be 
appointed, and not Mr. Loughnan.—A. Well, practically it came to the same thing. 
q Be Q. It could not be any other way?—A. Yies, they accepted what I reported. 

Q. Take this other gentleman, Mr. Mudman, was he a surveyor?—A. No. 

_ Q. Did he have any previous knowledge of surveying ’—A. No, I do not think so. 
Q. I wonder if the same would not be true of him?—A. Yes, I suppose, to a large. 
xtent. : 
 Q. So that in this particular case you have given us, afiter all, after forty years’ 
xperience in surveying you went over, and you considered these men’s records, and 
heir experience and their qualifications, and you in effect said, “ Well, now, gentle- 


j 
i 


turned soldiers must be given preference, I think these four men are the ones 
ho should be appointed,” and the Committee said, “ Yes.”- That is about what 
happened?—A. Yes. They asked questions which I answered. They asked for 
nformation about the applicants, and finally they accepted my recommendation. 

Q. Well, now, if the Commission had not been there at all, if they had had no 


ou think anything different would have happened, if Mr. Loughlan had not been 
here at all or any representative of the Commission, would any of these men have 
eceived the appointment?—A: Yes. If— ' 

 Q. If the—shall I say—if the politician had not interfered?—A. If there had 
been appointments made, the only question is whether the appointment should be 
made at all. 


By Wr. Argue: 
Q. Whether the position should be filled at that time or not?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. As a matter of fact, did they always accept your opinion and act upon it?—. 


never probably seen a survey party, who knows absolutely nothing about their work? — 


Q. That is the question with all of us now, the returned soldier must have the _ 


nen, of these fifteen applicants, I consider, taking into consideration the question — 


epresentative there at all, and you were required to give preference under the law > 
o returned soldiers, and you had the appointments of those men in your hands, do- 
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Ay Me) Maer: : sy 


Q. Would you say that finally you would  Nakee to have some independent 
make the appointment rather than yourself? Do you see any merit in that? pas 
I want to have something to say about the appointments. 

Q. But the final appointment, which would you say, that you should make ; 
that an independent body should) make it. Would you prefer to have responsil ili 
or have the Commission take it for any reason we ae Of course, I wo 
iike to have something to say. ; 

Q. Yes, we understand that. But the final ithe nena I would be 
satisfied to accept appointments made by an independent body, provided they cam 
me and listened to what I have to say about the applicant. 

Q. If they do that would you prefer they should take the final responsibility 
A. I think it is preferable, it seems to me. 


\ 


By Mr. Scott: 


Q. If on the other hand the law was changed so that you were given the authority 
to make the appointments it rested entirely in your department, would it seem 0 
you that that would be more satisfactory, or just as satisfactory as the present 
arrangement 4 Y 

- Hon. Mr. Catprr: We are speaking about your professional men now. 

Wirness: I don’t think it would be as satisfactory because if I were given tl 
power to make the appointments the power would not be actually vested in my hand 
it would be in the hands of the minister. If the minister gave me an order tome 
appoint So-and-so, I would have to appoint him. eee 

Q. In other words, you don’t want to take the responsibility, but voi wish e Fi 
have the power to direct it?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the old days did you have to take the responsibility yourself ?—A. 2 Just 
recommended to my minister. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You say you would not want it taken out a your hands. Did the mini 
interfere’—A. Yes. ae 

Q. In those cases was there much of a mistake made?—A. A good deal. Th 
was in recent times. In old days of course it was quite different during the firs 
twenty years that I was in the service. 

Q. You got some pretty bad men t—A. Vos: 

By Mr. Huler: : 

~Q. Would you care to say that in this connection where your recommendat 
was not accepted that it was because of patronage being invoked?—A. Yes I under- 
stand so. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. In my old district up in Saskatchewan I had a heap of trouble with some 
the surveys; posts were put in the wrong places as well as overlapping and road li 
out of joint and so on. What was the cause of that?-—-A. That was patronage. 
me 
By Mr. Currie: nay 
Q. That was done under contract?—A. en In the old days. Of course, t 
contracts that were given more recently are fairly good and I believe this bad 8 
was all in the early days. 
[Mr. BE. Deville.} f 
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- By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
-Under the contract system?—A. Under contract, at a time when we were 
eying very large areas. 


om Q. We can hardly attribute that case I gave you as a result of the exercise of 
p ronage 2—A. Well, “no. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. ‘They skimped the work. Is that not it?—A. They were paid so much per 
Of course their interest was to run as many miles as possible, and we had very 

ttle control over them. 

Q. And you had no control?—A. No. You cannot check the work of a surveyor | 

Same as you can on a building, for instance. The only way to check the work 

of a surveyor is to go over his lines; that is to say to do the work a second time. 

_ Q. He can make the drawing at home, but the question is whether he has the 

egs in the right place?—A. That is it. 


; } 


By Oe on. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Another question. In the last two years did you make any recommendation 

at was not accepted by the Commission so far as professional men are concerned ? 

A. Not as far as the appointments are concerned. 

_ Q. Have you made any recommendations as regards promotions that were not 

ecepted by the Commission, to your technical staff outside?—A. I have made some 

recommendations that were not accepted, although 1 am not quite sure whether it 

as by the Commission or by the department. 

~ Q. Would that be because the men were not returned soldiers?—A. No, oh no, 

ere has been no recommendations from me for promotion where the promotion has 

en given to somebody who was not recommended by me. It has not been done but 

jere are some recommendations which I made on which no action was taken. 

Q. Can you give me an example?/—A. No, I could not give you one offhand. 

 Q. Would that be in connection with the outside men or somebody in your 

epartment?—A. It would be in connection with the office staff. Well I made a 

commendation recently to have an accountant promoted. 

~ Q. What happened in that case?—A. Well I was told that it would not be fair 
promote him. It was not refused by the Commission. It was refused by the 

epartment. 

Q. It néver went to the Commission /—A. It never went to the Commission. 

Q. That is the head of your department did that?—A. Yes. 


dee a 
BZ a 


By Mr. Gauthier: 

 Q. The head of the department is the deputy minister or the minister?—A. The 
eputy minister. 

Q. He refused to accept the recommendation for promotion?—A. Yes. I was 
he just told me not to make the promotion. 

Q. Was it made according to merit?—A. My reason for recommending him was 
Phe he was appointed at a salary of $900 I believe and he is quite a clever 
ountant and I am afraid he isnot going to stay; in fact, he has passed an exam- 
ation for a higher office and he is eligible for the positicn and he will leave as soon 


there is a vacancy. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Z Q. I can quite understand the position, but on the whole a man is entitled to 
romotion for his qualifications, but have you a position vacant to which you would 
ssign that man?—A. Yes, we have a position vacant and we have a lot of work 


ooking after accounts. 
i re [Mr. E. Deville.] 
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man in the accountant’s office who is doing work of the same description, 

vouch of the same description and who is getting the same salary and they l 
would be unjust to promote a man who is a new man and not to promote the ot 
who is longer in the service. \ 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. This man you have peconmmendleds did he have an detest of putting 
an application to the Commission?—A. No. 
Q. Did he have a chance to get the place at all?—A. No. 


Hon. Mr. Rocur: He did not come to the Commission. This recommendatio 
did not come to the Commission. 


By Mr, Luler: 
Q. It never got any further than the deputy minister?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Was this man in your branch or in some other branch of the Interior Dae te 
ment’—A. This man is in my branch. 
Q. The other man?—A. The other man with whom the comparison was made wa 
in the accountant’s office of another branch. hs 
Q. If the deputy decided a promotion was to be made, it would not be fair t 
promote one unless the other was promoted. I wonder if he had in mind that if th 
was promotion these two men should compete?—A. No, that is where the matte 
was left. 


By Mr. Ethier: \ : 

Q. He was not promoted because the deputy minister interfered ‘—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the other man promoted 2—A. No. 

Q. Take as far as promotions in your department are concerned, have there b 
any in the last three years?—A. I don’t recollect any difficulty with the 7 
about promotions. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: \ 


Q. Were any promotions made in this branch in ‘Ottawa, accountants, or bool 
keepers or filing clerks?—A. Yes, to fill vacancies. 
Q. Can you give me an illustration of one?—A. We ae a chief of ike phete 
mechanical plant who was promoted recently. In fact he was promoted twice. = 
Q. What happened in this case— 


By Mr Ethier: a), 


Q. What was the interval between the two promotions?/—A. That is a long stores 
We have a photo mechanical ‘staff of six men, and three of them left. The chi 
left because he said he was not classified, which was true. — 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. He was not paid enough?—A. Yes, aa ia next man was appointed by th 
Commission to another position with the Air board, and another left for some ot h 
reason and we applied to the Commission to replace them. The positions were a 
tised, but we received no applications from qualified men. Then we had to get tl 
positions reclassified. They were re-classified twice, I believe. It took about fift : 
months to get the classification through. That is the only trouble we have had w 
the Commission. It was a matter of classification. When a change is to be mad 
takes a very, very long time. es instance, we have a chief of our ‘Tihostaneys 


acaed 
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Q. When you say not properly classified, you are referring to the salary, rather 
hé description of the duties?—A. Yes. He said if his salary could not be made 
ore reasonable he would resign, and he did resign, and we have been without a chief 
ink e January last. Now it is no use advertising the position as it is classified at 


_ Q. Just one question there. How is it classified at present? What is the range 
salary ?’—A. I think his salary went up to $2,400. 

 Q. That would be the maximum?—A. Yes, the maximum, and he asked that it 
e increased to $2,700. 


By M vr. Hthier: 


 Q. Starting at what salary?—A. $2,240, 1 believe. His salary was classified 
from $1,980 to $2,340, and he asked it should be $2,340 to $2,700. 

~ Q. What is your own judgment as to that ?—A. Oh well, there is no doubt about 
it. I submitted to the Commission at the time the agreement between the amal- 
ramated Lithographers of America and Toronto Lithographers about salaries. The 
salaries are very much higher than those. I have no fault to find with the Commission 
about it. They looked into the matter carefully and made a recommendation, but 
the greater part of the delay, I believe, is with the Privy Council, té get the thing 
approved by the Privy Council. It seems it laid there a very long time. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


 Q. I don’t think that one is lying there. I have no recollection of seeing that 
myself. 


ay By Mr. Ethier: 
i Q. Is that the Young classification?—A. Yes. 


a By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


_ Q. You say this occurred in January last?—A. Yes. 

7 Q. It is now May?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have not been absent from Council any great deal, and every one of those 
documents goes through my hands, and I have not a recollection of seeing any recom- 
endation to Council with regard to this man?—A. We have been notified by the 
mmission that they have approved the re-classification. 


Hon. Mr. Carper: Do you know if that has been sent over to Council, Doctor? 


Hon. Dr. Rocurt: It may have been in the hands of the minister. That is 
here delays frequently occur. I know of some classifications that have been in the 
ands of one minister for a couple of months. 


_ Wrrness: We had trouble of the same kind with the photo mechanical plant. 
ur men there resigned in February, 1920, I believe, and we have not got our staff 
d yet. The positions were advertised but the salaries were too low, and we could 
not get applications. In fact, the secretaries of the Union, the Photo Engravers 
mion wrote to me that he would not show the advertisement for the position because 
it would only cause resentment among the members to offer a salary of that kind. | 
 Q. You mentioned’ a previous illustration. You gave us one relating to your 
lotographic branch, I believe?—A. Yes. 
-Q. You said you had been waiting for fifteen months to have that classification 
ade?—A. It has been changed. In fact it has been changed twice. 
Q. You have been waiting fifteen months to fill the position’—A. Yes. 
Q. Is it filled now’—A. Well, by promotion. That man has been promoted twice. 
[Mr. E. Deville.] 
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By Mr. Currie: 


Q. He has been re-classified twice, but not his salary up to the right 
Yes, he has been re-classified twice. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. Does your work suffer on account of those delays iM Of course ae 
delayed a good deal because we had only half of the staff. The staff was six, t 
them were missing. 
Q. Did you put in men temporarily ?—A. No, we could not get them. 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. Because the salary was too low according to the dastheneda tA. 
salary was too low. The mistake that was made in the case of the photo mee 
plant was to classify them as photographers, now a process worker, a photo mechani 
process worker, is not a photographer in the ordinary sense, that is to say he could 
make a portrait. He does not know what that is. His work is entirely different. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. You say three men carried on work of this kind for a pela of six mont 
A. Yes. iy 

Q. Why could they not continue to do it, if they did it for six acne 
Because they laid the work aside. 

Q. Work was piling up?—A. Yes. 

Q. The work was not taken care of 7—A. No. 


By Mr. Gauthier: 


Q. Then they did not do the work that was allotted to them ?—A. No. 
Q. They could not do it?—A. No. 


By Mr. Currie: , 

Q. What work to they do?—A. They prepare plans and maps for reprodu 
They prepare plates for printing. We generally print them from stone or from 
and the work of the photo mechanical plant is to prepare plates for printing, that 
put maps or plans on the zine plate and hand over the zine plate to the photogray 
for printing. f 
Q. Did you have enough work there to keep them going all the time#—A. ‘ 
printed last year about 1,900 plans and maps. 4 


By ve Chairman: 


guicker, it de ee ahs 


By wae Mr. Calder: 


Q. What would have happened under the old classification?’—A. We would 
Jooked around for a man; we would have recommended him and he would have 
appointed. 

Q. If certain work was piling up and you could not get a man for $2, 000 yo 
go to your deputy head and tell him it was impossible for you to get and yo 
put him at $2,400 and have him working?—A. Yes, I would have to rab ais 
request would be reasonable. - 

Q. Would not there be great danger of some olen coming in and s 
wanted you to appoint a saloon keeper for that pS Yes. 

[Mr. E. Deville] — 
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a ie 
By the Chairman: 
Do you think it is likely to occur?—A. No, I don’t think it is likely to occur. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. In the case of those technical positions in the office did you have any unsuitable 
thrown on you. I. mean, those technical men?—A. Not in those appointments. 
‘Q. Can you think of one?—A. Not in those appointments. Not in the position 
rocess workers or lithographers. 


By Mr. Currie: 


8. Did you ever have a saloon keeper recommended to you for a surveyor /—A. 
0, sir. : 
Q. Or a livery stable keeper ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. As a matter of fact you have always been protected by a corporation, that is 
ay the Dominion Land Surveyors Association ?—A. Yes. 
Q. They are a body like the lawyers and the doctors, and you did not have to take 
body unless they were qualified?—A. No, they have to have their commission. That 
our main protection. 
_ Q. So the only difficulty that might occur in the case of professional appointments 
if his habits were bad?—A. Yes, or his record was bad, or some reason or other: 
Q. Then things have gone on virtually just the same since the Commission came 
hey were before?—A. The only difference is they send for you to come over and tell 
em what to do, to satisfy them that what I am recommending is correct. 

Q. I don’t think there is much more we want of Mr. Deville. 
The Cuamman: Have you any questions to put to the witness? 

\ « 
By Mr. Gauthier: 
~ Q. T would like to understand your evidence. As far as your recommendations 
ing endorsed by the Minister, the Commission acts according to your recommend- 
ion generally ?—A. Well, generally, yes. 
Q. You are satisfied with the actual system?—A: Yes. 
Q. Because your recommendations are generally accepted?/—A. Yes. 
Q. And you want to use the Commission as a shield for your responsibility ?— 
. No. 
Q. Youysaid you were afraid of patronage?—A. Oh, no. 
Hon. Mr. Catper: Mr. Deville stated, if I remember his evidence, that they do 
generally accept his recommendations, but he did not give us an instance where 
y had not. 
Mr. GautHier: He gave us an instance why the Deputy Minister had not 
accepted his recommendation. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. That was for a promotion. That case has never reached the Commission at 
So far as his recommendation to the Commission itself is concerned, if I under- 
d his evidence as regards all those’ technical men, there has not been an instance 
re your recommendation has not been accepted?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Currie: 
“an So you have ‘not suffered anything by the Commission, and you have not | 
1ed anything ?—A. No. 


«By Mr. Euler: 
Q. But you still prefer that way?—A. Yes. 
condi te Ee Ra Ls ea » [Mr. E. Deyille.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. This photo mechanical man that you are speaking can what was his sal 
before this present classification ?—A. His salary was $1,600 to $2,100. He was clas 


as senior photographer. 


‘ 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. $1,600 to $2,1002—A. Yes. 
Q. And the proposed classification was what?—A. The classification at present 


Q. Just let us look at those Paes for a second. You say his previous : 
was $1,600 to—A. $1, 680 to $2,100. : 

Q. And now his classification is what?—A. Tam his classification is $2, 
$2,700. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. That is what he wants?—A. He is classified that way at present. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: a 
Q. When you say $1,680 to $2,100, is that the old law?—A. That was under 


he was = chly getting eK Yes. 
Q. I can understand why there was some complaint? 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 
Q. But his salary is not reduced?—A. It was not reduced, no. 


. Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. He continued at $2,200? © 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 

Q. How long had that man been in the service? 

Witness: J suppose about ten years. hg 

Q. So he had been promoted to the $2,100 to $2,800 class?—A. Yes, he had 
just promoted to that class at the time the Act came into force. 

Q. It was only recently he got into the class above $2,1002—A. Yes. ; 

Q. How long ago is it since that promotion was recommended? The promotio: 
of men in your department that you recommended?—A. We did not recom me 


applications were received from the trade, because they said it was an insult to 
them such salaries. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. What did you offer them?—A. The pe offer on aie cde ligne classficat 
was $1,680. 

By Hon. Mr. Calder: % 

Q. Was there an advertisement for the position when the classification was fi 


at $2,460 to $2,700? Was that advertised?—A. Yes, it was advertised. We got n 


applications from outside. We got two applications from process men, one Frc m 

man in my office, who has been promoted to the position, and the other one from 

who is employed at the Geological Survey, but whose qualifications are rather inf 

to what the advertisement calls for. So practically we received no application 

outside of the service. ( no 
[Mr. E. Deville.] 
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~Q. Who decided if that man had the qualifications?—A. The examining board. 
QQ. And who in this case were the examining board?—A. The examining board 
consisted of Mr. Rowan, who was in charge of the lithographic work of the Printing 
Bureau before the reorganization and Mr. Barbeau, who is a photo engraver in Ottawa, 
and Mr. MacNeill of the Great War Veterans, and Mr. Garrett of the Civil Service 
‘Commission. 
—  Q. And you all sat down and went over this man’s apaieanian: and considered his 
‘record ¢(—A. Yes, we discussed that at length. 

Q. Who finally decided that the man was not qualified?—A. The Board. That 
s to say Mr. Rowan and Mr. Barbeau and myself came to that conclusion, and Mr. 
MacNeill was there simply to see that no returned soldier was overlooked. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You were the deciding factor in that case, were you not? If you had approved 


of this man’s qualifications, do you not think the Commission would have accepted 
your decision in the matter?—A. The Commission would have accepted the report of 
the Board. There were three men on the Board who knew something about what a 
_ photo mechanical man should be. Mr. Rowan knows ,perfectly well. He is a man of 
, great experience and that is Barbeaw’s trade. 


a 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


oe Q. You were fortunate in that case in having two men on the Committee with 
a who knew something about the qualifications this man should hold?—A,. Yes. 


By Mr. Cuirbia ¢ 
M Q. How are those boards constituted? Has that evidence been brought out, and 
what do they pay them? 
- Hon. Mr. Caper: No, it really has not. Probably we might get that. Mr. 
Deville has given us two illustrations of two boards. How do the Commission deter- 
mine what the compensation of those boards shall be? 
Hon. Mr. Rocne: We endeavour to select men who are trained along the line 
of each position which is advertised; specialists in that particular line. Of course, 
the War Veterans are there in a representative capacity, but in the case of an engi- 
‘neer we get engineers and in this case we got the men who were trained. In the 
ease of doctors we get medical men. 
_ Hon. Mr. Carper: And lawyers the same? 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: Yes. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. Do you pay them anything? 
Hon. Mr. Rocne: No. 
Q. How do you get them?—A. They are delighted to assist us. 
Hon. Mr. Catper: None of these members of the board receive any remuneration ? 
- Hon. Mr. Rocur: No, except, men we bring in from outside. We pay their 
xpenses. 
Mr. Currte: Have you had some who paid their own expenses? 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: Yes. 
EN Mr. Currie: Can you bring in a statement of the amount of money that has 
been spent on that board work? 
; Fion. Mr. Catper: We are to get that information from the Commission. But 


some of these cases the men have actually paid their own travelling expenses? 
'[Mr. E. Deville.] 


> 
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Hon. Mr. Rocuz: Yes. ' Bile: i 
Mr. Currie: Do you mean to tell me those two last men in this case quit th 
business and spent four or five hours with zo going over the classification, fo) 
envio: apher and an engraver. 


five AGurel: 
Mr. Currie: How long would it take them? 
Wirness: Three-quarter of an hour. 
Hon. Mr. Caper: They were not paid anything? 
Hon. Mr. Rocnr: Not to my knowledge. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. This man is. really an etcher; He is not a photographer?—A. Yes, he ] 
to make negatives for printing on his plates. Of course it is different work fre 
photographing. vot : : 

. Q. It is a seasonal employment. A man has to have a technical knowledge? 
Yes, and they have a strong union. *s 
Q. I suppose they get as high as $10 a day working at that in the big offices ? 
A. Yes. In fact what they tell me from the local in Toronto is that the salary shoi 
not be less than $300 a month. Re ‘ 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Men in Toronto do not dele on salaries, they work by the day?—A, They 
paid by the week. 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: : 


Q. The man who occupied that position, the photo mechanical man, was he 
married man?—A. Yes. 
ons So he would get the bonus in addition to his salary po ek Yes, $240. 


recommended ’—A. It was quite recently. It was about a oe ee 


- 
7 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ‘ 


Q. I don’t think that recommendation ever “went t0 you? 


Hon. Mr. Rocur: No, that is what I was trying to get at. The reason I 
asking that question is this, if I remember correctly, when Mr. Cory was giving ‘hi 
evidence he was asked which system he would prefer and he stated in connection’ ; 
this very branch he would take the nomination, if I understood him, of say pro 
tions and appointments from the Surveyor-General; that he was the best man 
judge in that case, and drew, your attention to the fact that the Surveyor-Gene 
‘did make recommendations for the promotion of a certain man in his own brane’ 
the deputy head refused to sanction it, held it up because his choice was a m 
another branch entirely, the accountant’s branch. 

Mr. Currie: I don’t think you are putting that fair. 

‘Hon. Mr. Rocus: Is that not right? : Nie 

Wiryess: That is exactly what happened. What happened is this: The de 
minister referred my recommendation to the ee ed accountant and 
the superintending accountant or rather the controller of expenditure who reporte 
against it, and his report was sent to me. 4 ; ‘ 

[Mr. E. Deviille.] go5 
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a, It was not because Mr. Cory wanted somebody else ae 2—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. It was because two men were each drawing salaries and this other man you 
efer to considered it would be unfair Ay promote one unless the other was promoted? 


A. Yes. 


\ 


By Mr. Gauthier: 


if ed So if the deputy minister refused to accept the recommendations or the appli- 
_ cation of one of those men for places, or for a position arising in there, the Commission 
ould never hear of the desire?—A. No, it won’t go any further. 

Q. It stops there?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. So it is the minister who at all events is the master of the situation?’—A. Yes. 
Q. Don’t you think that the man who is head of a department,—surely if he is 
‘going to be responsible for that department he passes on such matters?—A. Certainly, 
have no fault to find with him. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. You have no fault to find with him?—A. No. Suppose he has a dozen clerks 
of the same grade in the department, and you go and ask him to increase their salaries 
and in the interest of economy and in the interest of the country he says “If I am 
going to make or to give this clerk a higher grade I will have to grade the whole 
oH them along the line, and then those others will want another jump, and you won’t 
know where it is going to stop?—A. Certainly. 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 
Q. You have a vacancy in a certain grade in your branch and you make a recom- 
mendation for promotion of somebody in an inferior grade to fill that vacancy in your 
wu branch, would you have objected that that promotion should not be taken away 
rom you and placed in another branch?—A. Yes, I suppose it went to the Commission. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. What was that you object to again?—A. When a vacancy occurs in my branch 
for instance, a man resigns or dies my contention is that the promotion should be made 
n the branch. 
Q. Not in the department?—A. No. I think that one of those in the minor 
ositions should be promoted to the vacancy. 


By Mr. Gauthier: 
Q. According to merit?—A. Yes, according to merit. 


By Mr. Currie: 1 
(Q. Would you explain that promotion? There are three or four branches in | 
your department. Now you have a senior book-keeper who dies, we will say, or goes 
to some other employment and leaves a vacancy there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you think the appointment should be made right up in your department, 
that is his assistants should come up?—A. Yes. 

-‘Q. Regardless of any of the others in the other branches that might be senior 
that assistant?—A. Yes. There are two questions to be considered. In the first 
lace if a vacancy is given to a man in another branch I am losing one of my staff. . 
(Mr. E. Deville.] 
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- Yes. 


- according to prevailing rates, and the amount of money that we can afford to pa 
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Q. You are losing the appointment of one of your staff?—A. ie am, 2 Tos 
position. 


By Mr. Gauthier: p 
Q. You are losing an experienced clerk?—A. Yes, I am losing one man. 


By Mr. Currie: iti 
Q. How has that been happening in the department? Has it worked out that wa 
That you have had men sent over to you and your own men not being promoted = 


Q. That encourages heart burning in the department?—A. Yes. They prote 
against it, as against transfers. For instance if you have a man in a high posi 
who is transferred to another branch then we are losing that position and that i is o 
position less for the staff to look to. 

Q. In other words you believe that promotion should be vertical instead | 
horizontal in the department?—A. Yes. ; 5 


The CHamMAN: Weare very much obliged to you for your evidence. 


_ Witness retired. 


5 


Mr. Encar 8. ARCHIBALD, sworn. 


By the Charman: 


Q. What is your position in the department?—A. Director of Experimen 
Farms. 
Q. You have a large number of employees ane your control, have you? 
About 1,200. zi 
8): Who of your department has the deciding voice as to bce shall be appoint 
to those vacant positions when they occur?—A. That 1,200 includes our labour I 
staff. I have a very good working agreement, which by the way is not in writin, 
with the Commission. We have full control of the labourers. 
Q. Of what you call manual labourers?—A. Yes; the same control that we o 
always had. We hire them on a basis of interest ond efficiency. We set their wag 


We promote them year by year if we keep them on, according to their efficiency, 
matter of half a cent an hour increase, or a cent an hour increase, depending on ~ 
class of man. We discharge them for insubordination and inefficiency as we alwa: 


have. 
By Mr. Euler: 


Q. How many of the 1,200 come into that class?—A. Between 900 and 1,000 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. ‘That is in all the Experimental Farms in eee 2—A. All the, Domin 
Experimental Farms. 
_ _Q. How many labourers have you out at the Farm ee at present ?—A. Br 
difficult question to answer you that. 

Q. 200 or 3002—A. No. : 

Q. Fifty ?—A. No, more than that. We have in the vicinity of 146 or 148 th 
come in the manual labour class. It is changing from day to day. We have tak 
on gangs for our seeding and road-building operations. We let some of them | 
but take on a greater number for harvesting,'and we let them go. f 

Q. You have a personal knowledge as te how you get those mien @2 ie Y. 
direct the getting of those men. Aaae 

[Mr.°E. Deville.] 
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4 
(ON Fast tell us how you got your men this spring?—A. No difficulty in getting 
men this spring. 
~Q. Tell us what process you went through to get them?—A. I left it entirely 
in an hands of the farm superintendent to accept any man who applied to him for 
job, giving preference to returned soldiers, a practice we have followed since the 
tbreak of the war. 
_ Q. Have you been able to get all you want?—A. All we want. We have turned 
away a large number of men for weeks. 
Q. You did not accept all that applied?—A. No. 
~Q. How do you weed them out?—A. The men who look a capable of 
doing hard work. 
Q. I suppose he culls them as to their experience?—A. Most as /We 
carry the most of our seasonal or semi-seasonal labourers as much ag possible the 
ar around and the high standard of our efficiency of labour at present, in fact for 
the past two or three years, has been due very largely to the fact that we have a large 
retainer, not exactly old men, but men who have been with us five or ten or fifteen 
ars, and who are as loyal as they can be and very efficient and hard workers. 
_ Q. They come back to you year after year?—A. We try and keep them the year 
around. In other words, we try to balance our work to ea our best men the year 
round. 
Q. Take your seasonal employees, your transitory aecaes —A. The summer 
employees. We take many of those back year after year. 
 Q. Take the men you take on this year for ploughing and seeding and repairing 
fences, and all that sort of thing. Where does the Commission come in?—A. It 
oes not. 

Q. 'They simply give you authority under the Act?—A. I don’t know if they— 
hey never gave us written authority. / 
Q. Sort of a verbal understanding?/—A. A verbal agreement that we should 
ntinue to handle our labourers ag we always have. 
Q. Let us go back two years ago. Was there any different procedure under the 
old law and your system now, except that you report to the Commission the men you 
4 take on?—A. We don’t report to the Commission. ~ 
 Q. Is that not done now even of the manual labourers you take on?—A. Not 
unless they get it from our accountant. 
_Q. As regards the class of labour to- day, and say three years ago, as regards the 
ciency of that labour—were you there three years ago?—A. I hae been there 
ine years; tiwo years as director; one as acting director. 
__ Q. ‘Would you say the labour you have secured this year is any more efficient 
than that which you had three years ago?—A. No. The transitory summer labour? 
Q. Yes.—A. No, it is slightly more efficient than last year because there is a 
eater supply of labour. 
 Q. We had a gentleman here the other day, named Mr. Patterson, who has 
omething to do with the farm/—A. He is my assistant. 
- Q. He ‘claimed to hhave pretty thorough knowledge of the efficiency of this labour? 
A. He has been purely an office assistant for many years. He knows nothing of — 
the outside work. He never comes in personal contact with it. 
Q. He has never been out on the Farm?—A. No, he is not on the Farm. 
Q. You would not say he is in position to give a statement as to the efficiency 
these men?—A. Not from personal knowledge. 


By Mr. Gauthier: 
-Q. I understood Mr. Patterson said he could not give direct evidence in regard to 


t. xl | 1% gl 
[Mr. E.'S. Archibald.] 
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Hon. Mr. Catprr: Eventually he said he was out to the te very frequent 
Mr. Gautnier: He said he could not give evidence on that. 
Mr. Grinspacnh: He was giving. it quite cheerfully until he was stopped. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You have a class above the manual labourer, a class of gardeners, hort: 
culturalists, not scientifically university trained men, Wat a man who is classed as 
gardener, who has had many years’ experience as a gardener. How do you get t 
elass of man? Probably in the first place you might mention some of the classes. 
A. There are a number of classes that rank more or less the same. There is 
slight difference. There is no reason why that should be a weapon. There ar 
gardeners, plot men, head gardeners and head plotmen, herdsmen and head herdsm 
assistant poultrymen, and head poultrymen. It should be head poultryman z 
assistant poultryman, and make the classes consistent throughout. All those’ a ar 
more or less on a par. 

Q. You have that range of employees. Are they employed annually or seasona’ 
—A. No, some of those are our expert labourers, some of which are really qualif 
in a semi-technical way because of their years of experience or because of th 
splendid training in the Old Country, such as our gardeners. i 

Q. Your herdsmen?—A. They are most often Old Country trained herdsmen 

Q. Do they get a weekly wage or a daily wage?—A. Weekly wage 

Q They. are classified under the law with a range of salaries?—A Yes. : 

Q. How do you get those men?—A. In a more or less cirecuituous manner 
we advertise for any of those men as we have occasionally 

Q. Give me an example where you have advertised for a gardener, or a he 
gardener, or a plot man or a head plot man, or a pee or an assistant poul 
man.—A. Yes. 

Q. Which one of those did you advertise for oe We are advertising alm 
constantly. 

Q. Give me one you advertised recently that has been filed?—A. The poultrym 
‘at Lacombe is one of the most recent ones. 

Q. How many applications did you get in?—A. IT cannot tell you exactly. 

Q. A number?—A. No. ee 

Q. Very few?—A. No. I am not sure whether there was more than the o 
man or not. ’ A 

Q. Can you think of any advertisement where you got in more than one a 
cation ?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Well, you tell us what it was? Let us get right down to your Farhan 
You advertised one here?—A. No, we have no vacancies. 


By Mr. Currie: : 
Q. Have you had any vacancies on any of the staffs you referred to here lately 
A. A year ago we had a vacancy for head plotman at Ottawa. He was appoi 


by promotion. y 


é 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Did you advertise that?—A. It was advertised locally. 
Q. How many applications came in?—A. None. Just the one. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. You said you got those men by circuituous circumstances. Describe 
circumstances?—A. The idea is to Pere the position first., That is our first 


sideration. oon 
[Mr. E. S. Archibald.] Ais fe a Gee IEE Boe: 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. What do you mean by that/—A. To protect the work. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. What do you ‘mean by that?—A. By having a good man in charge. 

Q. You want to be sure the right man gets the position?—A,. We lost our 
poultryman at aan had we waited to advertise the position and go through all 
the formalities before getting another man to feed the hens, we would not have had 


By Mr. Currie: 


a. You would never have had any hens, left there at all—A. We had one 
ssistant poultryman on a branch farm whom we could spare. We moved him 
ere to feed the hens in the meantime. We found he was a man who was capable of 


ing the responsibility of doing the routine work. We went through all that, or 
we would not have moved him. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You moved him and recommended his appointment and his appointment was 
nade ’—A. We removed him temporarily. We went through the formality of adver- 
sing the position; we saw that he put in his application, and he was selected. It was 
tisfactory, but a very long and very costly method. 

Q. In the month of April if your head gardener died you would do the same 
ing?—A. Absolutely. The only way we can protect our work is to promote the 
st man we have in sight, or if we could not find a good man try and get a man 
a temporary basis in order to carry on the work. If he proved satisfactory then we 
roceed to the routine of having him appointed permanently. 
 Q. Have you had any difficulty with the Commission in making a temporary 
ypointment to take care of your work?—A. No. 
 Q. They have recognized the peculiar character of your work, and they have 
et you?—A. I cannot tell you what is the arrangement between the deputy minister 
d the Commission as to the temporary appointments on the thirty-day or sixty-day 
sis, but I know we have had no difficulty. 

Q. What is the advantage in having the Commission apply the principle either in 

ose permanent or temporary appointments as far as this class of herdsmen’s posi- 


having the Commission?—A. I have seen none so far. 

Q. Do you see any disadvantage?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is that disadvantage?—A, The delays in appointments. If any appli- 
nt happens to come in who was about equally satisfactory to the men whom we 
ve on temporarily and if the examining board happened to choose him it would 
‘naturally cause confusion and so on, not so much in any promotion we have made 
- o the constant and unnecessary changing of men. Changing of men on any 
chnical work, that is, foremen who are supervising or carrying out the details of 


e experimental work, is disastrous. 


‘ By Mr. Gauthier: { | 

 Q. Was your staff as efficient before the Act passed as it is now?—A. Or more 
cient, because of the fact that we had practically a full staff. We lost practically 
enty-six of our technical men; eight semi-technical men. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. Men above this class?—A. We lost twenty-six of those, due largely to classi- 


10Nn. 
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the setae ranges, that is, insufficient promises were ‘held oe 


By Mr. Currie: 


No inducement?—A. No inducement. 

You are a technical man yourself?—A. Yes. 
Where are you from, Ontario?—A. Nova Scotia. 
What college?—A. Acadia, in Arts. 

. What agricultural college are you from?—A. Guelph, We. have twe 
vacancies which exist at the present time, many of which we are advertising at. if 
present time, all these technical positions, no semi-technical positions; some have beer 
advertised for some time and no applicants. 


3 DOGO 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. If you were not required to advertise—in other words, if you had the authoe 


to go out and get the man you want, do you think you could get him without mue h 
trouble?—A. For the technical or the semi-technical men I would not conside 
advertising until I was sure that one or two men who would be satisfactory woul 
apply. 
Q. Is not that all merely more or less camouflage ? That is, in other words, y y 
go out and see these men and you say, “‘ Now, here is a: certain job and we want yo 
if at all possible to get that position. You are qualified and, for goodness sake, put 
in your application, so we can get you appointed.” ITs that practically what you do? 
Ay Yes: 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You have a certain amount of diffidence in taking a man like that: who 
probably in some other promising position and putting him in there tempora 
not being absolutely sure of being appointed?—A. No, we don’t put anybody 
temporarily, not technical men. 

Q. You could do so if you wanted to?—A. I think so. 


\ 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: , 


Q. Your scientific horticulturists, your entomologists?—A. The entomologist ; 

not under the Experimental Farm. 
Q. From your experience will the type of man you want to get in the servic 
respond to those advertisements?—A. Not as a ‘rule. 
Q. Why not?—A. Occasionally a man is so dissatisfied with his position that 

is looking for something else. The men we want are not men who are looking f 
a position, but men who are sufficiently interested in the particular type of work : 
that they would be loath to leave that work. Those are the men we want in o 

_ service. 


By Mr. Gauci ; ; ie 
~Q. A man who makes a profession of such a heath Who are professio 
men with a future in view. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder : ig 


Q. Do you find in that business that this idea prevails among many | of the 
scientific men?—A. After all, it is not so much the salary with them as the go 
opportunities to carry out work along their lines. That undoubtedly was the feeli 
practically of our technical men a few years ago. The unsettled conditions of t 
world, due to world conditions and due to reclassification also, has in very Ak 
measure spoiled that amongst a certain class of our men. 

[Mr. B. S. Archibald.] 
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Q Bea oust that condition prevailed to a large extent?—A. Under pre-war 
ditions that was the sentiment. 


By Mr. Currie: ‘ 


Q. A man went into the department. He was put in a certain branch of experl1- 
aud work, and he made it practically a life work?—A. Yes. ‘ 

_ Q. Tt has taken years to get certain grades of wheat out, experiment after experi- 
t, year after year, and he wanted to be in such a position that the position was 
cure and everything going along all right with him, his money would be coming 


ong and’ he could devote all his time to this work, instead of worrying over his 
rse?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: : 

Q. Suppose the head of your branch at Indian Head resigned to-morrow and you 
want to appoint a successor, what process would you go through?—A. We would try 
o find a man who was capable of taking the position, who would respond to an 
dvertisement. 

Q. You would have to send your application to the Commission, advising them 
at this vacancy exists?—A. When I apply for the advertising I would, We have 
vacancy at Swift Current at the present time. We have a new farm established 
there. I am attempting to get a man who can solve the problem for the benefit of the 
settlers in South Western Saskatchewan. 

Q. They have real problems there?—A. Tremendous problems. 


By Mr. Currie: ) 
Q. Dry farming?—A. Dry farming under extreme conditions. I cannot locate © 
-a man who has experience who will consider the appointment. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. If that were thrown open to competition in the province of Saskatchewan 
on’t you think you would have many applications?—A. We would have lots of appli- 
cations, yes. 


By Mr. Arque: - 


Q. But you might not get the man who would be capable of filling the position? 
—A. We would get applications from ex-blacksmiths, veterinarians, men who have 
een in some little touch with agricultural pursuits in a small way, but as regards 
men who have had the equivalent of college training ‘and years of experience in 
xperimental work, and thorough knowledge of dry farming conditions, there are only 
: two or three in the province of Ea Rane to-day. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. As a matter of fact, I presume Western Canada and probably Eastern Canada 
s well, have men with the knowledge and the necessary character and experience and 
bility to fill that job, and when you find that man you will go to him and say “ Will 
rou put in an application in response Me, that advertisement, because we would like 
o get you very much to fill the position.” That is what you are actually doing?—A. 
We have actually made this proposition to two or three men and they have turned it 
own on account of the salary. 
~ Q. Do you say they were two or three men qualified to do the work?—A. They 
ere not in Saskatchewan. One was in Saskatchewan, and the other one was— 
Q. They refused to accept the position?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why 2—A. On account of classification. 
{Mr.. E. S. Archibald.] 
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By Mr. Huler: - 
Q. What salary would they have to start off ?—A. $2,200. 


6 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Did they get a free house?—A. Yes, a house, light and fob. 

Q. The stuff from the garden?—A. No, nothing saleable. 

Q. He could have his own garden, nothing to stop that?~A. One man in 
particular who was a superintendent of ours for a number of years and he left our 
service, might be available. He spent seven years with the Experimental Farm — 
superintendent. He was a good man and he is rated as one of the strongest men 
Western Canada at present, particularly from a dry farming standpoint. He is an 
ex-college professor as well as a professor of agriculture, but he would have to start — 
at $2,100 again, at the,minimum, although he had already seen seven years’ experience — 
in the same business on another farm. 

Q. Have the advertisements appeared for this Swift Current position ?—A. No. 

Q. Not yet?—A. No. 

Q. As soon as the advertisement would appear and ten applications came in, 
and this man you would have in mind put in his application, then I would suppose 
from the evidence that the Board consisting of agriculturalists, scientific men, they _ 
would have all these applications before them and the chances are Dr. Grisdale, 
previously in charge of the Farm, would be the person to examine those ten applic 
tions, coming from all classes of men, and you would have induced one man to put 
in an application, the man you want. You would know his peculiar qualities and s 
on, that in your judgment would require him to be appointed. I wonder what wou 
happen to the other nine applications when they came before that Board?—A. We 
have had a case of that kind where the man we wanted was very highly recommendec 
by the deputy minister and by myself and he was turned down. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Why was he turned down ?—A. Ask the examining board. 
Q. Who are the examining board?—A. It was for an assistant position. It 
consisted altogether of eastern men. They knew nothing whatever about farming 
conditions in Alberta. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Who were on that board?—A. There were three strong men on the board so far 
as Eastern conditions were concerned. 
Q. Who were those men?—A. Mr. Barton, Mr. Zavitz and Dr. Creelman, who was 
pedent of the Agricultural College. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Where do they sit?—A. It was reconsidered and the ‘file was sent to them in 
turn by mail a re-consideration, 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. They had not an opportunity to get together to sweep the United States an 
re-consideration took place?—A. Two of them are at the Agricultural College a 
Guelph. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Who got the job?%—A. None of the applicants at that time. oH 
Q. They turned them all down?—A. I turned down the man that was appointe 
EMin gS: mir eeetonetie } 
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G. Who was he?—A. There was a returned aaa NGA eg It is the only 
ase where I was compelled because of the responsibility of the position to refuse to 
give a returned soldier at least a trial, and I might say that all who have been appointed 
ave made good; sthey are still with us, 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


* Q. Why did you turn this man down? He was sent across to you. He came in 
ind said “I am ready to go to work” did he?—A. No, I did not meet the man after 
ie was appointed. 

~ Q. Why did you turn him down ?—A. Because he had not the qualifications. 

Q. What qualifications did he lack?—A. He had had no experience in Central 
Alberta, which was essential, which was called for in the advertisement. He had no 
reputation as a live stock man or otherwise. He had no prestige. He was not known. 
Q. He was a student out of the school?—A. He was a man who had recently 
graduated from the Agricultural College just before going to the front. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Would it be fair to sum up your objections to the present system as follows, 
that your difficulties arose because of the fact the classification is not high enough? 
That would be one reason ?—A. Many of those have been corrected by the Commission 
in the last year. 

‘ Q. You have not much fault to find with that now ?7—A. There | are a few out- 
standing cases, but they have certainly dealt very fairly with them. 

Q. When you mentioned delay. Is that a serious objection ?—A. Very serious. 
j We have a case very recently. There are two vacancies in the Animal Husbandry 
i 4 Division at Ottawa, the division which should be our strongest, where animal hus- 
_bandry is one of the strongest items. 


} 
By Mr. | Currie: 
Q. How many cows do you ecarry’—A. About 145. We carry from 500 to 1,000 
head of live stock under experiment, and this is headquarters. The’ work in our 


theoretically the best, in the world, and which, if perfected, will be the best in the 
world, the greatest amount of work with the greatest economy, with the lowest possible 
waste of time. 


* 


By Mr. Euler: . 


Q. You have two vacancies, one is an assistant for the province of Quebec?—A. 
We have four experimental farms and a large number of illustration stations in the 
province that are doing good work, and because of the large amount of work to be done 
we find it is better for us to have one assistant who is specializing in animal husbandry 
for the province of Quebec, assisting and in laying out their experiments and checking: | 
them up. We lost a very good man a short time ago due to classification. By the 
way he went over to another branch. 


| 
‘By Mr. Ethier: 
Q. How many did you lose in your department?—A. We have lost twenty-six 


Q. On account of classification?—A. Largely. He did not dislike the work, he 
just went over to another branch of the department of Agriculture. We advertised 
the position after we located two. French-speaking—I think they were both French 
‘boys, that is province of Quebec boys, who had had really good college training, men 
who seemed to be just the quality of men we wanted. One was a grdduate from 
Guelph, this month, ape the other is graduating from Ames this month. We had the 
[Mr. E. S. Archibald.] ; 


_ Experimental Farm is more or less linked up and checked up in a system which is _ 


- Grisdale is the Deputy Minister, and probably he could tell you that. 


board before they made their final decision. Mr. Rothwell was my successor in animal 
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position advertised and those two men applied with two others. A board was appointed, 
but I discovered the personnel of the board, two veterinarians from this city, men wh 
knew nothing about technical agriculture, naturally about the province of Quebec, or 
its needs. 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. Who appoints those boards?—A. The Commission, I presume. We knew 
nothing whatever about the board or its personnel. Mr. Rothwell was called before the 


husbandry. We discovered that there were those two men who were about equally well 
qualified. One, a returned man, was qualified and was given first consideration. He 
had about the same qualifications as the other man who was graduating from Ames. 
Before we got word to him—he had agreed to apply for the position sometime before — 
the position was advertised—before we got word to him that he would be appointed, 
he had already accepted another position ‘in the province of New Brunswick and 
before we got word to the other man at Ames, a letter was received stating that he had 
withdrawn his application. Now we have to proceed to advertise the position again. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. The matter of delay is in your opinion the more serious objection. So far as 
classification is concerned, that is not so serious. The delay is the serious objection, 
and also that some appointments that are finally made by the Commission are not 
satisfactory. Is that correct?—A. No, I would not say that. One of the cases was 
originally unsatisfactory. 

Q. Do you say that delay is the most serious objection ?—A. With the technical 
men ? t e. 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, and as the result of the delay we lose lots of men whom w 
could get. 

Q. And the salaries under the classification, and the qualifications a those who 
are now appointed are serious in less degree?—Oh, yes, if men are appointed, we have 
the option of turning them back to the Commission after six months’ test. 

Q. Do you see any merit in the present proposal to relieve you or the Deputy — 
from the responsibility of making those appointments, throwing it open to the 
Commission ?—A. I see no merit. We are about the only organization in the Federal 
Department that knows the needs of the technical men, and knows all the require- 
ments. The Commission has no organization, no machinery to root out those men. — 

Q. In making all those recommendatioons, are you subjected to any political 
influence at all?—A. At present? 

Q. Yes?—A. No. oe 

Q. Were you under the old conditions?—A. I do not know, because I have iin as 
been director for two years. My predecessor might, but not to my knowledge. Dr. 


‘By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Yours is one department that the politicians keep their hands off, your ee 
nical men?—A. As a divisional chief for seven years, and as director for two years, 
T have never had any trouble whatever in getting semi-technical or expert labourers, 
that is in getting men appointed if I can find them, either under the old or under the 
new regime. Under the present regime, the difficulty is in appointing those men— © 


Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. In view of your statement, if the members of the Commission sat down with 
yourself and Dr. Grisdale, and one or two others with you, and you could reach 
[Mr. E. S. Archibald.] mes 
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ision as to the classes of your employees that might very well be taken from under 
e jurisdiction of the Commission; if you got together as reasonable men and worked 
the thing out so that the service would not suffer?—A. I cannot speak for the 
Commission or for Dr. Grisdale, but I know I would be very willing to meet the 
Commission, or the Deputy, or any other part of the department in order to reach a 
good working agreement whereby we could get our appointments of technical men. 

Q. You have not had much-trouble so far in working these things out with the 
~Oommission? You must not forget this Mr, Archibald, there have been thrown upon 
a _ the Commission certain responsibilities,. and the responsibility in your case was to get 
; a everyone of your employees, and they did get them under the law. Now, after operating 
for a year or two if you could get together and work this thing out so that you could 
_ get along without those delays and that sort of thing?—A. I see no way whereby under 
_ the present machinery we could get our technical men more quickly. I do not know 
that the Commission is responsible for it, but there is one thing, we are facing a very 
serious proposition as regards those semi-technical men or trained manual labourers, 
herdsmen, gardeners, plotmen and the like. Under the new blanketing order those 
men who have been with us year in and year out as permanent, faithful loyal servants, 
as much as our technical men or divisional chiefs or superintendents, these men have 
_ been called temporary men, and under the blanketing order they are getting no increase 
every year. They haye been led to suppose that when the classification was finally 
adopted, it would be antedated to April 1st, 1919, but under the Commission’s ruling 
as regards those who were temporary men and were made permanent under the 
-blanketing order, it is dated to April 1st, 1921. Now, I feel sure that after this week 
there will not only be a flood of indignation from those men, but we will lose some and 
_ the efficiency of the others will be very mater ially interfered with, for a time at least! 
ri It is unfair. They have been permanent men in just as great a sense as I am, and 
they have been promised— 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. Why was it necessary to differentiate in this respect, Dr. Roche? 
Hon. Dr. Rocuse: The Commission did not decide as to whether the men were 
permanent or temporary. We asked the Justice Department for a decision, and we 
submitted that decision to each department, and they made their own selection of 
those who came under the ruling of the Justice Department as to what constituted 
permanent employment and it was acted on in accordance with that. 

Q. Do you think that any change in the law is required to improve a situation 
such as that, which may exist in other departments as well as in this department? 


Hon Mr. Rocue: It is going to be very difficult to do so and apply it uniformly, 
because thousands were blanketed under that order who have never qualified in the 
“usual manner. 

Witness: How can a herdsman qualify ? 

‘ Hon. Mr. Rocue: Some of those were temporarily occupying positions that 
 yeally required an examination of some kind, and the Government, after consulta- 
tion with the Commission, thought it would scarcely be right or proper to recom- 
mend the antedating of the classification to 1st April, 1919, in the cases of all those 
who were so blanketed and who did not come in in the ordinary way. Therefore, the 
: date of their permanent employment has been fixed by an Order in Council, not by 
4 ruling of the Commission, at 1st April, 1921, so that their first annual increase 
_ will come on Ist April, 1922. 

Hon. Mr. Carper: That was made applicable to all departments? 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: To all departments. Some 3,00 were blanketed in the service. 


Hon. Mr. Carper: Let me give an illustration. This took place im all the 
departments. For years past we have had a class of civil servants in all departments 
who were really classified as temporary employees. A large number had become 
aa [Mr. E. S. Archibald.i 


_ with those people, and instead of carrying on in the old way we decided that, in so 


had not previously passed certain examinations under which, ordinarily, civil ser- 


* 
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permanent in all the departments. There were many of hoes people who were really 
permanent officials. They had been there for years, and they had not been appoin: 
previously by Order in (Council. They were not appointed directly by Parliament. 
Many of them were paid out of the general appropriations. Is that right? 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: Yes. ; 
Hon. Mr. Catper: The time came when we had to decide what should be done 


far as those employees who had been in the departments for years, those recognized 
as necessary employees should be made permanent, notwithstanding the fact that they 


vants are brought in. I remember that I was present at a conference with the depu- 
ties and the Commission when we threshed the whole thing out, and came to a con-_ 
clusion as to what should be done to meet that situation. Finally, the necessary — 
recommendation was made to council, and approved by Council, and that blanketing 
process, as it has been called, has been carried out. The /question I wish to ask Mr. 
Archibald is this: Unless we are prepared to open the door in all departments, as — 
you suggest, we cannot very well deal with yours separately. 


Wirness: Nevertheless, I can say with my responsibility for the experimental 
work that if those people think there is something radically wrong we will either lose 
the efficiency of the men, or lose their services altogether and have to replace them > 
with untrained men. Those men iwho have been classified at $80 a month, which is 
the minimum for herdsmen and husbandmen, with a bonus it is true, actually get 
less than the labourers under them for the period 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921. They — 
have stayed largely because of the promise made “There is the permanency, you 
have had the experience, you love the work, you know those animals and you know — 
how to treat them.” When we held out these inducements they stayed. Suddenly 
they are faced with no increases for another year or two, and they are getting lese 
than the day labourers under them. It is an evidence not so much of broken faith, © 
but an evidence of lack of appreciation. Is it any wonder that they will give less — 
efficiency or that they will leave the service altogether in disgust? We are te a 
facing that problem now and in the next week or so we may have to replace a lot o 
those semi-technical or expert manual men. ON 


Hon. Mr. Catper: On the other hand, let me give an illustration. There is an — 
employee in my department who came in seven years ago, a temporary employee who — 
has been carried along all that time as a temporary. employee without passing the 
necessary examiuation to entitle him to be classed as a regular employee in the 
department. He was carried along temporarily. So far as that person is concerned, 
we decided, after he had been in the department a number of years, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had not qualified, that he had not written an examination, that his 
services should be continued if the position was necessary, and he was doing satis- 
factory work, and we would make a permanent appointment beginning on the 10th | 


_ November, 1919. How can we consider that individual different from one of yours? WF 


Wrrness: He had an opportunity to qualify, had he not? He had an opportunity 
to take an examination, but for herdsmen and gardeners, when who have taken an 
apprenticeship of 10 years or 15 years, and who finally got into our service and filled 
the requirements, there are no examinations to test them. You cannot compare them 
with a stenographer. 

Hon. Mr. Catprr: I see the difference. ae 

Witness: There is no examination to write with those men. There are examin- ~ 
ations for the men in our clerical branch of the Farm, and it is quite true that they 
have had an opportunity to qualify. 

Hon. Mr. Cauprr: Could this be dealt with by an order-in- Heat Dr. Roche, 


without changing the law. 
[Mr. E. S. Archibald.] 
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| Hon. Mr. Rocuz: Yes, it could be done by giving a more liberal interpretation 
to the law. 
Hion. Mr. Catprr: When you asked the Justice Department for an opinion was it 
an opinion as to the effect of the order-in-council, or was it an opinion based on some 
ection of the law? 
_ Hon. Mr. Rocne: It was for an opinion as to what constituted permanency in the 
Civil Service. You remember that at our conference Mr. Newcombe was present. 
se Hon. Mr. Carper: I remember. It seems that Mr. Archibald has put up a case 
here that is well worth considering. 
Mr. Curr: He certainly has a grievance. 
‘A Hon. Mr. Rocue: If you applied it uniformly to the thousands who were blanketed 
under the order, it would mean an additional expenditure of hundreds of thousands ‘of 
dollars. 


By Mr. Currie: | 

ae Q. Cannot you make up another class for them, make a new classification for those 
men ?—A. It is not a question of classification, it is a question of application. 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: If you make a departure for those men we would be beseiged 
with similar requests from every Department of the Government. 

Hon. Mr. Cauvrr: The only thing that I would suggest at present is that the 
whole situation be reviewed with a view to seeing whether we could do anything with 
those cases, how it would affect other Departments, what the cost would be, and the 
number of people who would be affected. ; . 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. These men are semi-technical, or technical?—A. They are really not technical 
men at all but because of their really high education or long apprenticeship they have 
taken on a semi-technical value to us. 

i Q. They are semi-technical?—A. Some of them, but really the classes are expert 
- labourers. ; 

- 0. High class labourers?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. There is no examination that you could put them through?—A. Oh, no, they 
passed an examination when we got them in our employ. A man who is an efficient — 
gardener and can satisfy Mr. Macoun or our superintendents that he is efficient, has 

- passed all the tests that can ever be put to him, because there are no people in Canada — 
as capable of putting him through a test as Mr. Macoun and our superintendents who 
are doing horticultural work. The same thing applies to the husbandmen, the plant 
pathologists or the men engaged in the cereal work. ' 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. Those men that you refer to were appointed by the Deputy or by the Minister? 
'—A. Yes, almost all. . 

Q. And it was the Deputy Minister of Justice who would not reccgnize that as _ 
constituting a sufficient authority for making the men permanent?—A. Yes. I 
realize the position of the J ustice Department as to temporary employees, but never-— 
theless the confusing of men of that character with temporary stenographers or others 
who could have qualified according to the law was unfair and unjust io those men. 
heey may say that so far as the cost is concerned, the Department of Agriculture is 
i p: probably not capable of fotting the bills for any extra cost that might be entailed to 
| the country, yet it is#very easy for us to lose $50,000 or $100,000 as the result of 

(Mr. H. S. Archibald.] 
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changing our herdsmen or gardeners. Not only in the matter of labour, but in the | 
of animals, we might lose a few hundred thousand dollars. It does not matter he 
good your technical men may be, or how good the labourers are, the herdsmen an 
plotmen or gardeners are either going to be a credit to us or a complete deficit. 

Q. You gave one illustration to show Mr. Calder how the Examining Board had 
determined who should be appointed with those qualifications for a certain positio 
and how you would not accept the man. Did you introduce any competitor but tha 
returned soldier who was declared as having the necessary qualifications to apply? Di 
you introduce any competitor ?—A. Yes, I introduced a man by the name of Grisdal 
who happened to be a brother of the Deputy Minister, but who happens at the same time 
to be the best man in agriculture in the province of Alberta, a man whose Tepe 
is outstanding, and who would have accepted this position. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. An old man?—A. No, a young man about my own age. He would have 
accepted this but would not accept it later when he was turned down. 


‘By the Hon. Mr Roche: 


Q. The ‘Examining Board, consisting of the gentlemen mentioned by Mr, 
Archibald thought that he was very well qualified?—A. Not for western conditions. 

Q. They had an advertisement setting forth the qualifications for this position, — 
compared the qualifications as set forth by the applicants, and they decided that the 
returned soldier had the qualifications. So how embarrassing it would have been for 
the Commission to have passed over that man 30 recommended and to have taken the 
‘man recommended by the department, who was a brother of the deputy minist 
We would have been open, I am sure, to very severe criticism?—A. You have be 
severely criticised in any case. 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: There is another point im that connection that the Commissi 
did not feel quite satisfied about. The Act states, in fact insists that a man shoul 
be taken on, when he is appointed, on probation and rejected if his services pro 
~ unsatisfactory. The man was never allowed to prove whether he was satisfacto 
or not. That was the point in regard to which the Commission felt the department 
had exceeded their jurisdiction. Having declared, as we did, after the report of tha’ 
Examining Board, that this man had the necessary qualifications, and he being 
returned man, the least the department might have done was to have given the m 
a trial. 


By Mr. Scott: ‘ 


Q. Is it not a fact that in connection with the Drohatigneed system thane are 
, some things that it would be very desirable to do. For instance, I can recall an 
instance. You put a man on trial for certain work, and you take a man who is 
worthy of the position who would accept it under those conditions?—A. That was 
the consideration in this particular case. He was the head of an institution that stood 
for advanced agriculture, the best in agriculture in the province, of Alberta, and 
head of an imstitution and put him on probation. There would be very few men 
put in not only an unknown man, but a man who had not fully qualified, as advertised, 
by having a thorough and intimate knowledge of farm stock conditions in Alberta 
for he had never lived there—it made no difference to me what the Examining Boarc 
thought who appointed him, or what the attitude of the Commission was. The 
question was was it wise to risk for a period of two or three months, to conform to 
the law, to risk the whole farm establishment and thousands of dollars, about $80,000 
worth of live stock, and something over 60 experiments that were going on, in the 
hands of one who had not qualified in the slightest degree, who had never tae experience 
in experimental work of any kind. eu 
[Mr. E. S. Archibald.] fen. 
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By Mr. Johnston: 

_ Q. Who was carrying on the work?—A. An assistant who had been under Mr. 
Hutton, one of his superintendents. He had been assistant under him for five 
ars, and surely five years’ training under the best man was a better guarantee of 
od work than risking the position to a man who knew nothing about experimental 
rk, and who knew nothing about conditions in the province. 


| By Mr. Currie: 
_ Q. Where was that located?—A. At Lacombe. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. He was a graduate of Manitoba Agricultural Cea An Agricultural 
College education is nothing but an introduction to experimental work. 

Q. Do they not have some knowledge of experimental work?—A. Practically none. — 
_ Q. What eventually happened at Lacombe Farm? Who is in charge now?—A. 
_ We eventually promoted an assistant from another farm, a very good man. 


By Mr. Scott: 


Q. Your opinion is that in positions of that kind, it is only someone with a very 


intimate know Pie of | the position who is in a position to make a proper selection ? 
—A. Absolutely. 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. You mentioned the Agricultural College at Guelph in connection with 
resignations from the Government staff. Have there not been quite a large number 
‘resignations from the Agricultural College at Guelph too?—A. Yes, a few. 

 @. I think that I noticed a statement by one of the heads of the ‘College that 
they had 19 resignations within a year¢’—A. Yes. 

- Q. So that they could not blame our classifications for that?—A. Oh no, they 
have a classification problem of their own. 

 Q. A large number of technical men have resigned during the past few years. 
-—A. Due to the same cause no doubt, though as you know there were many of our 
en who for the difference of $100 or $200 in classification would have stayed. 

— Q. Do you know of any men who have left and who are now desirous of getting - 
rack again in your department?—A. Yes, three. 

. Q. And the same condition prevails in other departments?—A. I have no doubt. 


{ 


= 
Witness retired. 


. The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, May 18th, at 11 o’clock. 
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CIVIL SERVICE ACT, 1918 


' MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TuHurspay, May 26, 1921. 
The Committee met at 4 o’clock p.m. Present :— 


Messrs. Spinney (in the Chair), Argue, Calder, Charters, Chisholm, Cruise, 
i: Currie, Deschene, Denis, Ethier, Euler, Gauthier, Griesbach, Johnston, Kennedy 
Bec lenzarry), and Scott.—16. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the draft report prepared by the 
-sub-Committee appointed for that purpose; the report was read clause by clause and 
certain verbal amendments were made thereto. 


Mr. Griesbach moved, seconded by Mr. Charters that the said Draft Report be 
adopted as the Report of the Committee, and the question being put the Committee 
ivided as follows: Yeas, 8, Nays, 4. The Chairman, declared the motion carried in 
he affirmative. 


Ordered: ‘That the said Draft Report be presented to the House as the Report 
f the Committee, together with the Minutes of Prozeedings and Evidence, and certain 
statements filed by the Civil Service Commission, and Department of Agriculture. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.15. 
Ke SIREN IN RY 


Chairman. 


‘THIRD AND FINAL REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON BILL 
No. 122, AN ACT TO AMEND THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT, 1918. 


The Special Committee to which the Bill No. 122, An Act to amend the Civil 
ervice Act, 1918, was referred, begs leave to submit the following as its THIRD AND 


INAL REPORT: 
Your Committee in compliance with its instructions has held eighteen meetings 
nd examined twenty witnesses as follows, viz.: 


_ E. L. Newcombe, Deputy Minister of Justice; 

W. W. Cory, Deputy Minister of the Interior; 

Hon. W. J. Roche, Chairman, Civil Service Commission ; 

Alex. Johnston, Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries; 

R. M. Coulter, Deputy Postmaster General; 

P. T. Coolican, Inspector, Post Office Department; Ottawa Division, (now Super- 
intendent of Western Division) ; 

F.C. T. O’Hara, Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce; 

f.D. G. Seott, Deputy Minister of Indian Affairs; 

~ C. Camsell, Deputy Minister of Mines; 

R. R. Farrow, Deputy Minister of Customs and Excise; 
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General W. S. Hughes, Superintendent. of Penitentiaries; 
K. M. Cameron, Assistant Chief Engineer, Department of Public Works: ei 
D. A. Clark, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Health; me 
O. Higman, Director of Electricity and Gas Inspection; 

J. C. O'Connor, President Civil Service Federation of Canada; 

F. W. Patterson, President, Associated Federal Employees of Ottawa; 
C. G. MacNeil, Dominion Secretary, Great War Veterans’ Association; 
W. Foran, Secretary, Civil Service Commission; 

E. Deville, Surveyor General; . 4 
E. 8. Archibald, Director, Experimental Farms. 


EVIDENCE, ETC. 


Your Committee submits herewith as Appendix to their Report: 
(a) The evidence adduced; and Minutes of Proceedings. 

(b) Certain statements handed in at the request of the Committee by the C 

Service Commission and by deputy heads of departments. 


Duties and Powers or ComMIssion 


The Civil Service Commission is constituted by and receives its powers from 
Civil Service Act of 1918, and amendments thereto. Under these statutes Parlia 
placed the civil service throughout the whole of Canada including all classe 
employees from the highest to the lowest under the jurisdiction of the Commission 
regards classification, appointment, promotions, salaries, transfers, etc., with the exe 
tion of the employees of Government railways and We MEG) on Governm 
boats. 

It is to be noted that in taking this action in the direction of Civil Service re 
Parliament has gone very much farther than the Government of Great Britain o 
United States. In brief Canada now has on its statute books a more radical 
advanced measure of Civil Service reform than any other country in the world. 

In the United States the policy adopted was to make a beginning in the elimiz 
tion of political patronage by bringing certain classes of employees under the jur 
diction of a Civil Service Commission. As the Commission gained in experience 
as its organization has broadened and improved other classes have from time to 
been added but a very large number of various classes of employees have not as 
been brought under its jurisdiction. The same is true, but not to the same ext 
Great Britain where special provision is made for the exemption of professional an 
other employees with special qualifications as well as other classes. 

Here in Canada under the existing law the Commission is required to due 
and describe the duties of every individual employed by the Government in 
capacity from an office boy to an astronomer. This has been a gigantic task. So 
sixteen hundred classes or positions have already been evolved and their 
schedules fixed. 

The fixing of these classes with the accompanying ain ede inaleee 
right of appeal upon the part of employees who were dissatisfied. Thousands of ap] 
ponred in and some hundreds of them still remain to be heard. 

Again under the law the Commission is required to examine and qualify 
persons applying for positions in the public service or seeking employment of 
character in any branch of the service throughout the whole of Canada.  _ 

The Commission is further charged with the duty of making appointments to— 
position in every branch of the service upon examination or by some other com 
tive method. Similarly it is required to deal with all promotions, 
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- It is also compelled by statute to determine all questions of increases in salaries, 
leaves of absence, and the matter of transfers from one department to another as 
ell as all transfers which involve a change of residence. 

This brief summary of the chief duties and responsibilities of the Commission 
on Parliament suddenly cast upon its shoulders will give some slight indication of 
e volume of work as well as the many problems and difficulties that confronted the 
Commission when the Civil Service Act of 1918 became operative. 

The evidence shows that the staff of the Civil Service Commission has been 
increased from time to time. — That its expenditures with respect to salary and other 
expenses has steadily grown. Particulars of those expenditures are set forth in 
Appendix “A” and “EF” hereto. In addition it may be pointed out that the operations 
of the Commission have resulted in an increase of staff in the various departments of 
the Service involving serious additional expenditures. ; 


Poritican Patronace vs. Erricient Pusric Business 


Throughout the inquiry conducted by your Committee, two dominant ideas were 
continuously manifest. These briefly stated were :— 


ist. That the adoption of the principle of elimination of Political Patronage 
throughout the Civil Service was sound and should be retained. 

Qnd. That when the application of this principle seriously affects the 
: prompt and efficient administration of public business, the interest of the State 
& and not the interest of the ‘Civil Service is paramount and that this factor 
should be taken into consideration in any proposals to amend the existing law. 


THEORIES AND PRACTICE ReEsPectinG APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Two opposite theories of appointment and promotion were advocated throughout 
he inquiry. The Commission appear to take the view that they are required bv law 
9 observe closely the principle that every sort of employment in the gift of the 
overnment of Canada, from the highest to the lowest, must be thrown open and made 
ailable to all the people of Canada, upon the basis of competitive examination. 
~The Commission appeared to support this principle and urged on behalf of the 
me that it was the democratic idea. On the other hand, your Committe found that 
’ civil servants examined were firmly of the opinion that promotion ought to run 
‘hroughout the department, that the junior employees should be promoted to higher 
sitions, and that a man or woman should enter the service while young and should 
ork his or her way from the bottom to the top, adopting the service as a life work 
d a career. 

In examining the practical application of these two principles which, it will be 
observed, are more or less opposed to one another, we found that when a vacancy 
curred whether of a minor or major character, a very common practice is for the 
' deputy head of the department to put forward the name, qualifications or ratings of 

e or more persons for promotion to fill the vacancy in question. The Civil Service 
commission then advertises the position and thereby conforms to the democratic 
inciple above laid down. The evidence disclosed the fact that although persons 
outside the service frequently applied, yet in such cases where the vacancy existed 
i a large classified service, persons suggested by the heads of the branches or the 
leputy ministers almost invariably received the appointment. 

Your Committee have no fault to find with the general results of this policy, 
+ we are obliged to point out that there is a good deal of deception in the method 
ove outlined and further that it lends itself to unnecessary expense in advertising, 
o delays in making appointments and promotions, and to a certain degree of hard- 
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ship in so far as outside applicants are concerned. As from the evidence it wo 
appear that in filling many positions the Commission is largely guided by the rec 
mendations or representations of the deputy heads of departments and their respor 
sible officials, your Committee submits that it would be in the public interest as well — 
as in the interests of the civil service itself if the Commission by regulation or 
_ otherwise adopted a more direct method of dealing with certain classes of th 
.appointments. and promotions. 


OLD VS. NEW CONDITIONS 


During the course of the inquiry your Committee was repeatedly called upon 
to consider whether or not the civil service, under the Commission, was more efficient 5 
than it was under conditions which prevailed prior to its establishment. All of the 
witnesses examined by your Committee gave evidence on this point. It may safely 
be observed that the weight of evidence clearly indicated that the civil service w 
not less efficient under the Commission, generally speaking, than it was under co 
ditions prevailing previously. On the other hand, several witnesses were positiv 
that the service generally was more efficient. 

Your Committee sought to ascertain to what extent the public service had be 
hampered, hindered or delayed by the Civil Service Commission in the matter | 
making appointments or filling vacancies. All witnesses were questioned upon th 
point. Some of them had no serious complaints to make, but others had. They di 
eussed at length the circumlocution of the Commission in such matters and supplie 
statistics showing that exasperating delays had taken place in many instances. T 
is illustrated by the statement of the Department of Agriculture, attached hereto 
Appendix “©.” Your Committeé is satisfied that in many cases the public servi 
suffered by reason of these delays. In respect to this aspect of the case, the Co 
mission claimed that these delays were due chiefly to the large volume of wo 
which had been laid upon them and the necessity that classification should prece 
all other work. . 


PROPOSED EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN CLASSES 


In the Bill submitted to your Committee for consideration it is suggested 
merely by way of illustration that three classes of employees should be exempted f 
the operation of the a il Pate ae and your Committee deems it advisable 


appointment of these pee — 


(a) Manuél labourers. 


There was fairly general agreement by all the witnesses that in the employm 1 
of manual labourers it was unnecessary and inadvisable for the Civil Service ' 
mission to intervene. It was pointed out that manual labourers are required in 8 
or large numbers and usually for a limited time all over Canada; they are engag 
upon special work, requiring no technical knowledge, much of their employmen 
of an emergency nature and such labourers are usually employed locally. _ 
generally agreed that responsible officers in charge of Government work requit 
the employment of manual labour could more quickly and more advantag 
employ such labour than could the Commission sitting at Ottawa. 7 

(b) Postmasters, whose remuneration consists in whole or in part: of a pe centa 
of the receipt of the office. 


mittee found most difficult. It is obvious that some postmasters, Ri paid 
a percentage basis, are by virtue of their responsibilities, the size of the office 
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of the town in which the office is located, more nearly on par with permanent 
mbers of the Civil Service than are postmasters in smaller town and country 
lo alities. The evidence given went to show that the method now followed by the 
Commission is as follows:— 

__ A vacancy occurs in a small town or rural post office and the Post Office Inspector 
roceeds to secure a proper person to discharge the duties of postmaster in the larger 
more important offices in the lesser category, the post oftice inspector proceeds 
the locality, investigates the situation, consults with the principal inhabitants, 
mes to a decision and makes a recommendation to his chief, which recommendation 
foam due course, brought before the Civil Service Commission, which invariably 
act upon the recommendation. In the case of small rural offices, post office inspectors 
usually base their recommendations to the Commission upon information gathered 
rough correspondence with residents of the locality. 

Members of the Civil Service Commission agreed that their intervention in the 
reat majority of these appointments is largely perfunctory and admitted that these 
ppointments were practically in the hands of the department concerned. 


- (ce) Professional, et ae and technical officers, employed for the performance 
of duties as such: 


_ The problem involved in this clause is most difficult of solution. The principal 
difficulty lies in determining precisely what scientific and technical officers might be. 
7 In dealing with professional personnel, it is obvious that no form of examination 
by itself alone can disclose the fitness of the applicant for a professional position. 
The Deputy Minister of Justice made that point very clear when he stated that in 
uring professional assistants for himself, his position was not unlike the. position 
t a lawyer who is the head of his firm and is about to take a new partner into the 
usiness. 
In the quarantine service in the selection of medical men, the.same idea was put 
forward, and when your Committee came to discuss specialists in science and agri- 
ture, they were more than ever impressed with the importance of bringing into 
service men who had other qualities than those that can usually be determined by 
petitive examination. 
It was also pointed out that professional men in good standing who were successful 
their profession were in many instances loath to submit themselves to competitive 
aminations fearing that if they were unsuccessful a certain odium would thereby 
be reflected upon them . On the whole the evidence disclosed the fact that in numerous 
es when professional, scientific and technical officers or special qualifications had 
be secured the practice has grown up of permitting the Deputy Heads of Depart- 
ents to induce competent persons with the necessary qualifications professional and 
erwise, to forward applications to the Commission and in the great majority of 
ses, if not all, where this occurred the department either by direct recommendation 
r through representatives on the board appointed to consider applications, succeeded 
securing the appointment of the persons thus selected. While not objecting to the 
actice that has thus grown up as regards certain professional, scientific and technical — 
ppointments, your Committee deem it their duty to point out that the method of 
aking these appointments is scarcely fair to innocent applicants who are not familiar 
th the practice followed. It would appear, therefore, that in the case of all such 
yecial appointments where peculiar qualifications are essential the Commission should 
dopt some more direct method of dealing with them. The facts and necessities of 
e situation and especially the needs of the public service should be squarely faced é 
nd there ®hould be an end to any pretence in the matter. 

The Commission agreed that there were a number of classes which might with 
priety be removed, if not altogther from the operation of the Act at least from the 
mary intervention of the Commission. What these classes were the Commission 
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were unable to say. They took the view that before coming to a conclusion in t 
matter they must have time to study what the effect would be not only upon the 
classes which might be removed but upon all those classes which remain. Considering 
Bill No. 122 in all its phases, your Committee are agreed that the removal of any 
classes by Statute at the present time involves a question of great complexity and t 


results of such action cannot at the moment be clearly foreseen. 


CONCLUSION if 


Under the law as i now stands the Commission are empowered to exempt fro 
its jurisdiction certain classes of employees when in the opinion of the Commission it 
is not practicable to apply the provisions of the Civil Service Act. Under this pro- — 
vision the Commission has already exempted certain classes of employees and your — 
Committee are of the view that in cases where this has been done the public service 
has not suffered. 

As previously pointed out the Commission were agreed that certain classes migh; 
be removed from the operation of the Act and when asked why these positions had n 
been removed in the same manner and to the same extent as were the position in the 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board and the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment 
the Commission replied, first, that the cases were not parallel and that the Connie 
was not prepared to admit that their continued intervention was impracticable. 
the other hand, they were quite sure that it was practicable for them to function wi 
respect to all classes. It then was discovered that a distinction was drawn in t 
interpretation of the Act between what was practicable or possible on the one ha 
and what was in the public interest on the other. 

From the evidence submitted your Committee have been forced to the conclu 
that it is desirable in the public interest that the Commission in consultation with 
Deputy Heads of Departments should undertake a careful review of the entire ser 
with a view to determining what further classes of employees should be exempted | 
whole or in part from the jurisdiction 2: the Commission and the provistons of tl 
Civil Service Act. % 

Your Committee submit, coctalenee the problem from all angles, that it would 
be unwise at present to attempt to name or define those classes by statute. W nile 
a mass of evidence was adduced in an endeavour to reach certain principles that might 
be a guide in determining exemptions your Committee finally reached the conclusio1 

that the problem was so complex and involved so many considerations that the wisest — 
course to pursue was to suggest certain amendments to the existing law that woul d 
leave no doubt as to the powers of the Commission in this regard and that the Com- 
mission itself before another session of Parliament should deal with the situatio 
At the same time your Committee feels called upon to state that in its judgment t 
present law should be so amended as to give the Commission itself greater freedo 
of action in determining the methods or plans to be adopted by it in making appo 
ments or promotions, the prime consideration in all cases being the prompt and 
efficient administration of public business rather than the rigid and slavish inter- 
pretation of the law to protect persons already in the service or those desirou 
entering the same. In working out this problem your Committee agree there sh« 
be the fullest and most cordial co-operation between the Commission and the Dep 
Heads of Departments with a view to the further improvement of the service in 
general public interest. 

After hearing all the evidence and noting the demeanour of all the witnesses, 
committee are impressed with the fact that there is a genuine desire on the part 
Deputy Heads of Departments to adhere to the idea of a Civil Service Opmmissio 
and to work out the details of the same in a practical way, having regard for t 
efficiency of the Service and economy in expenditure. 

There was in the opinion of your Committee the same desire and intention on 1 
part of the members of the Civil Beane ‘Commission and, as has been set out, yo 
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ommittee believe that if time is given and the same measure of co- operation and 
autual support is shown in the settlement of these difficultis as was evinced by the 
tnesses who appeared before the Committee, it would then only be a matter of time 
ll the difficulties above mentioned might be satisfactorily adjusted. 

In view of all the facts disclosed, and the opinions and conclusions above set 
th, your Committee has agreed to report the Bill No. 122 an Act to amend 
ie Civil Service Act, 1918, with the amendments indicated therein. 

ey our Committee feel, should Parliament adopt the proposed amendments that 
etween now and the next session substantial progress can be made by the Com-- 
ssion in arriving at sound conclusions as to what classes of appointments and 
promotions might properly be removed in whole or in part from the operation of 
the Civil Service Act, it being understood that in all such cases the Commission 
etains the power, as provided in the Act, to make such regulations as are deemed 
dvisable, prescribing how such appointments or promotions are to be dealt with. 

his, in the opinion of your Committee, would ensure an orderly and methodical 
procedure whereby the advanced measure of Civil Service reform adopted by Parlia- 
nent some two years ago may from time to time be modified and adjusted to meet 
the actual needs of the service without in any way impairing the chief objects 
_ Parliament had in view in enacting the Civil Service Act. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
E. K. SPINNEY, 
Chairman. 


APPENDIX TO* REPORT 
Tate 
Civit Service Commission or CANADA 
STATEMENT CALLED FOR BY SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON BILL 122 


No. 2.—Total Staff and Total Salaries for each of the Last Four Years, together 
with Estimates for 1921-22 


Year Salary Staff 
1917-18 PETIA MUN AY Vals t wi a a ison oe Ab de aieow > oh $ 29,910 26 15 
TREMNDOLEL YH hie rem hy Cte tar autl ea tals 907 70 9 

1918-19 PPETIMANE Mb a igs ue se rouaio eve: walem als 018 41,983 84 25 

E PDEMBOT AL Tn Abie cia iis ai ele) eee at coletiare 20,296 73 36 
1919-20 PERI AMO eis ain is blk ier iate ie wits fhe ia 60,404 21 42) 
Lage SPOT ONAL Yai a esis ene tee he oP netecs ieee ee 47,773 32) 103 
1920-21 Permanent. ic cet kicuie) sy roan ere (isis ts 102,148 510 64 
CMAP OVAL ee hey.) seedy aie wich eer cues love 104,2143: 43 aby (al 


1921-22 SIGHTING TIGH als Ok hic a canara Fisteiiyeln Cha, ities 192,490 00 150° 


No. 3.—Total Other Expenditures for each of Last Four Years classified 
as far as possible 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


/ 


1917-1918 
Examiners... .. Boh ieee $5, 5175 95 i 
Rent of examination halls, A * 61512) 65 
i Travelling expenses... |... Tae REN ae 319 25 
Printing and stationery. AGH garg 5,473 691 ‘i 
Cartage ‘and expresses”) Vii 2169: 93 . 
Telegrams and telephones.. 105 55 
INncidentalss. | Ae wisn ee 248 17 . 
$12,645 09 
1918-1919 
Examiners. BG $11,312 23 
Rent of examination halls... 1,481 09 
Travelling expenses. ier hane 1,108 43 
Printing and stationery. ma 221,912 67 
Cartage and express. 566 41 
Telegrams and telephones. . 797 69 
Incidentals. SUN ean 412 97 
38,091 39 
Printing Bureau Investigation— : 
Bot NG NE OWAS eas ieee as $460 35 
E. F. Slack. . 300 00 
Eugene Tarte.. Gas 2'3'2\ 510 
etsy Cal wane eae pons 1255 70: 
CVE SONGS hush ciey ee 9310 00 
. 2,648 55 
Arthur Young & Co., fee bills, 
August, 1918, to March, 1919 $34,595, 716 
Clerical assistance and rent of 
typewriters. . ae 7,785 14 
42,380 90 
1919420 
Examiners. , $15,683 64 
Rent of examination halle.) 1,680 43 
Travelling expenses. ave 656 00 
Printing and stationery. 4 33,790 26 
Cartage and express... .. 953: 87 
Telegrams and telephone, 1,572 32 
PNGIGENtAS awn. 2 Mera torar 377 12 
$54,713 64 
Arthur Young & Co.— 
Fee bills.. F $95,270 40 
Salaries of staff. a 17505286: 2 
Travelling expenses.. .. .. .-t 36 41 — 
| “112,822 67 
‘ 1920-21 
Examiners and rent of examina- — (or 
tions halists. jc Gane cee $18,586 80 i 
Travelling expenses.. :. .. .. 3,042 12 
Printing and stationery. . 42,428 57 
Cartage and express...) .. 0... 2. T7135 
Telegrams and telephones .. oot 3,907 43 
Incidentals. . coe 263 47 
ie _ $68,001 64 
Arthur Young & Co.— : 
EEE) DILIS cit. Meat Guns epee era ete . 28,452 33 


$83,620 84 


167,586 81> 


™~ 


96,453 97 


\ 
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(OMPLETE LIST OF ALL APPOINTMENTS, 1920-21, SHOWING DATE OF APPLICATION’ 
DATE OF APPOINTMENT AND AVERAGE LENGTH OF TIME TO HAVE 


Date of Date of 
Position Application Appointment , 
é 

DRO SLeNOSTADHer aioe Newt: cael: ep Lebar 20 8) Apr., 20 
BiG Meat Wns peGbOLamal accede. nis) we Wan Oecte 20) 25 Feb., 20 
OMe ety ee OE IG ATTA Fe het RUE Ce 2a Janey 20 4 Feb., 21 
Pree On Lene weir pea Rar hamilave Ce okeoa ih ete bth 24 Dec., 20 6. Jan. 20 
Nee) ong (OM Per eas pi ai ala AMT GA a li aa De Ooty 20 4 Nov., 20 
LOC War INSPEGhOM dees ie besa vata en Or. Octet: 20 8 Mar., 21 
Si?) (CHI TRS CIES SSG UF ace nn lana enh Fi 19 Oct., 20 26 Oct., 20 
i indi Ole Stenoprapher ssosst. yrs. 46s. .4[) 00) wept: 20 ie Oct .20 
Robertson, et Wa Lh Wee IME NC UOT MENG eter re amir ais 10 Feb., 20 Te Oct. 20 
Flewellyn, E. N.. Um OlUxtorenosranhens 190.2, ele 6) eAtus.) 20 (Oe 2A) 
Bry Oe ee IPP NCCOUM Clete rwius st ciis wan) catia cto ac 28 Dec., 20 10 Mar., 21 
tock Oar inspertOle si eds his sve na 27. Oct: 20 DEENA Chik Pal 
‘| Stock Can Inspector. ....--:2-)..-. +... 4. ae Oxee ss PAY) 24 Jan.; 2 
ichardson, A. M.. ie Clisnstenopnapher wae vy eh ss) 13h Sept, 20 21 Sept., 20 
Bastien, L. F.. Pe aon Mons Crler ent ahs cna etl sye ake aveiey a tiatsle 2 June, 20 18 June, 20 
“ neMliey, MB... A. cdo: erate um Zoolopist. cc | Gl wae bees Gaye 2 June, 20 20 Oct., 20 
eUDinon, MM Meme neZOoloeistiels ou ctl eho 2 June, 20 20 Oct., 20 
hei C/A aera RE Stocks @arincpecton- wrens tea ipeny en ety (Oet.. 20 14 Mar., 21 
SNE RTE SGs ia GS Gy ae Re ne nee ‘6 Aug., 20 | 19 Aug., 20 
AGUNG) 1 Cals Oe 8 Gee a es Stock«@earilncnectOnsreri eros: souk ce ues Pia Octs 20 28 Dec., 20 
_ MeVey, et ne Stock @an MispectOlin. «ci daca se de ents 2, Oct. 20 28 Dec., 20 
| Nesbitt, 1B Me Ray ee) BAS el ea Jue@le, Stenoomapherss 9-4...) hs 2, 29,; Apr.,.20 12 May, 20 
CO RE ANe ee Selenite eee Nee vee oo May 20) 9 July, 20 
Peon Sratietical Glencsn strain 24. Tunes 20 15 July, 20 
Mists lave Stock bromoter....chc 26. e-(olD. -Apr., 20 94° Jan., 21 
ap cians peat Dist. live stock Promoter... .4).0 60-4). 9 June, 20 11 Oct., 20 
Seed and Feed Inspector..............-.-| 20 Dec., 20 11 Mar., 21 
PAR Sr bancue cise? Seed and Feed Inspector...............--| 20 Dee., 20 11 Mar., 21 
Seed and Feed Inspector..........-...-:-| 20 Dec., 20 11° Mar. 21 
(GUT ar OUR Gare eae ee ees Orsay 1 Nene ne 30 Nov., 20 8 Dec., 20 
Up Ole stenoriaphere cece ns ees cll Oct: 20 25 - Oct., 20 
SES V Orin on eee naa Ele Glenn vote eer annie. ahaa 00s Sept. c20 25 Sept., 20 
Bre ikea ist meoulonys PROmULer etre. ous ocr: 5 Mar., 20 14 July, 20 
HABER Ch a OE Jr. Stockyard Agent. . Ro ieekats ye 6 Apr., 20 20 Oct., 20 
ee A tiga cin: Site Jr. Stockyard Agent.. Od cad etmiaiee Peas Nervi ysacs a) 13 Mar., 21 
ee ah a Stockyard Agent, Gr. irre ratitcte: “e (Ey ine Apr., 20. 14 Oct., 20 
Fete Sa cee ore Promoter of Egg Production.............|. 19 Feb., 20 7 Aug., 20 
SOR WA cite ea Stockyard Agent, Gr. 2.33.0, 4). 2-0...) 26 Mar. ,)20 24 July, 20 
| Dist. Sheep Promoter.......-...-..-.-.. 30 Mar., 20 Byeehilys AU) 
Heme ntOR cee Promoter of Egg Production............-| 19 June, 20 24 June, 20 
Sr. Stock Car Inspector....... oan eae 27 Oct., 20 15 Feb., 21 
Br eh teeta soba Asst: to Supt. Exper. Farm......5.:..... 6 Oct; 20 25 Feb., 21 
SEN NA Me a Asst. to oupt. ixper. Harm, .).:. 22-1)... 3h uly) 20 16 Feb., 21 
Ur. Stockyard) Agent. ...,-h1....+.-%--.|" 14 Sept., 20 18 Nov., 20 
Rag Shee tna L Asst: to Supt. Exper. Marm......-..-.... 8 Sept., 20 12)--Jan., 21) 
Pe Rite ore lem Asst, 10 Supt. kexpel. Harm... csr. 6 Sept., 19 14. Oct., 20 
sol al a Oo aN Poultryman ss, soviet oe ee eit sg 30. Aug., 20 25 Oct., 20 
ead Herdimdeamic. sonic tue: ccie eaee 16 Aug., 20 16 Nov., 20 
Plant Disease Investigator.:.......-.... 1 Apr., 20 21 June, 20 
Pouldmyiman see eck hie Seen a ie! 30 Aug., 20 25 Oct., 20 
arene es, ease ceo IN eh ucla 16 Aug., 20 14. Dec.,-20 
Plantueatholopiste wae ton ah. tenia et ays 1, Apr. 420. 20 Oct., 20 
Associate Chemist... -.-22---.-- +772: 4 Dec., 20 94. Feb., 21 
TARROCIATe @MEMIISU. 310 ein ec actnnee 4 Dec., 20 24. Webra 2 

@ilewStenopraphers: i. 4. jasc) alae oe 15 Sept., 20 27 Sept., 20 \ 
ylor, A. Poultry Husbandman. 2)... - 05.72... 15 Sept., 19 22 Apr., 20 
_ Kinsman, F. B.. Supervisor, Illus. Stations............... 20 Feb., 20 Jee Apr. 20 
tee i es Seen te me @lke is tenOprapaen. scr. ematical Rel Mare 20) 12 Apr., 20 
Gly WRG ere Be a @iice Stenorraplien. 6.5 sree is 1 Sept., 20 11 Nov., 20 
Be tate ee, Seed and Feed Inspector.................| 20 Dec., 20 11 Mar., 21 
Dom. Field Husbandman............... 9 Dec., 19 26 June, 20 
ey il) Maia weirs s- GET Ue MR Sie ak te eR gt 5 July, 20 15 July, 20 
PRaynauld, L....-....-...-+- Asst. to Supt. Exper. Farm...........,..| 23 Mar., 20 5 July, 20 
irae ACh ees ny tate INGSt. to supty Maxper. Barmy. ve.. <. 27 ~Oct., 19 1 Apr., 20 
ea MUR as Plant Pathologist: 2 nies ae os ie 9 Apr., 20 14 July, 20 
Plant Disease Investigator.............. Apr., 20 21 June, 20 
Oe Aeron 20 Dec., 20 11 Mar., 21 


Seed and Feed Inspector.........-....... 


os 
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COMPLETE LIST OF ALL APPOINTMENTS, 1912\(0-21—Concluded. 
Date of 
Name Position Application 
simmiberte lien beak. wen ke Seed and Feed Inspector..>.............. 20 Dec., 20 
eee AY SVEN ee IAS Me Tee nS Se RORNEAL Re Ci 20 Dec., 20 
OTR Eisele ee taastie mn SA eRe RD EAs Mme 20 Dec., 20 
Iter Eehate hod bys Ba) elaiaiouecer eco ca RRs A wr pnt a, Nie 20 Dec., 20 
HA DE Yaad CoP upd Nisa @ Biveat Sens tae ralcgliR tice sf POM eter tk cee ot a 20 Dec., 20 Mar.) 21 
ADE Hao AC tig.) DNR aed a me ay dre Minas | “f Ra RUA ni okey Vee 20 Dec., 20 Mar., 21— 
silo out gid awa i Biameasieau arti a) f OER SIRO iy. cil snr He 20 Dec., 20 
IPTG IRE GAC a rt nn ee ana uy CPE A S/N te OU a a 20 Dec., 20 
Parehases Avis. Bae wei: Wig iy Re Na te OME CBT ge 20 Dec., 20 
PETG rh Gre Ae) ee tits Be SEAR ek aS ane rag 20 Dec., 20 
H] Movotohiel adil s Gacn W Mannan ee ha a BEAL ae OL Ee One bee aa 20 Dec., 20 
Hope, A... Sr! SeedtAnalyetiats \. eg sta rereioees 29 Sept., 20 
OVBriens Rit ache cians Seed Analyst...... mene CTC Tihs mes 2) Dec;, 20 
PB ale alee Par ay ey ns Seed and Feed Inspector.. -2.2.0:.0/20.8: 20° Dee:, 20 
MciNaib Wisi Race aolns Seed'Analystyiciet cunning. Plain 2 Dec., 20 
OUND SE Sh ath eaten ys Seed and Feed Inspector. . ara e min baie )aad BeCee 67) 
Stewart.iG. Mele c.ah 12 |. Dist! Seed Inspectors. in ioe ees 31 July, 19 
bWikntie We RCRD ecu waalenl Asst. to Chief, Feed Dv 26 Aug., 20 
Blalkvemvanc athe nine. ae Dist. Seed and Feed Inspector..4\\5,..%\" doe Dees, 20 
Melsteds Go Gis cow ea i SeadeAinallyis tia vacyae cur ny autre hase ke eee 28 May, 20 
Clarkston vel in eas | Seed Ameiva ack men eerintn, robin: tie 28 May, 20 
Hider wee Eee ane ee mea Seedi Analyste uch ats nce ae Maeciene e 28 May, 20 
Pinger. PE Cee eM ane van Seed Analyst........ Cg bE Ba PRR eo ser Neem 28 May, 20 
Wilson? HY SP a et sige ie Seed) Analysts. pietioateueine ni aaa 28 ay, 20 
Wine tw Hy cunt iieccud Supervising Seed ‘Anabonies SAR gear boric maa iho 2210) 
Bound sy His the ete einer Supervising Seed Analyst............. 2a oe Alps 20) 
CeCe Se ees ne ble Account Glerloe i Ce eens oy ave, Metlae .| _3 Sept., 20 
Bartel) oy en esa Neel: Seed Analyst i tes tain ental enone tas an 31, Aug., 20 
Baurvault Balen ucee Seed and Feed Inspector................. 20 Dec., 20 
dence akehede a Goel ohare ond ads eile SeedbAnalyetercencsmerce cody aca 2 Dece., 20 
Johnstone Vey Nous Seed and Feed Inspector.................| 20 Dee., 20 
Denis On. hice es Inspector Dairy Products................] 19 Apr.. 20 
ampierre sda ive \ieec si on) Messenger: Clerk!< Wows jon et joka e me 27 Aug., 20 
Mubmans ils Cit itso fe. }eMsSpector Dairyabrocuetaycic.n: shan aie ae 18 June, 20 
Coleman, Ni) Weide sge.. Dain; Produce Grader. orweee eee 10 May, 20 
Moore zak Gis sn, 3) anys Promotete, sche cee te 18 Mar., 20 
ed GR eN y Aran ne nee Dairy Market Reporter ; 6 Mar., 20 
Brown!) WiKi th.) on 26 ev | ColdksStorave Inspectors seh swoten 28 June, 20 
Durling, V. Be SHG a Jrt Pitomologistieee pose e ce ee 21 Jan., 20 
Cranynamds seb GMa ees, Entomologist) ieee yon ee ee 19 Feb., 20 
Craighead, 14 (Oo athe oe Entomologistyy owes sce oie eee 2 Sept., 20 
(Gropiamyptvece eval Asst; Hntomolopist: oc. o set ee 26 Mar., 20 
Whyte, WOMGK. ec Fruivdnspectoris ety. ae ea eo eee 18 Mar., 20 
Blackburn, Pa ahaa at Besa fas crt Keyl ©) ch) ana Anton, Ne clicl fel ik GARGS ai | 16 Dec., 20 
Dao ere cAl We eU aes son tues Tri Glerie tS ob ean aS ae eR 24 June, 20 
Rawle ane. (ys ir Glersbet oe Te Ween A eee a aaah a ieduly..20 
HaglesonM. MeiBs e246 Ji? Qlerden i eh ee is eats es aad ih a eee 1 Sept., 20 
NE] 6 PANG Wr See a RC a RN Jr Cis, Stenorraphers seem ino ie 28 June, 20 
McHugh, 1a us A fal 60 Sari a Office Appliance,Operator.................{| 26 Mar., 20 
PRrat tl VG Ar ee ies wool ins Tet eres ye Hei i eka Ad ee Ca oen 9 Apr., 20 


Average length of time to have above appointments made:—91} days. 


This statement includes only permanent appointments and does not include the permanent appointme 
of those already temporarily employed, unless such appointment was the nue of a special competiti 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Statement giving examples of unusual delays in making appointments and the effect, 
if any, in each case on the administration of public business. 


As will be seen from the reply to Question 1, the average length of time to make 
permanent appointments in this department since the coming into operation of the 
esent Civil Service Act has been 914 days. While, in spite of these delays, no 
‘ serious consequences have occurred so far, this has only been owing to the fact that 
the department has, in most cases, been able to arrange for a temporary transfer 
of some other bataee to take over the duties involved until the appointment was put 
through. ‘Some examples of outstanding cases are given below: — 
(a) Bight Stock Car Inspectors were applied for October 27, 1920. The first 
appointment was made December 28, 1920, the bulk of the remainder in February, 
1921, while the last of these positions was not filled until March 6, 1921. These 
officers are responsible for the proper disinfection of cattle cars, and a diminution 
of staff or delay in making appointments might easily result in the carrying of 
infection and in spreading of some serious disease. 
é (b) The work at the stockyards in the country has been seriously interfered’ 
‘i with by delay in making appointments of officers to take charge. At ‘Toronto, one 
_ of the most important stockyards in the Dominion, it took four months to get an 
appointment made and in the case of ‘Prince Albert, six months. The position at 
Calgary had to be filled by the transfer of an officer from Edmonton, as the candidate 
appointed by the Commission had not the necessary qualifications for the position. 
: (c) Equal delay has been experienced in finding suitable candidates and making 
necessary appointments as Assistants to Superintendents at branch Experimental 
Farms, the length of time varying from four to thirteen months. There is no doubt 
that the work on a number of the branch Experimental Farms has suffered seriously 
uring the past year or so from the above cause. 
- (d) Requisitions were made on December 20, 1920, for fifteen Seed Inspectors, 
but appointments were not received until March 11, 1921. 
(e) It was not until four months after the application had been sent in that the 
Commission could fill a position as Supervising Seed Analyst to take charge of the 


Seed Laboratory at Calgary. 
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